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Aim'.  I. — 1.  Lit  France  iniiircllr.  Par  M.  Prkvost-Para- 
DOL.  8vo.  Paris:  1809. 

2.  Ilistoire  des  Classen  rurales  t  n  France  et  de  lenrs  progres 
dans  Vfjgalite  cirile  et  la  Froin-iete.  Par  Hknki  Doxiol. 
Sccoiide  edition.  8vo.  Paris:  1867. 

8.  Monsieur  Guizot  a  Messieurs  Ics  Meinhres  dn  Gouvernement 
de  la  Defense  uationale.  Lisieux  :  I®*"  deoemhre  1870. 

^Phe  French  lievolution  has  hoen,  for  a  ]>eriod  of  eighty 
years,  the  admiration,  tlie  terror,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  The  Avisest  statesmen,  the  most  elo(iuont  Avriters,  have 
exhausted  the  jjOAvers  of  thought  and  language  in  tlie  attempt 
to  examine  its  causes,  to  dcscidbe  its  })rogrcss,  and  to  tliscover 
its  consequences.  Burke,  IMadame  de  Stael,  and  .loseph  de 
Maistre  Avere  amongst  the  first  and  greatest  proj)hets  of  .this 
ncAV  order  of  things — prophets  of  evil  as  Avell  as  of  good,  con¬ 
scious  that  the  po\A-ers  and  the  Avrong.s  of  former  times  AA^ere 
swept  aAvay  as  by  a  deluge,  hut  incapable  «)f  discerning  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  changes  they  Avitnessed  and  foretold. 
Three  generations  have  passed  across  the  stage  of  human  affaii's, 
hut  the  [)roblem  is  still  unsolved.  France  has  not  reached 
that  haven  of  freedom,  good  government,  and  peace  Avhich  has 
been  the  object  of  so  many  virtuous  aspirations  and  of  so  many 
fierce  convulsions.  Five  dynasties  of  emperors  or  kings,  and 
tAvo  or  three  republics  have  successively  been  proclaimed, 
accepted,  abandoned,  and  overthroAvn  AAithin  living  memory. 
And,  at  last,  Ave  ourselves,  in  this  our  time,  are  Avitnesses 
of  the  most  -portentous  and  disastrous  of  this  long  scries  of 
calamities.  The  events  passing  before  our  eyes — the  total 
momentary  extinction  of  government  in  France — the  occu- 
IKition  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  by  the  forces  of 
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a  triumphant  invader — the  annihilation  of  her  avmie.<,  Avhieh 
reduced  this  war  to  a  struggle  between  a  higlily  organised 
force  and  an  undisciplined  people — the  captivity  of  him  who 
was  her  snju-eme  ruler,  of  her  marshals,  and  of  her  whole  mi¬ 
litary  staft^ — the  reduction  by  famine  of  impregnable  cities  and 
arsenals — the  disintegration  of  several  })arts  of  the  realm — 
the  unutterable  confusion  or  collapse  of  her  national  resources 
— the  strange  but  total  absence  of  men  of  high  character  and 
authority  to  deal  with  events  of  such  unparalleled  magnitude — 
are  phenomena  which  will  never  cease  to  occupy  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  historian  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  These 
too  are  incidents  in  the  great  tragedy  which  commenced  in 
1789.  These  arc  at  once  the  results  of  former  revolutions 
and  the  causes  of  future  perturbations.  And  if  it  be  possible 
to  divert  our  gaze  from  the  startling  occurrences  which  mark 
every  hour  of  so  great  and  terrible  a  spectacle,  we  would 
endeavour  to  take  a  more  com[)rchensive  survey  of  this  vast 
course  of  events,  and  to  trace  in  the  operation  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles  which  were  let  loose  eighty  yeai’s  ago  in 
France  the  true  source  of  the  present  social,  political,  and 
military  condition  of  that  gallant  but  unfortunate  ])eople. 

The  Kcvohition  of  1789  undoubtedly  swept  away  abuses 
which  had  become  intolerable — the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  prodigality  and  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Court,  the  corruptions  of  an  opulent  and  intolerant 
Church  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  destruction  of  these  secular 
evils  was  paid  for  at  too  high  a  price,  great  as  that  price  was. 
The  Kevolution  was  unjustly  accused  by  its  enemies  and  de¬ 
tractors  of  having  overthrown  institutions  necessary  to  the 
welfare,  perhaps  even  to  the  existence,  of  society.  The  accu¬ 
sation  was  unjust,  because  these  institutions  perished,  not  so 
much  by  the  attacks  of  the  Kevolution,  as  by  their  own  vices 
and  weakness :  they  were  rotten  before  they  fell :  it  was  time 
they  should  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  hre.  Nothing  could 
save  them,  for  they  could  not  save  themselves.  The  question 
we  ask  relates,  therefore,  not  to  what  the  Revolution  destroyed, 
but  to  what  it  has  created — not  to  what  it  overthrew',  but  to 
what  it  has  established.  When  the  work  of  reconstruction 
commenced,  it  was  found  that  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whose  estates  had  been  forced 
upon  the  market  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for 
them,  had  called  into  being  an  immense  class  of  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors,  whose  small  holdings  have  since  been  further  sub¬ 
divided  by  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Code.  It  was  found  that 
the  traditions  of  hereditarj’^  monarchy  had  received  a  mortal 
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blow,  and  that  In  a  country  which  has  never  sineei*ely  accepted 
republican  institutions,  the  succession  to  the  throne  has  never¬ 
theless  in  fact  become  elective.  It  Avas  found  that  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  deprived  of  the  support  and  favour  of  the  Court,  had 
no  station  or  authority  in  the  land,  but  was  rather  an  object  of 
jealousy  and  hatred.  It  was  found  that  the  destruction  of  the 
endowed  Church  had  thrown  the  functions  of  the  clergy  into 
the  hands  of  a  poor  and  illiterate  body  of  peasant  priests,  and 
that  the  influence  of  faith  and  morality  had  been  weakened 
in  pi’o[)orti(!n  to  the  weakness  and  incapacitv  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Such  were  the 
chief  elements  of  the  new  social  life  of  the  French  nation. 
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These  elements  were  successively  grasped  by  military  genius 
which  wrung  from  France  the  blood  of  generations,  and  left  her 
at  last  exhausted  and  defeated.  They  were  Avrought  upon  by 
an  nnscrupnlons  and  mendacious  press ;  by  secret  combinations 
hostile  to  every  established  government;  by  the  passion  of 
equality,  Avhich  means  the  hatred  of  rank  ;  by  visionary  schemes 
opposed  to  the  laAvs  of  property  :  until  by  these  various  causes 
the  national  condition  of  France  has  become  that  of  a  pure 
social  democracy,  based,  not  on  the  principles  of  the  American 
constitution  of  society,  but  on  the  destruction  of  the  principal 
institutions  Avhich  had  hitherto  subsisted  in  European  com¬ 
munities. 

The  question  Ave  desire  to  ask  ourselves  is,  Avhethcr  this 
striking  change  has  contributeil  in  the  last  resort  to  the  poAver, 
freedom,  and  jirosperity  of  France?  or  Avhether,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  tremendous  array  of  calamities  Avhich  haA'c  fallen 
upon  her,  may  not  be  traced  to  causes  inherent  in  her  revolu¬ 
tionary  career.  In  the  Avhole  range  of  modern  history,  no 
country  has  been  suddenly  brought  so  near  to  actual  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  no  modem  armies  have  ever  before  been  sent  Avholesale 
into  a  Babylonian  captivity ;  no  capital  of  the  first  rank  has 
seen  itself  beleaguered  by  countless  enemies,  relying  for  its 
defence  on  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  its  OAvn  citizens,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  Avar.  Wars  and  sieges 
conducted  on  such  a  scale  remind  us  of  nothing  more  near  to 
ourselves  than  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  or  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Constantinople.  Sudden  and  unexpected  as 
these  results  are,  even  by  those  who  have  brought  them  to  pass, 
the  causes  of  them  must  lie  deep.  No  nation  could  at  once 
have  fallen  from  such  a  height  to  such  a  depth,  if  it  had  not 
contained  Avithin  itself  some  disease,  gnawing  its  most  vital 
parts.  No  doubt  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  last  tAventy 
years  bears  with  justice  the  immediate  responsibility.  The 
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Emperor  and  his  Ministers  declared  war  on  a  frivolous  pretext 
without  any  means  of  carrying  it  on;  they  deceived  the  country, 
and  were  themselves  deceived,  in  taking  credit  for  resources 
which  their  own  folly  and  prodigality  had  wasted  and  consumed; 
and  they  left  France  in  her  hour  of  utmost  need  stripped  of 
every  rag  of  authority  and  cohesion.  But  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment  itself  was  the  offspring  of  the  Revolution.  It  re¬ 
ceived,  not  many  months  ago,  a  renewed  vote  of  confidence 
from  seven  millions  of  the  people.  It  was  the  type  of  a 
government  created  by  universal  suffrage,  and  irresponsible  by 
virtue  of  the  jiowcr  which  had  called  it  into  being.  It  was,  as 
the  late  Due  de  Broglie  said  of  it  with  bitterness  not  long  after 
the  couj)  (Vetat  which  had  sent  him  to  Mazas,  ‘  the  govern- 
‘  ment  which  the  lower  classes  desired  and  the  uj)per  classes 
‘  deserved.’  Detestable  as  we  conceive  such  a  government  to 
he,  it  had  a  basis  in  the  revolutionary  theory  ;  and  until  its 
effects  were  laid  bare  by  the  frightful  results  of  its  own  in¬ 
capacity  and  Aveakness,  it  seemed  so  strong  that  no  other  form 
of  government  could  contend  Avith  any  semblance  of  success 
against  it.  It  continued  to  the  last  to  prostitute  atithority,  to 
jiervert  the  judgment  of  the  people,  to  exclude  from  office  every 
man  of  independent  character  and  merit,  and  to  pi'etend  to  a 
strength  Avhich  it  did  not  possess,  for  nothing  is  in  truth  so  Aveak 
as  absolutism  or  so  timorous  as  personal  poAver.  But  never¬ 
theless  it  Avas  the  chosen  government  of  democratic  France, 
and  especially  of  that  portion  of  the  French  democracy,  the 
])casantry,  Avhich,  though  narroAv-minded,  ignorant,  and  easily 
duped,  is  incomparably  more  honest  and  attached  to  the  cause 
<»f  peace  and  order  than  the  democracy  of  the  large  toAvns. 
This  consideration,  therefore,  brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  the 
root  of  the  mattei’.  The  fatal  consequences  of  the  present 
war,  and  the  revolution  attending  it,  are  attributable  to  the 
Government  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  Government  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  upheld  to  the  last  by  the  votes  and  confidence  of  the 
dominant  poAver  in  the  French  nation.  Be  it  from  ignorance, 
be  it  from  corruption,  be  it  from  passion,  that  these  evils  have 
sprung,  it  is  to  the  constituent  body,  the  only  true  source  of 
power,  that  Ave  must  look  for  the  source  of  them.  It  Avas  the 
pleasure  of  the  French  democracy  to  be  governed  absolutely. 
They  dreaded  and  abhorred  a  more  liberal  form  of  government 
tending  to  anarchy.  Experience  had  taught  them  the  cost 
of  one  variety  of  revolutionary  license ;  they  rushed  Avith  in- 
discriminating  vehemence  into  the  other  extreme ;  but  that  too 
has  throAvn  them  into  anarchy  and  completed  the  circle  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  ‘  Un  popolo  uso  a  vivere  sotto  un  principe,’  says 
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Machiavelli,  ‘  se  per  qualche  accidente  diventa  libero,  con 
‘  difficolta  niautiene  la  liberta ;  ’  and  quoting  in  the  next  chapter 
the  example  of  Home,  he  adds,  ‘  II  che  nacque  da  quella  cor- 
‘  ruzione  che  le  parti  Mariane  avevano  messa  nel  popolo,  delle 
‘  (juali  essendo  capo  Cesare,  potette  accecare  quella  moltitudine 
‘  ch’clla  non  conobbe  il  giogo  che  da  semedesima  si  metteva  in 
‘  sul  collo.’  *  The  inference  we  draw  from  these  facts  is  that 
the  dominant  power  of  the  French  nation  has  been  misplaced 
by  the  revolution,  and  misdirected  by  universal  suffrage ;  that 
the  classes  invested  with  the  franchise  were  incapable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  their  true  interests ;  and  that  the  classes  by  whom 
the  government  of  the  country  might  have  been  safely  carried 
on  were  paralysed  and  proscribed  by  numbers.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  trace  the  operation  of  these  causes  in  greater 
detail. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  this  part  of  our  task,  wc 
pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out  the  striking  contrast  to  the 
institutions  and  social  condition  of  France  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  institutions  and  social  condition  of  her  victorious  adver¬ 
sary.  The  counterpart  is  complete.  If  France  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  most  advanced  form  of  European  democracy, 
Prussia  is  the  representative  of  monarchy  in  its  most  complete 
modern  organisation.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  not  a  tyrant  or 
an  autocrat,  for  he  governs  in  strict  accordance  with  the  haws 
of  his  kingdom ;  but  the  law  itself  emanates  for  the  most  part 
from  the  royal  authority.  The  Royal  House  of  Prussia  is  the 
impersonation  of  the  State  and  the  central  force  of  the  nation. 
For  two  centuries  that  family  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  series  of  princes,  many  of  them  able  and  brave,  some 
of  them  great,  but  all  following  with  exact  uniformity  the 
principles  of  government,  of  policy,  and  of  war  which  have 
raised  their  kingdom  to  its  present  eminence.  They  have  had 
the  talent  and  good  sense  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  cause  of  progress,  and  though  by  no  means  ‘  liberal  ’  in 
the  sense  of  a  readiness  to  relinquish  any  portion  of  their  own 
regal  authority,  they  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  every  im- 
provenient  and  reform  which  could  increase  their  own  power 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  peace  and  in 
I  war  they  have  served  their  country  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
energy.  In  their  hands  monarchy  has  never  been  suffered  to 
degenerate  into  a  thing  of  empty  pageants,  luxurious  indul¬ 
gences,  or  ceremonial  forms.  It  stands  erect  because  it  is  real. 

I  The  constitution  of  the  aristocracy  in  Germany,  and  espe- 

*  Discorsi  sopra  Livio,  i.  16,  17. 
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cially  in  I’russia,  has  never  enabled  It  to  exercise  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  independent  influence  in  the  State.  But  it  has 
retained,  even  now,  a  very  strong  tradition  of  the  privileges  of 
birth  ;  it  stands  aloof  from  the  nilddle  classes  and  the  peojde  ; 
and  it  regards  as  its  sole  |)rolcssioii  a  devoted  service  of  the 
State  and  the  Crow’ii.  The  army,  more  es])eeially,  though 
raised  on  the  broadest  2)rinei])les  of  national  conscription,  is 
officered  and  led  by  the  u})j»er  classes.  Large  families  of  noble 
birth,  pt)or,  brave,  and  loyal,  are  the  natural  resource  of  a 
military  monarchy ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
.luiikerdom  of  Berlin  in  its  politics  and  its  manners,  it  will  not 
be  denied  to  be  an  element  of  strength  to  the  Crt»wn  and  to 
the  army. 

The  civil  government,  which  embraces  with  inconceivable 
mijuitencss  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  and  restrains  all 
freedom  of  action,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  ]»owerful  bureaucracy. 
The  I’epresentativc  bodies,  more  recently  introduced  in  I’russia, 
have  in  truth  no  real  control  over  it.  They  are  not  even  com¬ 
posed  of  men  capable  of  carrying  it  on.  On  almost  all  im- 
j)ortant  questions,  their  Avishes  and  votes  have  been  set  aside 
and  trampled  on  by  the  Ministers  of  tlic  Crown  with  absolute 
contempt.  Of  that  freedom  which  consists  in  the  government 
of  the  nation  by  the  nation,  or  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  there  is  in  Prussia  no  sign,  and  not  even  a  jjretencc. 
Authority  subsists  in  its  severest  and  most  naked  form. 

But  the  people,  naturally  docile  and  submissive  to  acts  which 
wtndd  produce  a  change  of  government  in  England,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  France,  and  a  jn-onunciniiiicnta  in  Spain,  are  satisfied 
that  ill  the  long  run  the  policy  of  the  government  is  enlightened 
and  just.  They  know  that  the  administration  of  the  public 
finances  is  inflexibly  honest  and  frugal.  They  sec  that  the 
government  has  by  its  zeal  in  the  Avork  of  education  made  them 
the  most  instructed  people  in  Eurojie ;  and  they  arc  perhaj»s 
unconscious  that  this  education  has  so  moulded  their  miuda 
and  very  being  that  they  arc  trained  to  habits  of  obedience, 
loyalty,  and  respect,  not  common  in  moi’c  democratic  com¬ 
munities.  Even  the  jiopular  opinions  and  prevailing  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  day,  encouraged  by  the  press,  have  been  skilfully 
used  by  the  government  to  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
monarchy  by  pursuing  objects  marked  out  by  national  am¬ 
bition. 

There  is  something  of  a  Spartan  character  in  the  institutions 
of  Prussia — the  authority  of  the  kings,  avIio  are  also  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  people — the  simplicity  and  frugality  Avhich  all 
ranks  have  retained  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  indulgence — the 
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crushing  weight  of  public  authority  wliich  shapes  everything 
to  its  will  and  extinguishes  the  individual  iu  the  State — and 
the  harsh  unauiiable  manners  formed  by  a  life  of  discipline — 
belong  alike  to  the  ancient  and  the  modern  military  State ;  and 
these  characteristics  were  united  to  a  stronger  sense  of  duty,  of 
moral  obligation,  and  of  religion,  than  could  be  found  amongst 
the  ^\its  and  philosophers  of  volatile  Athens.  The  Lace- 
diemonians  were  notoriously  the  least  courteous  and  hospitable 
of  all  the  Greek  States:  ail,  eloquence,  and  poetry  never 
flourished  on  their  soil.  Training  and  discipline  with  a  view 
to  regimental  preparation  and  rigid  obedience  Avere  and  are 
alike  the  objects  of  the  Spartan  and  the  Prussian  lawgivers. 
Oratory,  Avhich  plays  so  great  a  part  iu  the  affairs  of  more 
jiopular  States,  Avas  and  is  alike  unknoAvn  and  powerless  at 
Lacedaunon  and  at  IJerlin,  and  the  policy  of  each  of  these 
capitals  is  therefore  essentially  secret  and  self-contained.  This 
circumstance  gives  a  rare  steadiness  to  their  political  action, 
and  engenders  a  hatred  of  revolutions.  The  object  of  the 
athletic  exercises  of  the  other  Grecian  States,  as  it  is  in 
England,  Avas  excellence  in  games ;  the  exercises  of  the 
I’russians,  like  those  of  Sparta,  arc  all  directed  to  Avar.  Lastly, 
it  is  j)ossible  that  the  land  laAAS  of  Lacedajinoii  may  have  had 
purposes  and  results  analogous  to  the  great  land  reform  in¬ 
troduced  by  Baron  von  Stein. 

A  State  thus  constituted  on  the  strictest  dynastic  j)rinciples 
is  the  antithesis  of  France.  Accoi’dingly,  Prussia  has  been 
the  most  constant  and  bitter  enemy  of  the  French  IleA'olution. 
She  began  the  contest  of  the  anti-revolutionary  Avar,  Avhich 
led  to  results  so  disastrous  to  Europe,  because  at  that  period 
France  Avas  in  all  the  magnificent  energy  of  her  neAv-born 
liopes  of  freedom,  and  monarchical  Europe  Avas  in  a  stage  of 
extreme  decrejiitude.  Prussia  more  than  any  other  State  drank 
that  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs.  It  aaus  Prussia  Avho  jmt 
her  hand  to  the  Treaty  of  Basle,  Avhich  first  made  over  to 
France  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine,  since  so  fiercely  contested. 
It  Avas  Prussia  that  accepted  Hanover  from  the  dominator  of 
Europe.  She  expiated  that  Aveakness  by  Jena,  and  by  seven 
years  of  excessive  suffering  from  the  French  occupation.  But 
iu  those  sufferings  her  regeneration  began.  The  structure  of 
the  monarchy  and  of  the  army  AAas  laid  afresh  on  a  broader  and 
stronger  basis.  When  she  took  the  field  again  in  1813  she 
commenced  a  neAA-  life.  In  1814  her  dominions  Avere  extended 
till  they  touched  the  frontier  of  France  on  its  most  sensitive 
and  vulnerable  point,  and  she  consented  to  mount  guard  there, 
which  she  has  done  Avith  effect  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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And  wlicn  the  attack  w.as  rashly,  madly,  renewed  by  France, 
Prussia  uprose  with  all  her  ancient  hatred  of  her  revolutionary 
neighbour — with  a  lively  recollection  of  ancient  wrongs  which 
have  been  studiously  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
and  w'ith  a  strong  faith  that  the  time  was  come  Avhen  her 
Sovereign  could  claim  the  first  rank  in  Germany  and  in 
Europe.  The  climax  and  consummation  of  this  great  revolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  act  by  which  the  princes  of 
Germany  have  been  led  to  place  the  renovated  Imperial  Crown 
of  Germany  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Ilohcn- 
/ollern  has  succeeded  Ilapsburg.  The  reluctant  vassals  of  the 
Empire  have  acknowdedged  their  own  defeat  in  the  celebi’ation 
of  a  national  triumph.  The  crown  which  w'as  refused  by  the  late 
King  Avhen  tendered  by  a  democratic  assembly  in  1849,  lias 
been  accepted  in  1870  as  the  symbol  of  military  might.  Jt 
has  been  purchased  by  great  achievements  in  war,  attended  by 
Infinite  misery  and  suffering  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  dearer  to 
the  Sovereign  who  will  wear  it,  as  a  pledge  of  the  triumph  of 
the  monarchical  principles  of  Germany  over  the  democratic 
armies  of  France. 

Thus,  then,  while  France  has  during  a  lengthened  period  of 
time  undergone  a  series  of  political  changes,  and  been  subject 
to  the  operation  of  social  causes,  which  appear  to  have  under¬ 
mined  and  diminished  her  power  as  a  nation,  Prussia  has  been 
steadily  growing  under  the  influence  of  her  monarchy — the  su- 
])remacy  of  the  reigning  House  has  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  her  territories  have  been  greatly  extended;  her  alliances 
have  given  her  the  military  command  of  Southern  Germany  ; 
her  population  has  largely  augmented ;  her  military  system 
and  armament  have  been  reformed  and  carried  to  perfection  ; 
and  she  finds  herself  at  the  head  of  a  people  prepared  to 
make  enormous  sacrifices  for  the  advancement  of  her  political 
objects.  We  give  Count  Bismarck  credit  for  having  foreseen 
these  things  and  their  results.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  and 
belief  that  he  has  for  many  years — that  is,  since  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Olmiitz  and  the  jntiful  conduct  of  Prussia  during  the 
Crimean  Avar — had  steadily  in  vieAv  the  means  by  Avhich  he 
could  gratify  the  ambition  of  his  country  and  his  own.  by  raising 
her  to  the  first  rank  of  European  Powers,  and  by  placing 
the  Imperial  Crown  on  his  master’s  head.  Such  an  under¬ 
taking  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
the  violation  of  numerous  treaties,  the  destruction  of  the  AA-holc 
system  of  the  balance  of  |)ower  in  Europe,  Avar  Avith  Austria, 
concessions  to  Russia,  defiance  of  England,  and  at  last  a  death- 
struggle  Avith  France.  It  therefore  exacted  an  incalculable 
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sacrifice  of  huinau  life  and  property.  But  the  man  of  ‘  blood 
‘  and  iron  ’  knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  he  has  appa¬ 
rently  done  it.  The  end  is  a  great  one.  But  probably  no 
other  living  man  would  have  had  the  force  of  will  and  the 
insensibility  of  conscience  to  enter  upon  that  blood-stained 
path.  However  guilty  of  recklessness  and  ambition  the  French 
Government  may  have  been  in  the  transactions  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  or  pretext  of  the  declaration  of  war,  on  which 
we  have  in  our  last  Number  freely  expressed  our  opinion,  it 
can  never  be  denied  that  the  disruption  of  Europe,  the  change 
in  the  relative  j)osition  of  States,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
great  settlement  of  1815,  were  the  results  of  the  policy  of 
Prussia  in  1864  and  1866,  guided  by  Count  Bismarck,  and  we 
do  him  no  injustice  in  supposing  that  he  desired  and  intended 
them,  and  was  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  them.  The  passions 
of  men  are,  after  all,  but  the  blind  instruments  of  the  Provi¬ 
dential  government  of  mankind.  The  spectacle  of  human 
misery  and  helplessness  would  be  too  dreadful,  but  for  the 
belief  that  even  the  crimes  of  nations  are  working  to  sojnc 
beneficent,  though  unseen,  end  ;  and  that  there  is  a  plan  in 
the  ultimate  conduct  of  human  affairs,  infinitely  more  vast  jiml 
just  than  the  schemes  of  statesmen  and  the  tactics  of  successful 
war. 

Count  Bismarck  undoubtedly  foresaw  in  1866  the  relative 
inferiority  of  Austria  to  Prussia  in  military  strength,  espe¬ 
cially  when  attacked  at  once  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Po : 
and  in  this  respect  he  showed  a  degree  of  penetration 
shared  by  few  persons  in  Europe.  Did  he  in  1870  enter¬ 
tain  a  similar  belief  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  Prussia, 
aided  by  the  South  German  States,  and  of  France?  That 
is  a  question  to  which  at  present  no  answer  can  be  given ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion.  lie  knew  the  strength  of  the  German  armies  ;  he 
probably  had  information  that  the  French  could  not  place  above 
half  that  number  of  troops  at  once  on  the  frontier,  and  that  the 
French  reserves  under  the  law  of  1868  were  not  organised. 
He  knew  the  character  of  the  Emperor,  the  weakness  of  his 
Government,  and  the  absence  of  high  military  talent  in  the 
army.  But  in  addition  to  these  personal  and  military  con¬ 
siderations,  there  are  numerous  facts  and  arguments  arising 
out  of  the  condition  of  France  herself,  which  might  perhaps 
suggest  the  same  conclusion  to  a  man  of  more  than  common 
powers  of  discernment.  To  these,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
displayed  by  the  unexampled  and  unforeseen  events  of  the  last 
few  months,  we  now  I'eturn,  and  they  are  the  more  interesting 
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ns  they  raise  questions  of  general  ap2)lication  to  tlie  interests  of 
society  in  other  countries  at  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  fact  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that 
the  strong  monarchical  constitution  of  Prussia  is  one  great 
element  of  her  power.  Hereditary  kingship  is  as  sacred  and 
as  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussians,  as  if  her  princes  came 
of  the  divine  race  of  the  lleracleids.  In  France,  hereditary 
monarchy,  by  which  we  mean  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
head  of  the  State  to  rule  by  descent,  and  to  transmit  his  ])ower 
to  his  next  heir,  perished  on  the  scaffold  with  Louis  XVI. 
Attemj)ts  have  been  made  by  each  succeeding  government  to 
revive  it.  But  these  have  in  fact  failed.  No  French  sovereign, 
except  Charles  X.,  has  taken  the  crown  by  succession  since 
the  commencement  of  the  lievolution  ;  and  the  right  of  succes¬ 
sion,  though  constantly  acknowledged  by  the  law,  has  been  so 
often  set  aside  by  revolutions,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  ‘  I  cannot  forget,’  said  Na])oleon  111.  to  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  birth  of  his  son  in  the  Tuilerics  in  1856, 
‘  that  no  prince  born  in  this  house  has  succeeded  his  father  on 
‘  the  throne.’  In  fact,  the  duration  of  a  dynasty  in  France  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

V'hat,  then,  is  the  true  value  of  hereditary  monarchy  ? 
Does  it  conduce  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  governments 
by  determining  the  succession  to  supreme  power,  or  does  it 
detract  from  them  by  the  chance  of  ])lacing  that  power  in 
incapable  hands  ?  The  answer  of  a  theoretical  reasoner  on 
government  might  admit  of  doidjt.  The  answer  of  j)ractical 
experience  resolves  that  doubt,  and  for  sufHcient  reasons. 
AVhen  the  succession  to  the  supreme  power  depends  on  a 
popular  vote,  a  legislative  jtreference,  or  a  revolution,  the 
dynastic  question  is  continually  ]»aramount  to  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  mind  of  the  ruler.  Ills  object  is  to  transmit 
or  perpetuate  his  power,  and  to  this  object  the  whole  ])olicy  of 
his  reign  is  subservient.  At  any  moment  the  change  may  occur. 
At  any  moment  he  or  his  heirs  must  be  prej;ared  to  meet  it. 
A  king  who  ascends  the  throne  by  even  the  most  legitimate 
forms  of  election,  as  William  111.  in  England  or  Louls-Philippe 
in  France,  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  large  bodies  of  his 
own  subjects  who  dispute  or  detest  his  authority.  The  Jacobites 
consj)ired  against  William ;  the  Royalists  and  Republicans 
waged  a  factious  opposition  against  the  House  of  Orleans. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  French 
people  ;  but  the  minority,  consisting  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  stood  aloof  from  him  and  his 
government,  and  w'ere  tlu-oughout  his  reign  his  irreconcilable 
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cneiniei«.  An  elective  sovereign  therefore  no  longer  represents 
the  integrity  of  his  empire.  The  house  is  divided  against  itself. 
The  divisions  of  party  on  such  a  question  attack  and  Aveaken, 
not  only  the  administrative  functions  of  the  government,  but 
the  representative  of  the  State  itself.  The  sovereign  therefore 
regards  a  portion  of  his  own  subjects  as  his  most  formidable 
cuemies ;  and  shoidd  a  crisis  of  danger  occur,  Avhich  ought  to 
call  forth  the  united  action  of  every  citizen,  that  is  the  very 
moment  his  adversaries  or  rivals  Avill  select  to  overthrow  him. 
Francis  I.  after  Pavia  was  not  the  less  King  of  France  in  a 
Sj)anish  j)rison.  Napoleon  III.  after  Sedan  is  a  nameless  fugi¬ 
tive  in  a  foreign  })alace,  and  the  State  drifts  in  total  anarchy 
to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  hereditary  rights  of  the  Valois 
Avere  unassailable ;  those  of  the  Ilonapartes  ai’e  a  jest. 

Even  in  the  United  States  of  America,  AA'here  the  ])eriodical 
rencAval  of  tlie  supreme  magistrate  by  election  is  established 
by  laAv  and  j)eacefully  conducted,  the  jwesidential  election 
Aveakens  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the  lluler.  It  Avas 
a  presidential  election  Avhich  caused  the  civil  Avar.  Another 
election  ensued  in  the  heat  of  the  contest;  the  Americans 
very  Aviscly  kept  ^Ir.  Lincoln  in  his  place.  Every  American 
President  is  mainly  occupied  Avith  the  desire  of  procuring  his 
oAvn  re-election,  or,  if  his  second  term  of  service  is  nearly  over, 
of  procuring  the  clectit)n  of  one  of  his  adherents.  General 
Grant  at  this  moment  is  in  the  former  position,  and  his  ])olicy 
is  governed  by  it.  The  j)olicy  of  his  opponents  is  equally 
governed  by  the  hoj)c  of  defeating  him  and  taking  his  place. 
Hence  jtcrsonal  interests  largely  control  and  distort  public 
measures.  There  is  uoav,  avc  are  sorry  to  say,  a  party  in  the 
United  States  Avho  Avould  not  scruple  to  jdunge  their  country 
into  Avar  Avith  England,  if  they  thought  that  measure  Avould 
give  them  a  majority  at  the  next  Presidential  election.  The 
fault  is  not  so  mnch  in  the  men,  as  in  the  vicious  institutions 
Avliich  iiold  tuit  such  tenq)Uitions  to  faction. 

In  this  country,  if  by  any  misfortune  the  ])rinciple  of  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy  Avere  shaken,  Ave  have  no  doubt  that  the 
pcojile  of  England  have  sufficient  experience  of  freedom  and 
sufficient  respect  for  the  hiAv  of  Parliament  to  conduct  peace¬ 
ably  their  oavu  affairs.  lJut  the  golden  bond  Avhich  holds 
together  the  IJritish  Empire  AAOuld  be  broken.  The  central 
foi’ce,  Avhich  makes  this  nation  so  great  a  poAver  in  the  Avorld, 
would  be  dissipated.  The  symbol,  Avhich  is  recognised  alike 
by  the  free  settlers  of  Australia  and  by  the  dusky  natives  of 
Hindostan,  Avould  be  lost.  The  outlying  realms  of  liiitish 
rule  Avould  recognise  no  allegiance  to  the  elected  ruler  of  the 
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English  people,  who  might  be  good  enough  lor  us,  but  who 
Avould  be  nothing  to  them.  As  it  is,  whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  our  political  and  social  institutions.  Great  liritain 
may  boast  that  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
the  course  of  law  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm  liavc  been 
unbroken,  and  that,  enjoying  as  much  freedom  as  any  2)eo})lc 
in  the  world,  she  has  also  enjoyed  a  degree  of  internal  peace, 
order,  and  security  to  which  no  other  nation  can  lay  claim. 

These  examples  may  illustrate  the  value  and  the  strength  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy ;  and 
however  seductive  the  theory  of  republican  election  may 
be  to  some  minds,  Ave  defy  them  to  replace  it.  All  other 
principles  of  supreme  government  are  contested  and  contest- 
able,  and  this  especially  at  the  most  critical  moments.  Dynastic 
law  and  tradition  alone  place  the  representative  of  the  supreme 
power  above  every  accident  except  that  of  the  extinction  of  his 
race.  The  French  Revolution  in  striking  doAvn  the  monarchy 
of  a  thousand  years  destroyed  the  tradition,  and  it  has  not  been 
restored.  They  have  substituted  for  it  the  ideal  of  ‘  France  ’ 
— and  no  doubt  in  a  country  so  homogeneous  and  so  patriotic, 
the  name  is  a  name  of  poAver.  But  France  not  represented 
by  any  efficient  laAvful  sovereign,  or  represented  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  declamatory  laAvyers  carried  to  the  Hotel  dc  \^ille 
by  a  Parisian  mob,  is  in  fact  as  helpless  as  an  idol  of  Avood  or 
stone.  Who  speaks  Avith  authority  in  her  name  ?  Who  con¬ 
trols  the  passions  and  interests  of  her  provinces  Avlth  an  equal 
hand  ?  Who  protects  her  ?  Who  defends  her  ?  Who  can  ever 
direct  aright  the  course  of  her  policy  toAvards  the  enemy  or 
the  passionate  self-sacrifice  of  her  sons?  Who  can  make  peace? 
Who  can  contract  in  her  name  ?  In  nothing  is  the  present  con¬ 
test  more  fearfully  unequal,  than  in  the  fact  that  it  lies  betAveen 
the  most  poAverful  monarchy  of  Europe,  governed  Avith  absolute 
clear-sighted  authority  by  its  king,  and  a  headless  State,  torn  as 
much  by  internal  dissensions  as  by  foreign  invasion.  Prussia, 
too,  has  had  her  days  of  humiliation.  After  tlena,  the  king 
retreated  to  the  Niemen  and  hardly  found  a  refuge  from  the 
oppressor  Avithin  the  verge  of  his  own  dominions.  But  Avher- 
ever  he  Avas,  there  Avas  the  Crown,  there  Avas  the  Sovereign, 
there  Avas  the  State.  Nothing  was  irrecoverably  lost  as  long 
as  the  vital  principle  of  the  monarchy  Avas  preserved.  To 
France,  unhappily,  by  the  results  of  her  reA'olution  that  re¬ 
source  is  denied ;  and  anarchy,  save  Avhere  it  is  locally  controlled 
by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  such  men  as  General  Trochu 
and  a  feAv  more,  presents  her  defenceless  to  the  enemy  and 
unprovided  for  the  future. 
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The  decline  and  fall  of  the  French  aristocracy,  as  a  political 
body,  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Kevolution  of 
1789.  To  find  a  race  of  nobles  and  landed  proprietors  leading 
an  indej)endcnt  existence  on  their  estates,  .and  j)Iaying  an 
independent  j)art  in  the  attiiirs  of  their  country,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  sixteenth  and  .seventeenth  centuries,  .and  to  the 
time  when  a  large  portion  of  the  best  blood  in  France  bold 
the  Protestant  faith.  The  civil  wars,  the  proscriptions  of 
lllchelicu,  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  corrupt  court 
of  Ids  successor  established  the  ascendency  of  the  Crown,  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  Versailles.  That  important 
clement  in  society  which,  in  this  country,  has  so  often  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  .against  the  encroachments  of  preroga¬ 
tive,  j)crished  in  France;  or  if  it  retained  its  own  privileges 
and  possessions,  these  were  rendered  odious  to  the  people, 
because  they  had  ceased  to  be  held  for  the  general  good.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  X^^  the  income  of  the  noble  consisted 
chiefiy  in  the  revenue  he  couM  draw,  under  various  names  and 
])rctcnccs,  from  those  who  held  under  him,  not  in  the  shape  of 
rent  but  of  charges  ou  every  form  of  rural  labour.  Ilis 
agents  harassed  the  tenants  with  fiscal  rapacity,  and  were 
<!onstantly  at  war  with  the  customs  that  foianerly  protected  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  landed  interest  was  everywhere 
poor.  Nobles,  ecclesiastics,  ennobled  citizens,  and  purchasers 
of  fiefs  were  alike  overwhelmed  with  debt.  The  rate  of  usury 
was  enormous.  Their  condition  was  described  by  Forbonnais  as 
that  of  men  ‘  reduced  to  extreme  penury  with  immense  nominal 
‘  possessions.’  Accordingly  wherever  sales  of  land  could  be 
made,  it  was  purchased  with  avidity.  lu  1760  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  a  quarter  of  the  soil  of  France  was  held  by  the 
])easantry,  a  quarter  by  the  bourgeoisie,  two-tenths  by  the 
clergy,  and  tbree-tenths  by  the  nobles.  The  subdivision  of 
lancl  was  reg.arded  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  deplorable 
(condition  of  the  country,  and  the  creation  of  a  ])easant  pro¬ 
prietary  was  alre.ady  advocated  as  the  panacea  of  the  nation. 
D’Argenson,  for  instance,  in  a  work  ])ublished  in  1740,  which 
Voltaire  described  as  the  best  book  he  had  read  for  twenty 
years,  insisted  upon  the  expedient  of  ‘  reconstructing  the  edifice 
‘  of  society,  shakeij  by  bad  laws,  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of 
‘  individuals  who  should  be  morally  and  economically  inde- 
‘  pendent.’  Ilis  ideal  was  that  the  land  .should  belong  to 
those  who  cultivated  it.  AVe  shall  see  in  another  page  of  this 
inquiry,  what  are  the  political  and  military  results  of  this 
.system.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  it  was  loudly  demanded  at 
the  outset  of  the  Revolution  by  all  classes  of  the  community  ; 
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that  the  nobles  themselves  ahaiuloned  their  teuclal  rights  as 
untenable ;  and  that  the  change  of  tenures  was  accomplished. 
To  this  hour,  this  is  the  result  of  the  Revolution  which  is  most 
loudly  applauded  by  French  writers  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  authority,  as  for  example,  by  M.  Douiol,  from  whose  in¬ 
structive  history  of  the  rural  classes  in  Franco  we  have 
borrowed  the  foregoing  facts.  It  is  er|ually  admired  by  those 
hhiglish  writers  who  seek  In  the  democracy  of  France  the 
model  of  the  reforms  they  desire  to  introduce  iu  this  country 
in  the  tenure  of  property  and  the  organisation  of  society. 
may,  therefore,  assume  that  this  state  of  things  is  reganled  as 
highly  beneficial,  and  so  undoubtedly  it  has  proved  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  when  liberated 
from  feudal  burdens,  which  have  hajtpily  no  parallel  amongst 
ourselves.  Hut  our  object  at  this  moment  is  to  point  out,  as  a 
simple  fact,  that  the  change  involved  the  extinction  of  the 
social  and  jxditical  infiuence  of  the  upper  classes ;  for  the  abuses 
of  the  feudal  tenures  aTul  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy,  identified 
by  its  sources  of  revenue  and  its  habits  of  expenditure  with 
the  court,  had  engendered  throughout  France  a  fierce  hatred 
of  social  inequality,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  to  this  day, 
though  the  causes  in  which  it  originated  have  long  disapjiearod. 
The  services,  therefore,  which  may  be  rendered  to  a  nation  by 
a  class  of  educated  proprietors  and  capitalists,  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  public  duties  of  their  station,  by  tbc  improvement 
of  cultivation  and  rural  administration,  and  by  the  local  in¬ 
fluence  of  men  solicitous  for  the  common  interest  of  those 
around  them,  are  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  France.  There  is 
no  ‘  public  s{)irit,’  to  use  a  most  emphatic  and  characteristically 
English  term.  Even  on  the  larger  estates  in  the  hands  of  those 
Avho  are  ca{)able  of  discliarging  the  duties  of  a  resident  gentry, 
the  good  ottices  of  the  Avealthy  are  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
hostility,  as  great  perhaps  as  Avhen  those  duties  Avore  the  in¬ 
vidious  shape  of  feudal  privileges.  The  I’esult  has  been,  to  a 
considei'ablc  extent,  to  displace  the  educated  classes  from  their 
natural  position  as  the  leading  ser\'ants  of  the  public  in  local 
and  political  affairs.  There  is  a  chasm  betAveen  them  and 
the  surrounding  peasantry,  Avhich  is  rarely  crossed :  and  the 
peasantry  Avould  certainly  refuse  to  recognise  in  the  gentry  the 
cham]:)ions  or  representatives  of  their  OAvn  interests. 

W e  think  this  fact,  Avhich  is  due  partly  to  the  splint  of  the 
Revolution  and  jiartly  to  causes  anterior  to  that  event,  explains 
in  some  measure  the  extraordinary  deficiency  of  men  capable 
of  leading,  governing,  and  guiding  the  nation  at  this  great 
crisis.  That  many  such  men  exist  in  so  intelligent  a  country 
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as  France  is  certain;  but  their  position  is  singularly  unfortu¬ 
nate,  for  they  have  been  proscribed  for  the  last  twenty  years 
by  a  Government  they  refused  to  serve,  and  they  are  equally 
thrust  aside  by  the  people.  The  dead  level  of  equality  has 
passed  over  their  heads,  and  as  none  are  conspicuous,  none 
great,  the  country  has  no  tried  or  natural  chiefs  and  leaders 
when  it  most  requires  them.  AVe  have  the  astonishing  fact 


betore  our  eyes,  that  at  this  moment,  Avith  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  great  reputations  surviving  from  the  period  of 
Parliamentai'v  government,  there  is  not  known  to  be  in  France 
a  general,  a  statesman,  or  an  orator  of  the  first  rank.  There 
is  not  a  man  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community  rest 
with  the  confidence  and  deference  paid  elsewhere  to  high  rank, 
to  tried  honour,  and  to  genius.  Society,  and  especially  the 
society  of  the  Empii-e,  is  barren.  \or  is  that  of  the  Kepublic 
more  fertile. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  the  lievolution  of  1789  was 
singularly  jirolific  of  great  men.  A  generation  of  extraordlnarv' 
energy  burst  forth  at  the  call  of  freedom,  and  filled  the  world 
for  fifty  years  with  their  exploits  and  their  renown.  They 
sprang  alike  from  every  rank  and  class  of  society.  But  the 
men  whom  the  Kevolution  called  into  action  were  not  its 
children.  They  had  been  born,  reared,  and  educated  under 
the  old  order  of  things.  We  have  now  before  us  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  revolutionary  period  in  its  third  generation — men 
educated  in  its  maxims  and  subjected  to  its  social  discipline. 
These  are  its  true  descendants  and  its  legitimate  heirs.  Has 
then  the  influence  of  the  lievolution  raised  or  lowered  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  capacity  of  Frenchmen?  Has  it  enlarged  their 
I  sphere  of  action  ?  lias  it  strengthened  those  ties  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes  of  society,  without  which  national 
action  is  paralysed  ?  Has  the  growth  of  democracy,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  every  other  element,  given  greater  union,  force,  and 
power  to  the  nation  and  to  the  State  ?  Down  to  a  very  recent 
period  it  was  believed,  and  would  have  been  maintained  by  all 
French  writers,  that  these  results  had  been  attained.  But  Ave 
leave  our  readers  to  answer  for  tbemselves  these  questions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  but  little  has  been  done  by 
modern  democracy  to  dignify  and  exalt  mankind.  The  area 
of  human  hapjnness  has  certainly  been  extended  by  the  diffusion 
of  freedom  and  knowledge,  and  we  rejoice  in  that  result.  But 
the  creative  genius  and  power  which  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  thought  and  action  thrive  not  upon  that  level  plain  ‘  on 
I  ‘  which  every  ant-hill  is  a  mountain,  and  every  thistle  a  forest- 
j  ‘  tree.’  Democracy,  it  may  be,  bears  with  it  the  destiny  or 


the  doomof  oivili-satioii ;  but  nowhere  us  yet  has  it  been  favour¬ 
able  to  greatness.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  it  reigns 
without  control,  no  man  since  Washington,  who  was  certainly 
no  democrat,  can  be  said  to  have  risen  to  true  eminence,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  a  great  crisis.  The  growth  or  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  force  bears  no  ])ro])ortiou  at  all  to  the 
spread  of  population  and  wealth.  In  like  manner,  France 
never  was  at  any  former  time  so  populous,  so  rich  in  all  material 
gifts,  and  apparently  s<o  prosperous  as  in  last  .1  uly  ;  but  never 
in  all  her  varied  history  was  she  so  destitute  «)f  greatness, 
whether  in  counsel  or  in  arms.  The  same  observation  might 
be  addressed  to  ourselves.  Great  Britain  in  1805  had  not  half 
the  population,  pr(*bably  not  one-fifth  of  the  wealth,  and  far 
less  material  culture,  education,  and  freedom,  than  wo  enjoy  at 
the  present  day.  But  we  cannot  boast  that  our  age  is  more  pro¬ 
lific  of  great  men  in  statesmanship,  war,  literature,  and  science 
than  the  fii*st  decade  of  this  century  ;  and  there  are  those  who 
think,  we  trust  erroneously,  that  the  relative  strength  of  the 
nation  as  compared  with  that  of  some  foreign  States  has  declined. 

The  tui’iiing  point  in  the  history,  both  of  England  and 
in  France,  lay  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  gave  the  one 
to  the  Protestant,  the  other  to  the  Catholic  cause — the  one 
to  free  inquiry,  free  institutions,  and  the  virility  of  self-go¬ 
vernment;  the  other  to  the  Romish  creed  ingrafted  by  a 
Latin  form  of  civilisation  (»n  a  Celtic  race.  Upon  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  by  the  test  of 
social  development,  the  advantage  does  not  rest  with  the  older 
creed ;  and  even  though  that  creed  may  have  lost  much  of 
its  ancient  authority  and  intolerance,  the  soil  in  which  it  has 
flourished  long  gives  signs  of  exhaustion.  Xevcrtheless,  the 
Church  of  France,  the  Church  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  of 
Pascal  and  Arnauld,  of  P«»rt-Royal  and  Saint-Maur,  fills  a 
glorious  and  imperishable  page  in  the  annals  of  that  nation  and 
of  the  human  race.  The  Galilean  clergy  maintained  their 
rights  against  the  Ultramontane  pretensions  of  Rome.  They 
were  the  depositories  of  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  the  realm. 
They  upheld  with  eloquence  and  fidelity  the  noble  principles 
of  Christian  morals  in  presence  of  a  corrupt  Court  and  a 
pleasure-loving  people ;  and  they  discharged  with  no  mean 
results  their  important  function  of  the  educators  of  the  nation. 
The  Revolution  swept  all  this  away.  It  was  impossible  to 
attack  the  Church,  says  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  one  of  his  letters, 
without  touching  every  fibre  of  the  State.  In  losing  their  en¬ 
dowments  they  lost  their  independence.  The  connexion  between 
the  clergy  and  the  higher  classes  of  society  was  broken.  They 
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became  a  stipendiary  ))ricsllioo(l,  witlumt  the  advantages  of  an 
establishment  and  without  the  energy  of  free  denominations. 
Tlieir  numbers  are  recruited  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
))casantry,  who  seek  in  holy  orders  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
conscription,  or  a  means  of  transferring  to  tlie  rest  of  the  family 
another  parcel  of  the  ])atrimonial  estate.  The  modern  parochial 
clergy  of  France  are  a  virtuous  and  devout  class  of  men.  But 
they  are  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  to  excess.  They  are  the 
tools  of  the  most  bigoted  Ultramontane  doctrines,  even  against 
the  judgment  of  their  own  prelates.  Their  iiiHuence  is  confined 
to  women  and  devotees,  and  they  have  almost  entirely  lost  their 
conti’ol  over  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  The  consc- 
(pience  is  that  the  education  of  the  upper  classes  of  men  is 
strangely  divorced  from  a  liigh  system  of  moral  and  religious 
ju’incijde,  based  on  the  accountability  of  man  to  God,  and  that 
in  place  of  it  a  course  of  secular  instruction,  regulated  by  the 
Im|)erial  University,  and  based  chiefly  on  the  exact  or  natural 
sciences,  has  trained  the  minds  and  characters  of  modern 
Frenchmen.  It  is  not  true  that  the  French  are  an  immoral 
and  irreligious  people,  as  is  too  cominoidy  supjwsed  by  those 
who  take  their  notions  of  French  life  and  society  from  the 
garbage  of  French  literature,  the  novels  i>f  the  day.  In  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  the  army,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
laxity  of  practice,  arising  from  many  causes.  But  we  hold 
very  cheap  the  pretensions  of  those  who  thank  God  they  ar<^ 
not  as  those  Sadducees.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  there  is  as  much  rectitude,  chastity,  and  sobriety  as  in 
any  other  country.  But  they  are  a  people  who  have  lost  their 
guides.  A  plain  standard  of  faith  and  duty  is  not  brought 
Iionie  to  their  doors  and  hearths.  Their  conception  of  duty  is 
based  on  notions  of  filial  piety  and  mutual  interest.  The  sense 
and  love  of  truth  has  been  painfully  weakened  among  them. 
They  afford  a  speaking  example  of  what  an  intelligent  peo])le 
may  become  Avhen  education  is  severed  from  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  when  the  standard  of  those  principles  is  lowered  or 
obscured. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  diftidence  .and  regret,  for  it  is 
a  most  invidious  task  to  comment  on  the  failings  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  people,  when  we  are  conscious  how  far  we  ourselves 
fall  short  of  the  highest  rule  of  life.  We  know  how  hard  it  is 
for  education  to  combat  the  materialist  tendency  of  the  age, 
the  density  of  j)0])ulation,  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  social  ills. 
But  though  we  fail — as  all  must  fail — to  reach  the  lofty  ideal 
of  a  Christian  people,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  dej)eiul3  in  no  small  degree 
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on  the  visible  standard  of  faith  and  duty  set  before  it.  Take 
away  the  Bible  and  the  activity  c»f  the  Christian  ministry  from 
the  people  of  this  island,  and  what  would  they  become  ?  Yet 
that  is  to  some  e.xtcnt  the  condition  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  peoi)le  of  France  find  themselves.  The  defects  of  such 
a  society  are  precisely  those  which  might  be  anticipated  in  a 
community  in  which  the  religious  sanction  of  moral  law  has 
lost  its  power.  A  recent  theological  writer  *  who  has  investi¬ 
gated  with  acuteness  the  causes  of  the  corruj)tion  and  decay  of 
the  Roman  ijcoplc  under  the  Emperors,  sums  them  up  in  one  cx- 
])ressive  phrase — the  separation  of  I'cligion  and  morality.  There 
was  religion  in  Rome,  but  it  was  the  religion  of  paganism  : 
there  was  morality,  but  it  was  the  morality  of  philoso|)hers. 
The  two  great  elements  of  social  law  were  disunited.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  France,  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  presents  obvious  and  striking 
resemblances  to  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  pages 
of  Roman  hi-loriai;.'  and  I’oman  satirists. 

AVe  have  now  cursorily  noticed  the  most  important  of  tin* 
ancient  institutions  of  France,  swept  away  by  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  the  Ivcvolution  has  substituted 
for  them.  It  has  eonferi’cd  upon  the  people  etiual  civil  and 
jiolitical  rights  extending  to  univei’sal  sufirage,  and  these  are 
occasionally  exercised  directly  and  in  the  last  resort,  so  as 
virtually  to  super.'cde  the  representative  system.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  administration,  in  all  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  derives  Its  strength  from  the  central  authority  and 
not  from  tl;c  ]»eo])lc.  it  maintains  a  large  })ermanent  army 
raised  by  conscription.  It  aj)j)lios  to  the  upper  classes  a  system 
of  education  of  which  the  Ecole  I’oly technique  is  the  type ; 
and  it  methodises  in  a  high  degree  all  the  other  stejjs  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  advancement  in  life.  It  encourages  small  landed 
property,  anil  discourages  large  estates,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Civil  Code  in  subdividing  property.  The  Civil  Code,  which 
is  the  true  root  and  fertile  jiarent  of  the  democratic  social  con¬ 
dition  of  France,  limits  the  testamentary  power,  and  virtually 
divides  a  man's  in’ojierty  between  his  otisjiring  in  his  lifetime, 
by  the  indefeasible  recognition  of  their  share  in  it ;  it  renders 
almost  impossible  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  family  for 
several  generations ;  it  proscribes,  prohibits,  and  defeats  all 
trusts,  settlements,  entails,  and  limitations  of  real  and  personal 
])roperty  ;  and  it  favours  the  two  prevailing  passions  of  the 
people — the  passion  for  equality  and  the  passion  for  the  acqui- 
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iiitiun  of  laud.  Under  the  operation  of  these  causes  and 
motives,  the  soil  of  France  is  greatly  subdivided.  Four  or  five 
millions  of  citizens  and  their  families  live  by  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  parcel  of  land  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  rights  connected  with  it.  They  form  a  numerical  majority 
in  the  State,  and  as  they  present  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
uniformity  of  taste,  habit,  and  opinion  tlironghout  France,  the 
probability  is  that  without  concert  they  will  all  act  in  the  same 
manner.  It  was  thus  that,  hating  the  Republic  in  1848,  they 
made  Louis  Xapoleon  tlieir  candidate,  and  ratified  the  couj) 
d'etat  of  1851  by  tlieir  votes.  On  broad  principles  of  republican 
equality  and  universal  sufifrage,  the  peasantry  are  and  ought 
to  be  the  masters  of  France ;  and  as  they  are  vehemently  oji- 
jtosed  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  great  towns,  the 
rural  vote  is,  of  the  two,  the  basis  of  legality  and  onler. 
That,  however,  is  all  that  w’e  can  venture  to  say  for  it.  It  has 
been  frecpicntly  contended  that  a  peasant  proprietary  is  the 
best  guarantee  against  wars  and  revolutions — that  they  have 
e^  erything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  such  convulsions — 
and  that  France  ought  thei-efore  of  all  countries  to  be  the  most 
exempt  from  them.  Even  so  acute  an  observer  as  Lord 
Palmerston  remarked,  during  a  visit  to  France  he  made  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  of  .Inly  18.30,  that  ‘  there  were  too  many 
‘  millions  of  owners  of  land  and  funds  in  France  to  let  it  be 
‘  possible  that  anything  should  haiipcn  endangering  the  safety 
‘  of  one  projierty  or  the  other.’  A  natural  inference,  but  one 
totally  confuted  by  experience.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
millions  of  F rench  proprietors  of  land  and  rentes  detest  revo¬ 
lution  and  dread  war.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  are  nomi¬ 
nally  invested  with  su})remo  jmwer  in  the  State  by  their  votes. 
Yet  they  can  neither  avert  revolution  nor  resist  war,  nor  even, 
as  it  seems,  o|)pose  a  bold  front  to  them  when  they  occur.  By 
all  accounts  this  hapless  peasant — this  unit  of  French  society — 
this  individual  of  small  possessions  and  absolute  rights,  might 
he  a  very  happy  and  inoffensive  member  of  society,  if  the  world 
were  always  undisturbed  ;  but  throw  him  into  perilous  and 
critical  circumstances,  and  he  is  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  And 
this  brings  us  nearer  to  the  causes  which  api)ear  to  us  to  have 
contributed  to  this  marvellous  collapse  of  a  great  people.  The 
action  of  democratic  laws  and  habits  seems  to  have  pulverised 
and  ilislntegrated  the  French  nation — to  have  destroyed  at  once 
both  the  strength  and  cohesion  of  its  elements — and  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  race  of  beings  too  small  to  deal  with  great 
emergencies,  and  too  much  divided  to  combine  to  meet  them. 

To  render  this  novel  state  of  things  more  intelligible  to  the 
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English  reader,  let  us  contrast  it  with  the  institutions  familiar 
to  ourselves.  Everything  in  England  is  organised  to  give 
permanence  and  ])erpctuity  to  the  relations  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  Property  is  held  by  one  man  under  innumerable  limit¬ 
ations  for  the  benefit  of  others  not  only  in  the  ])resent  genera¬ 
tion,  but  in  generations  to  come.  Few  men  dispose  absolutely 
of  wh.at  they  possess,  unless  it  be  self-ac(|uired.  All  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  are  based  on  the  j)rinciple  of  interdependence — all 
classes,  ranks,  and  individuals  are  bound  each  to  each  bv 
mutual  duties.  The  land  is  worked  by  a  eombination  of  the 
labouring  man,  the  farmer,  and  the  landlord.  Each  of  them 
is  indispensable  to  the  other.  The  labourer  draws  his  wages 
independent  of  the  variations  of  prices  and  seasons  ;  the  farmer 
is  enabled  to  farm  .‘iOO  acres  Avith  his  capital,  Avhich  would  not 
])urchase  thii'ty  acres  of  his  oAvn  :  the  landlord  is  the  chief  capi¬ 
talist,  who  in  the  long  run  bears  the  main  risk  of  the  adventure. 
He  has  his  duties  to  his  tenants,  duties  to  his  family,  duties 
to  the  ])ubHc.  The  public  funds,  and  all  sorts  of  securities, 
are  held  to  an  immense  amount  in  tru.st  under  family  settle¬ 
ments.  by  which  the  immediate  interest  and  ])ower  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  checked  and  circumscribed  by  the  interests  and 
rights  of  others.  This  mutual  dejiendence,  which  exists  wnth 
reference  tf»  ])roperty  and  its  uses,  runs  through  every  branch 
of  ETiglish  social  life:  it  is  the  basis  of  our  credit :  it  is  the 
•secret  of  our  enormous  power  of  association  :  it  is  the  breath 
of  public  life,  for  it  begets  a  sense  of  duty  tt)  others  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  sense  of  reliance  on  others  on  the  other  hand. 

All  this  is  rever.«ed  by  the  laws,  manners,  and  social  institu¬ 
tions  of  modern  France.  The  Code  Civil  prohibits  all  the 
varied  forms  of  limitation  of  the  right  of  j)roperty.  It  recog¬ 
nises  but  one  form  of  pro|)orty  which  gives  the  absolute  dis¬ 
posal  of  it.  No  man  holds  anything  subject  to  the  claims  of 
another ;  no  man  has  reversionary  or  other  claims  over  the 
possessions  of  another.  One  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
is,  that  although  the  upper  classes  of  France  and  America  are 
less  rich  than  those  of  England,  they  spend  Avhat  they  have 
more  freely ;  they  have  in  fact  more  to  spend,  because  their 
capital,  as  avcII  as  the  income  derived  from  it,  is  at  their  OAvn  dis- 
pos.al.  .lust  as  we  see  in  lingland  that  newly-enriched  persons 
spend  their  money  more  freely  than  old  territorial  families.  In 
the  lower  classes,  the  desire  to  obtain  a  certain  possession  is 
increased  by  the  sense  of  absolute  property  in  it.  But  the 
owner  of  a  small  parcel  of  land  becomes  selfish  and  self-con¬ 
tained  in  proportion  to  this  sense  of  individual  power.  The 
land  suffices  to  maintain  and  employ  himself  and  his  family. 
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It’  he  keep  clear  of  the  neighbouring  money -lender,  he  iis  sole 
master  of  it.  He  owes  nothing  to  the  landlord ;  he  asks 
nothing  of  the  labourer.*  His  wants,  his  desires,  and  his 
sympathies  are  bounded  within  its  limits.  No  doubt  some 
advantage  from  this  state  of  society  is  to  be  found  in  the 
self-reliance  and  independence  it  confers.  But  this  advantage 
must  be  set  off  against  the  indifference  it  begets  to  the  wants 
and  claims  of  others.  It  engenders,  therefore,  a  high  degree  of 
selfishness,  accom))anled  by  dislike  and  distrust  of  everything 
that  interferes  with  it,  and  an  indifference  to  more  enlarged 
interests.  To  give  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
state  of  society.  The  Code  Civil,  as  is  well  known,  compels  a 
man  to  divide  his  land  and  other  property  equally  amongst  his 
(Jdldren.  The  French  peasant  regards  the  extreme  partition 
of  his  possessions  as  au  evil  only  to  be  avoided  by  limiting  the 
number  of  his  descendants.  He  therefore  restricts  himself  to 
two  children.  The  most  imperious  of  human  passions  is  kept 
in  check  by  this  consideration.  The  interests  of  morality 
suffer;  and  the  nnmeiieal  strength  of  the  population  is  stopped 
in  its  natural  growth  by  a  sordid  view  of  ])ersonal  interest.  The 
effects  of  this  check  to  the  rural  population  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  have  been  j)ointed  out  by  us  on  a  former  occasion. 
Kven  the  j)hysical  growth  of  the  race  is  stunted  by  it.  It  can 
be  arithmetically  demonstrated  that  the  conscription  drains  off 
tJie  whole  natural  increase  of  the  country,  and  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  of  France  is  theref»)re  almost  stationary.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  towns  tends,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  to  increase  by 
the  immigration  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  from  the  rural 
districts.!  But  this  class  consists  of  those  who,  not  being 
holders  of  land,  and  not  choosing  to  accept  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers,  are  driven  away  by  their  own  families 

♦  In  the  villages  of  Auvergne  where  the  soil  is  entirely  divided  be¬ 
tween  small  proprietors,  working  on  their  own  land,  the  last  remaining 
Landlords  or  large  holders  liave  been  compelled  to  sell  their  estates 
because  they  find  no  labourers  to  cultivate  them.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  smiths,  carpenters,  and  masons,  who  are  useful  to  themselves, 
i  the  peasant  proprietors  will  not  allow’  jiersons  not  of  their  own  class  to 

1  dwell  in  their  villages :  the  superfluous  population,  for  whom  there  is 

5  no  land,  are  driven  away  to  seek  employment  in  towns. 

I  In  Paris  alone  this  immigration  is  calculated  at  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  tliousand  men  in  the  last  tw’enty  years.  Their  fate  has  been 
singxdarly  unfortunate,  for  after  luiving  laboured  with  their  hands  to 
rebuild  the  capital  of  France  with  unexampled  splendour,  it  has  de¬ 
volved  on  them  to  defend  it,  and  probably  a  considerable  number  of 
them  will  be  found  to  have  perished  in  the  siege  of  Paris. 
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and  by  the  custom  of  the  country  to  seek  eniidoymcnt  in  towns. 
They  are  therefore  the  most  discontented  portion  of  tlie  nation. 
They  readily  adopt  the  loose  habits  and  the  loose  social  theories 
current  amonjjst  French  ouvrlcrx :  they  form  what  is  termed  the 
proletariat  of  France,  and  having;  no  stake  in  the  country  and 
no  interest  in  maintaininj;  its  institutions,  they  readily  become 
the  turbulent  partisans  of  republican,  and  even  revolutionary, 
principles.  It  is  amongst  this  class  alone  that  the  republic  lias 
any  hold  ;  by  the  mass  of  the  people  it  is  not  only  not  desired, 
but  dreaded  and  abhorred.  Yet  these  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  powerful  in  the  towns  to  overthrow  many  an  established 
authority,  and  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  free 
government  a  task  of  gi’cat  difficulty.  The  democracy  of  the 
provinces  is  conservative.  The  democracy  of  the  towns  is  de¬ 
structive.  But  these  opjiosite  results  arise  from  the  same  cause 
— an  intensely  selfish  interest. 

This  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has  been  described 
by  the  best  writers  as  indiridualisni.  Individual  property,  indi¬ 
vidual  independence,  individual  gain,  is  the  basis  of  democratic 
institutions.  Let  anyone  observe  an  assembly  of  French 
peasants  on  a  market  day.  -Vll  equal,  all  alike,  all  sharing 
one  class  of  interests  and  passions,  intolerant  to  excess  of  any 
superiority  of  intelligence,  wealth,  or  power,  they  resemble  the 
atoms  of  which  a  floating  mass  may  be  composed.  In  ordinary 
times  their  lives  are  industrious  and  contented.  But  they  are 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  an  emergency  :  tliey  are  governed 
by  no  public  spirit  or  sympathy  with  public  objects.*  Beyond 
their  own  narrow'  field  of  vision,  they  see  and  acknowledge 
nothing  but  the  ])owcr  t)f  the  Government.  Such  a  people  is 
trained  to  live  under  an  absolute  authority  ;  and  accordingly, 
if  their  opinion  is  asked  on  the  subject,  it  is  in  favour  of  abso¬ 
lute  authority  that  their  votes  arc  given.  Should  that  absolute 
authority  fail  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  duties  devolved 
upon  it,  there  is  nothing  to  protect  such  a  peoj)le  from  anarchy 
or  subjugation.  The  life  of  man  is  so  short  and  the  powers 
of  a  single  generation  so  Hmite<l,  that  it  is  only  by  adding 


*  To  cite  another  illustration  from  Auvergne.  The  communal  or 
parish  roads  in  France  arc  made  by  the  commune,  which  levies  so 
many  days’  statute  labour  on  its  own  members  for  the  purpose.  In 
Auvergne  the  communal  roads  are  detestable,  sometimes  hardly  exist. 
The  reason  given  is  that  no  man  will  consent  to  tax  liimself  for  a 
benefit  he  would  share  with  his  neighbours.  The  roads  made  by  the 
State  and  the  Department  arc,  of  course,  excellent,  but  they  are  not  in 
the  control  of  the  pea.santry. 
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togctlier  the  efforts  of  several  generations  and  by  seeurlng 
permanence  and  pei’petuity  to  the  results  of  human  labour  that 
great  institutions  are  created.  Trusts  and  settlements  which 
give  ])crmancnce  to  family  property,  endowments,  chartered 
corporations,  and  hereditary  rank,  are  all  legal  contrivances 
for  the  ])urposc  of  securing  and  perpetuating  the  benefits  of 
labour  and  success.  They  give  strength  and  stability  to  society 
by  creating  interests  and  ])owers  more  lasting  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  those  of  the  present  time.  They  are  to  the  moral 
energy  of  man  what  mechanism  is  to  force,  by  preserving  and 
applying  what  it  cannot  produce.  Hut  to  all  institutions  of 
this  permanent  nature,  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  opiiosed.  It 
views  with  a  jealous  and  hostile  eye  everything  that  it  cannot 
control.  It  resists  permanent  and  collective  oldigations  as  an 
encroachment  on  tlie  unlimited  personal  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  therefore  weakens  the  traditional  elements  of 
society  and  readily  sacrifices  the  ])ast  and  the  future  to  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  jrresent.  By  one  system 
men  are  raised  to  the  power  and  duration  of  iiistitutions ;  by 
the  other  institutions  are  reduced  and  contracted  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  weakness  of  man.  Democratic  jiower  is  an  essential  and 
useful  check  to  the  abuses  of  authority,  but  it  is  a  feeble  or 
violent  instrument  of  governmeut,  and  the  collective  strength 
of  a  nation  may  be  sensibly  diminished  by  it. 

We  had  already  written  these  remarks,  when  it  occurred 
to  us  to  turn  to  a  half-forgotten  passage  in  which  !M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  described  with  his  wonted  sagacity  the  same 
distinction,  and  traced  its  conse(|ucnces.  The  i)age  is  so 
remarkable,  .'ind  so  apposite  to  tl»c  present  state  of  things  in 
France,  that  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  our  own  credit  for  origi¬ 
nality  we  transcribe  it : — 

‘  Aristocratic  institutions  liavi*  the  cfi'cct  of  closely  hiniling  eveiT 
man  to  several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  .\.s  iu  aristocratic  coinuiunities 
all  the  citizens  occupy  fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  tlie  result 
is  that  each  of  them  always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose 
patronage  is  necessary  to  him,  and  below  himself  another  man  whose 
co-operation  he  may  claim.  Men  living  in  aristocratic  ages  .are  there¬ 
fore  .almost  always  closely  attached  to  something  placed  out  of  their 
own  sphere,  and  they  are  often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  in  those  ages  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and 
th.at  men  seldom  think  of  ssicrificing  themselves  for  mankind  ;  but  they 
often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men.  In  democratic  ages,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  duties  of  each  individual  to  the  race  .are  much  more 
clear,  devoted  service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more  rare ;  the  bond  of 
hum.an  .affection  is  extended,  hut  it  is  also  relaxed.  Amongst  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  new  families  are  constantly  springing  up,  others  are  con- 
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stantly  falling  away,  ami  all  that  rt-main  cliange  tlieir  conclitiim  :  the- 
woof  of  time  is  every  insUnit  broken,  ami  the  track  of  generations 
elliiced.  Tliose  who  went  l>elbrc  are  soon  forgotten ;  of  those  who  will 
eoine  after  one  has  any  idea ;  the  interest  of  man  is  confined  to  those 
in  close  propim|intv  to  himself.  As  each  class  approximates  to  othen- 
classes  and  intermingles  with  them,  its  members  become  indiflerent 
am!  as  strangers  to  (me  another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of  a!! 
the  inember'i  of  the  coinninnlty,  from  the  j)casimt  to  the  king  :  d-  ino- 
cracy  breaks  tlnit  chtiin  and  severs  every  link  of  it.’  (^Deinornn  i/  in 
America,  2nd  part.  2nd  liook,  ch:i|).  2.) 

Again,  after  pointing  out  that  freedom,  and  tlie  habitual 
performance  of  public  duties  by  the  power  of  asstKtiatioti,  as 
ill  the  United  States,  are  the  only  correctives  of  this  selfish 
individualism  and  isolation,  M.  de  Tocipieville  proceeds,  in 
another  chapter: — 

‘  Aristocratic  comniunitie.-<  always  contjiin  amongst  a  multitude  of 
persons,  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small  number  of  [lowerliil 
and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom  can  achieve  great  undertakings 
single-handed.  In  aristocratic  societies  men  do  not  need  to  combine  in 
order  to  act,  because  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Kvery  wealthy 
and  powerful  cilizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  permanent  and  compul 
sory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who  are  dependent  uixni  him,  or 
whom  he  ma'xes  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  designs.  Amongst 
democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  arc  independent 
;ind  feeble :  they  can  do  hardly  anything  by  themselves,  and  none  of 
them  can  oblige  his  fellow-men  to  lend  him  their  assistance.  The;i  all, 
therefore,  fall  into  a  state  <f  incapacity,  if  they  do  not  learn  voluntarily 
to  help  one  another.  If  men  living  in  democratic  countries  had  no 
right  and  no  inclination  to  a.ssociate  lor  political  purposes,  their  inde¬ 
pendence  irovld  he  in  yreat  jeopardy;  but  they  might  long  preserve 
their  wealth  .and  their  cidtivation  :  whereas  if  they  never  acriuired  the 
habit  of  forming  associ.ations  in  ordinary  life,  ririlisation  itself  iron  Id  be 
endanyered.  A  jieople  amongst  which  individuals  should  lose  the 
|»owcr  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without  actpiiring  the 
means  of  producing  them  by  united  exertions,  u'onld  soon  relapse  into 
barbarism.'  {Democracy  in  America,  2nd  part,  2nd  book,  chap.  5.) 

Tills  last  sentence  states  with  admirable  precision  the  whole 
pith  of  our  own  argument. 

Unhappily,  but  not  unexpectedly,  it  was  in  these  debris  of 
the  Freneh  Revolution,  and  amongst  a  pcojile  upon  which 
-democracy  had  e.xcrted  all  its  disintegrating  power,  without 
the  correcting  influence  of  freedom  and  self-government,  that 
Imperialism  struck  root.  And  Imperialism  as  it  was  under¬ 
stood  and  practised  by  the  late  Sovereign  of  France,  aggra- 
v.atcd  all  the  evils  of  democracy  and  indeed  lived  upon  them, 
^riic  nation  sank  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  personal 
(lovernment,  which  became  the  sole  depository  of  power,  and 
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la’omisecl  the  people  in  cxehaiige  uuboiuuled  niateriul  pro»- 
jierity.  The  i)rcss  was  fettered.  The  riglit  of  association 
for  political  objects  Avas  denied.  Even  the  material  progress 
i  f  the  country  was  purchased  at  the  jirice  of  higher  interests 
iind  proved  a  porishahle  eoinniodity,  and  (to  quote  another 
jihrase  of  M.  de  Tocqucville)  ‘the  more  enfeebled  and  incoin- 

•  potent  the  citizens  heeaine,  the  more  active  the  Government 

•  Avas  rendered,  in  order  that  society  at  large  may  execute 

•  Avhat  individuals  can  no  longer  accomplish.’  There  lay  the 
delusion,  'fhere  can  be  no  strength  in  a  (ioA-ernment  other 
tlian  the  strength  of  the  nation;  and  if  the  nation  sinks  in 
( nergy,  morality,  and  indciicndencc,  sooner  or  later  the  (jo- 
A  eminent  mu.'t  share  the  same  fate. 

Xo  example  of  this  truth  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
I  ondition  of  the  French  army  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  for  the 
army  is  the  youthful  strength  of  the  nation,  trained  by  the 
Government  itself  and  under  its  immediate  control.  AV'"e  are 
( ertain  that  the  peasant  population  of  France  had  no  desire 
for  war.  They  kncAv  the  price  of  it  too  Avell,  and  all  their 
interests  and  tastes  Avcrc  opposed  to  it.  If  a  plebiscite  could 
have  been  taken  on  the  (iiicstion  the  votes  Avould  have  been 
ten  to  one  for  jieace.  J>ut  they  Avere  poAverless  even  to  make 
knoAvn  their  opinions ;  utterly  poAverless  to  check  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  course.  The  Emperor  appears  to  have  supposed 
(perhaps  erroneously)  that  the  army  did  wish  for  Avar  and  was 
prepared  for  it.  The  AA-arning  voice  Avhich  had  come  from  the 
ranks  in  the  last  plebiscite  had  startled  and  alarmed  him. 
Uut  even  the  army  Avas  infected  by  the  disease  Avhich  had 
struck  so  deep  into  the  community — no  rcsjicet,  no  poAver  of 
combination,  no  discijdine,  luxury  among  the  officers,  dis¬ 
content  among  the  soldiers,  most  of  Avhom  AAcre  longing  to 
return  to  their  parental  fields.  Taken  from  the  })opulation, 
the  army  shared  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  population  and  its 
military  character  Avas  decomposed  by  them.  In  no  other 
m.anner  can  avc  account  for  the  unexanqiled  spectacle  of  the 
rapid  dissolution,  after  tAvo  or  three  indecisive  battles,  of  large 
bodies  of  disciplined  ti'oops. 

The  world  saAV  in  1794  of  Avhat  might  be  capable  an 
army,  hastily  raised,  but  burning  Avith  the  tire  of  revolutionary 
patriotism  and  hurled  against  the  antiquated  battalions  of 
Germany.  But  nothing  differs  more  from  that  enthusiastic 
and  victorious  levy  than  the  late  army  of  France,  raised  by 
conscription  from  a  people  intent  on  their  OAvn  interests, 
relaxed  by  a  long  peace,  trained  in  part  by  irregular  Avai-fare 
against  the  tribes  of  Africa,  officered  by  men  Avho  OAved 
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everytliing  to  tlieii*  military  rank  and  liacl  no  social  import¬ 
ance.  Seniority  is,  of  course,  the  strict  rule  of  jiromotion 
in  democratic  armies.  The  consequence  was  that  all  the 
superior  officers  of  the  French  army  were  elderly  men;  their 
average  age  was  from  60  to  64 ;  the  average  age  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  generals  of  1794  was  60.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  supposed  that  the  natural  valour  and 
pugnacity  of  the  French  soldier  would  break  forth  with  an 
irresistible  impetus  in  face  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ivhinc.  l>ut 
this  expectation  was  disappointed.  The  thjnanncal  force  of 
the  army  Avas  wanting.  It  displayed  no  power  of  cohesion  ; 
after  the  first  reverses,  the  defeated  corps  collapsed  into  a 
rabble  ;  acts  of  astonishing  insubordination  marked  the  whole 
line  of  march  ;  and  at  the  last  extremity  both  in  Sedan  and 
Metz,  there  was  no  disposition  to  adopt  the  heroic  alternative 
of  desperate,  and  perhaps  unavailing  resistance.  These  facts 
arc  80  much  at  variance  with  the  past  history  and  character  of 
the  French  army,  that  avc  cannot  but  infer  from  them  that  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  nation  had  debilitated  the 
army.  They  appear  not  to  be  the  same  race  of  men  as  those 
valiant  conscri|)ts,  mere  boys,  of  1814,  avIio,  in  numbers  not 
exceeding  4(»,(J()<),  barred  the  road  to  I’aris  against  the  Allied 
armies;  tAvice  broke  the  raidcs  of  Illiicher  ;  and  nearly  decided 
SchAvarzenberg  to  desist  from  the  invasion.  .Vll  democratic 
institutions  arc  possessed  by  an  intense  energy  at  their  origin 
and  connnenceinent.  They  arc  animated  by  ])opular  enthusiasm 
and  revolutionary  poAver.  But  Avhen  these  transitory  elements 
of  strength  Avear  off,  they  have  far  less  of  tenacity,  ])erpotnity, 
and  endurance  than  the  institutions  of  monarchical  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  States.  This  observation  seems  to  a])ply  to  their 
military  as  aa'cII  as  to  their  civil  condition.  Again,  no  armies 
are  less  likely  to  be  animated  by  an  intense  military  spirit  tlian 
those  Avhich  arc  raised  by  conscription  from  a  [)copie  of  peasant 
proprietors.  Every  recruit  joins  the  anny  by  comjndsion,  not 
to  seek  in  it  the  jn-ofession  of  his  choice,  but  in  obedience  to 


*  Even  in  point  of  numbers  it  Avould  seem  that  the  armies  of  modern 
Fnmce  liave  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population.  On  tlie 
1st  J.annary,  1078,  says  M.  Camille  Uousset  in  his  invaluable  ‘  Ilistoire 
‘  de  Louvois’  (vol.  ii.  p.  477),  Louis  XlVh  had  under  arms  279,010 
men.  The'  population  of  Franco  probably  did  not  :it  that  time  ex¬ 
ceed  seventeen  millions.  In  1870,  Avith  a  population  of  forty  millions, 
the  number  of  effective  French  troops  in  the  field  Avas  apparently  not 
much  greater  than  it  had  been  nearly  two  centuries  before.  It  is  true 
that  Fnnce  suft'ered  cruelly  from  the  exhausting  levies  of  Louis  XIV.’s 
wars,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  reign  the  population  declined. 
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the  law  which  obliges  him  to  quit  his  natural  position  in  life  for 
several  years,  and  tears  him  from  the  cultivation  of  his  oAvn 
or  his  father’s  homestead.  He  is  therefore  a  reluctant  soldier, 
and,  far  from  regarding  the  barrack  or  the  camp  as  his  home, 
he  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  to  his  village.  The 
conduct  of  the  French,  both  in  the  field  and  as  prisoners  of 
war,  warrants  the  belief  that  these  feelings  had  more  weight 
with  them  than  the  passion  of  military  glory  or  even  the  sense 
of  military  duty.  The  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  peasant 
proprietors  is  probably  beneficial  as  an  clement  of  peace,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  augment  the  military  power  of  the  State. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  late  reverses  of  the  French  armies 
have  Inflicted  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  national  ])ride  of  the 
people  and  on  their  absolute  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  their 
arms.  But  this  shock  does  not  a))pear  to  have  called  forth  a 
orrespoiuling  effoi-t  on  the  part  of  the  poi)ulation.  Everybody 
has  noticed  with  surprise  the  surrender  of  populous  towns  to 
small  parties  of  invading  horsemen.  The  enormous  lines  of 
communication  of  the  Prussian  armies  have  seldom  been  as¬ 
sailed.  ^Vnd  the  travellers  who  have  crossed  France  dui-ing 
the  war  have  been  struck  by  the  submissive  a  'quiescence  of 
the  peasantry  under  a  calamity  which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
in’esistible.  We  know  very  well  what  they  feel.  We  can 
guess  the  fierce  execrations  with  which  they  dog  the  track  of 
the  Invader.  But  })crsonal  and  local  interests  are  powerful 
restraints  on  national  action.  The  defence  of  Paris  is  heroical, 
and  amongst  the  gallant  chiefs  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  may 
be  reckoned  many  of  the  best  names  of  F ranee ;  but  the 
general  attitude  of  the  people  has  hitherto  been  that  of  despair 
rather  than  of  enthusiasm. 

[t  would  be  unjust  to  the  Provisional  Government  of  Defence 
and  to  the  nation,  not  to  admit  that  prodigious  exertions  have 
been  made  to  ixqiol  tlic  enemy,  not  without  great  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  cidticise  their 
language,  or  to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  actions,  under 
so  many  difficulties,  when  we  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  [)atriotism.  The  remarks  we  are  making 
are  not  aimed  at  any  particidar  ])ersons  or  jtarties  ;  but  at  the 
general  tendency  and  result  of  that  state  of  society  which  has 
obtained  the  mastery  over  France  by  the  Revolution.  Nothing 
can  moi’c  completely  Illustrate  that  tendency  than  the  fact  that 
in  a  supreme  crisis  of  fate,  France  finds  herself  governed  by 
two  or  three  second-rate  lawyers,  who  owe  their  notoriety  to 
readiness  of  speech.  The  country  has  been  fe<l  upon  false¬ 
hoods,  and  was  never  suft’ered  to  know  the  truth  until  it  was 
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too  hitc  to  act  ujK)n  it,  hccuuse  there  was.  no  man  bold  or  strong 
enough  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  su{)reme  democracy,  which 
shares  with  absolute  kings  the  privilege  of  being  approached 
Avith  bated  breath  and  flattered  into  ruin.  To  this  hour,  this 
|K>or  stricken  people  is  addressed  in  the  language  of  courtiers, 
as  if  its  ministers  and  journalists  Avere  its  slaves  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  sav  Avho  Avill  assume  the  invidious  duty  of  breaking  the 
spell.' 

The  Govenunent  of  National  Defence  in  France  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  tAvomen,  General  Trochu  in  Paris  and  NI.  Gambetta 
at  Tours.  No  man  has  a  higher  character  for  personal  rectitude 
juid  virtue  than  General  Trochu.  Unambitious,  be  has  never 
sought  the  terrible  res|>onsibillty  Avhich  has  been  thrust  upon 
iiiiu  ;  and  he  could  give  lU)  greater  pi'oof  of  patriotism  than  his 
honest  resolution  to  serve  his  country  and  to  defend  the  capital 
in  (a)njunction  Avith  men  Avhosc  political  opinions  have  nothing 
ill  common  with  his  own.  Whatever  be  the  result,  he  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  duty.  We  doubt  not  that  he  has  jierformed  a 
most  arduous  task  Avith  conscientious  devotion  ;  but  he  has 
shoAvn  no  signs  of  the  inspiration  of  military  genius,  and  nothing 
in  his  past  life  had  given  him  any  opportunity  of  displaying  it. 
M.  Gambetta  is  a  man  of  a  different  mould,  lie  has  the  energy 
of  revolutionary  times.  He  probably  shares  the  opinion — we 
think  an  erroneous  one — that  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  was 
saved  in  1794  by  the  violent  measures  of  the  Terrorists  ;  and 
though  Ave  believe  him  to  be  entirely  free  from  their  execrable 
indifference  to  bloodshed,  like  them  he  Avoidd  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  almost  any  means  of  promoting  his  ends.  The 
Terrorists  Avere  men  who  believed  in  the  strength  of  violent 


governments,  and  avIio  held  very  cheap  the  restraint  of  laAV. 
In  the  name  of  liberty  they  claimed  to  exercise  the  most 
arbitrary  and  unlimited  poAver.  This  race  of  }H)]iticians  is  not 
extinct  in  France.  In  some  of  the  great  cities  they  are  for¬ 
midable  by  numbers,  and  Avhen  the  Avar  is  over  they  Avill  still 
]>rosent  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  re-cstablishment  of  a  regular 
government  in  the  country.  The  first  step  to  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  government  Avould  evidently  be  the  election 
of  a  National  Assembly,  empoAvered  to  re-constitute  the  State 
on  a  legal  basis.  To  that  measure,  hoAvever,  M.  Gambetta  is 
strongly  ojiposed.  He  has  done  all  he  can  to  induce  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  postpone  it.  He  apparently  distrusts  his  OAvn  ability 
to  retain  the  poAver,  conferred  uiion  him  by  the  mob  of  Paris, 
in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  France;  and  he  prefers  to 
exercise,  as  long  as  he  can,  a  poAver  which  is  unlimited  because 
it  has  no  leiral  character  or  basis.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
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or  more  akin  to  the  conduct  of  the  Kepublican  commissaires 
of  the  first  Republic  than  M.  Gambetta’s  interference  with  the 
military  commanders  who  still  remained  to  France:  and  his 
language  throughout  has  been  systematically  mendacious.  The 
ascendency  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time,  who  supplies  the 
Avant  of  statesmanlike  wisdom  by  declamatory  energy,  and  as¬ 
pires  to  be  a  Danton  without  the  scaffold,  is  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  revolutionary  state  of  the  country.  He  too  is  a 
child  of  1792,  destined  probably  to  found  as  little  as  his  [)rede- 
cessors,  and  not  to  equal  either  their  momentary'  greatness  or 
their  unforgotten  crimes. 

M.  Guizot,  in  Avhom  age  does  not  chill  the  fervour  of  pa¬ 
triotism  or  shake  his  faith  in  Parliamentary'  government,  has 
recently'  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Government 
of  National  Defence,  in  Avhich  he  does  ample  justice  to  their 
exertions  to  save  the  country.  But  ho  proceeds  in  these  re¬ 
markable  terms : — 

‘  Beware  of  illusions :  in  the  present  state  of  allairs,  and  of  your¬ 
selves,  yon  are  not  equal  to  your  task.  The  present  war  has,  and  can 
have,  for  us,  no  other  object  but  peace ;  and  you  are  doubtless  well 
aware  that  the  country  desires  peace,  when  it  can  be  obfaineil  with 
honour.  Btit  the  enemy,  in  order  to  treat  for  peace,  and  the  neutral 
Powers,  in  order  to  second  us  in  obtaining  it,  re«pure  to  have  before 
them  a  complete  and  effective  government,  with  a  serious  prospect  of 
duration,  and  one  which  may  be  relied  on  to  execute  the  treaties  it 
may  sign.  You  have  neither  that  strength  nor  that  character.  You 
are  an  incomplete  and  provisional  power.  You  have  even  been 
obliged,  by  the  investment  of  Paris,  to  cut  your  government  in  halves — 
one  for  Paris,  the  other  for  the  provinces ;  and  these  two  fractions  of 
government,  materially  severed  from  each  other,  have  not  always 
exhibited  the  sjune  political  aspect,  whatever  may  be  their  mutual 
goodwill:  the  spirit  of  order  predominates  in  that  of  Paris ;  the  spirit 
of  concession  to  disorder  in  that  of  the  provinces. 

‘  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  under  this  government,  by'  reason  of  its 
division,  the  most  important  questions  are  decided — resolutions  of 
peace  and  war,  levies  of  the  people,  and  national  loans — by  one  or  two 
perstins  without  debate,  without  jniblicity,  and  by  the  sole  authority' 
of  this  or  that  individual.  What  is  this  but  another  form  of  pt  rsonal 
government,  without  responsibility  subject  to  the  control  of  debate,  and 
without  any  pre-existing  securities  to  the  country  ? 

‘  Evidently  nothing  but  a  National  Assembly,  Ireely  elected  by  the 
whole  cotintry,  can  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  imperfect,  .so  irre¬ 
gular,  so  precarious.  Such  an  assembly  <;an  alone,  by  its  debates  and 
its  decisions,  realise  and  cover  at  the  sjimc  time  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  in  power,  and  give  the  government  the  union,  the  sup- 
jMjrt,  and  the  strength  w'hich  it  requires — requires  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  {)eacc  and  for  war.  What  is  now  desired,  what  is  now  demanded 
of  the  Kepublic,  as  it  was  formerly  demanded  of  the  Constitutional 
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Mouarcliy,  is  the  govcrumeiit  of  tlio  nation  by  the  nation.  No  nego¬ 
tiation  can  be  carried  on  witliout  it.  Where,  but  in  a  National 
Assembly,  capable  of  transjKtrting  it.self  to  any  part  of  the  territory 
and  causing  the  inlluence  of  its  presence  and  the  sound  of  its  voice  to 
be  everywhere  felt  and  hetird — where  else,  1  say,  shall  we  find  that 
common  centre  and  source  of  action  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  nation  ?  ’ 

’\\'c  cordially  concur  in  these  sontiincnts ;  and  we  would  fain 
cherisli  tlie  hope  which  !M.  Guizot  expresses  that  such  an  As¬ 
sembly  "  ill  again  bring  fortli  from  obscurity  into  light  and 
power  those  estimable  and  able  men  who  once  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Government  of  France — men  who  are  not  fitly 
described  by  the  name  of  any  dynastic  party,  but  who  are  at 
once  conservative  and  liberal,  asking  nothing  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  but  to  restore  peace  and  order,  the  authority  of  the  law, 
and  a  cta-tain  measure  of  freedom.  Unhappily,  ^I.  Guizot 
himself  admits  that  this  worthy  portion  of  the  community  has 
almost  always  shown  itself  too  timid  or  too  submissive  to  offer 
an  effectual  resistance  to  those  who  either  trample  on  liberty  in 
the  name  of  orilcig  or  sacrifice  order  to  what  they  term  liberty. 
The  history  of  tlie  French  Kevolution  has  been  the  history 
of  the  conflict  of  these  two  extremes.  The  juste  milieu,  as 
M.  Guiz(»t  ])crseveres  in  styling  his  own  party,  lias  fared  but  ill 
between  tliem.  And  even  now,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given 
at  some  length  in  this  article,  w'e  entertain  but  a  faint  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  moderate  ami  intelligent  men  of  the  middle 
classes  w  ill  recover  strength  and  energy  enough  to  rescue  the 
country  from  the  grasj)  of  the  ignorant  and  the  ^  iolent.  Yet 
that  is  the  jtroblcm  to  be  solved  before  France  can  be  restored 
to  jiormanent  jicace,  prosperity,  and  freedom. 

Y'e  shall  now  leave  our  readers  to  draw'  their  owui  inferences 
from  these  ])henomena,  and  to  answ  er  as  they  please  the  questions 
— Is  not  France,  as  she  now  exists,  the  true  child,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  of  the  democratic  Kevolntion  of  1789  ? 
Is  not  her  jiresent  failure  to  be  traced  to  jicrmancnt  causes, 
even  more  than  to  temporary  accidents,  Avhich  indeed  must 
themselves  sjiring  from  such  causes? 

Ilut  ere  ive  conclude  avc  cannot  but  exjiress  the  profound 
sorrow  with  which  avc  witness  even  the  momentary  eclijise  of 
the  brightest  planet  in  our  system.  With  all  the  faults  of  her 
rulers  and  the  failings  of  her  peojtlc,  France  remains  incompar¬ 
ably  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  vivid  of  the  Continental 
nations.  When  avc  remember  what  her  literature  has  done 
for  the  world  in  the  last  three  centuries  ;  Avith  Avhat  depth  of 
insight  and  keen  edge  of  discernment  she  has  sounded  and 
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dispelled  a  host  of  eirois  ;  ivitli  what  saoacity  she  has  pursued 
every  path  of  scientific  research ;  with  what  lively  skill  she  has 
popularised  the  arts  ;  with  what  energy  she  has  advocated  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  her  conquerors  of  the  hour  are  no  more 
worthy  to  be  named  beside  her,  than  the  Macedonians  were  to 
rival  the  glory  of  Athens.  She  may  indeed  have  been  over- 
eager  to  assert  a  political  influence  in  Europe;  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  language,  of  her  tastes,  of  her  genius,  of  her 
sympathies,  and  even  of  her  manners,  reached  and  will  reach 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  \"olga. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  in  this  country  that  the  joint  influence 
of  France  and  England  in  the  Western  Alliance  has  been  for 
forty  years  the  mainstay  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  Europe. 

‘  Paris,’  said  Lord  Palmerston  in  one  of  his  liajipiest  moments, 

‘  is  the  pivot  of  my  foreign  policy.’  It  has  been  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  the  generation  to  which  we  ourselves  belong  to  root 
out  those  sentiments  of  mutual  aversion  and  hostility  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  for  so  iiianv  ages. 
That  alone  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  important 
fact  of  this  age,  for  to  it  we  owe,  till  the  jiresent  time,  the 
jieace  of  the  world  and  the  peace  this  country  still  enjoys.  In 
that  period  of  time,  a  multitude  of  diflicult  questions  have 
arisen.  They  have  almost  all  been  solved  in  the  sense  desired 
by  the  Liberal  (Tovernment  of  Great  Ihitain  with  the  active 
concurrence  of  France,  and  without  that  concurrence  we  should 
have  found  ourselves  called  upon  to  withstand  alone  the  policy 
of  the  Xorthern  Courts,  which  has  been  almost  invariably 
opposed  to  ours.  Thus  it  was  that  Belgium  was  constituted  ; 
that  by  the  (Quadruple  Treaty  the  succession  to  the  Crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  Avas  fixed  in  the  constitutional  line  ;  that 
Greece  was  protected  against  liussiaii  ascendency  ;  that  in 
South  .Vnierica  the  Biver  Plate  Avas  ojiened ;  that  the  rights  of 
Eurojiean  nations  Avere  defended  in  China  by  the  allied  armies, 
and  commerce  jilaced  under  the  guarantee  of  political  treaties ; 
that  ])eace  was  restored  in  Syria ;  that  the  great  contest  against 
llussia  Avas  carried  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Black  Sea  neutralised  by  the  Treaty  of  1856  ;  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Italy  Av.as  established  by  the  arms  of  France,  but 
Avith  the  cordial  concurrence  and  moral  support  of  this  country  ; 
and  that  our  oavu  commercial  relations  Avith  France  Avere 
opened  and  extended  by  a  Treaty  Avhich  has  been  a  beacon  of 
free-trade  to  the  Avorld.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny,  far  from 
taking  any  unfriendly  advantage  of  our  difficulties,  France 
gave  her  cordial  goodAvill  to  us  In  that  battle  of  civilisation 
against  barbarism.  During  the  American  Civil  War  the  iden- 
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tical  policy  and  conduct  of  the  two  States  was  strictly  regu¬ 
lated  in  concert,  and  in  the  affair  of  the  ‘  Trent  ’  France  declared 
promptly  and  unequivocally  in  our  favoiii'.  Nor  can  we  forget 
in  this  enumeration,  that  the  two  countries  have  repeatedly 
expressed  in  common,  tlunigh  unfortunately  in  vain,  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  destruction  of  Polish  nationality  has  been  the 
cause  of  lasting  evils  to  the  best  Interests  of  Europe,  which 
are  apparent  in  the  politics  of  the  ju’cscnt  hour. 

Occasional  differences  of  policy  have  at  times  arisen.  France 
stood  aloof  from  our  Syrian  intervention  in  1H40,  and  from 
our  proposed  Danish  ])olicy  in  18G4;  she  detached  herself  from 
us  in  the  Spanish  marriages  and  the  Mexican  expedition.  We 
think  that  in  each  of  these  cases  she  was  wrong ;  but  these  dif¬ 
ferences  produced  no  permanent  evil  i-esults,  whereas  the  acts 
of  joint  |K)licv  we  have  just  enumerated  stand  and  remain  f'oi- 
the  benefit  of  the  world.  In  all  of  them  we  have  had  the 
active  co-operation  of  France.  We  have  not  had  the  co¬ 
operation,  or  the  gttod  wishes,  of  any  other  European  Power. 

It  Avould  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  if  we  could  now  forget 
these  mutual  services,  which  do  honour  alike  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Napoleon  1 11.  and  to  the  Governments  which  preced 'd 
him.  But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  forgot  that  the  blow  which  has  struck  down 
France,  has  deprived  England  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  her 
influence  abroad,  'fhe  maritime  strength  of  this  country, 
when  combined  with  the  military  strength  of  France,  had  a 
prestige  and  a  firce,  Avhich  ])roved  fatal  to  the  strongest 
autocrat  of  Euroj>e.  and  were  not  to  be  openly  resisted  by  his 
successors,  'fhat  fortunate  combination  is  for  the  present 
paralysed  in  one  of  its  limbs,  and  those  who  suffered  by  it  are 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  chatige.  Already  the 
diminution  of  the  force  which  sujtported  the  treaties  main¬ 
taining  the  indejtendencc  of  the  Ottoman  Emjnre,  has  been 
supposed  to  warrant  an  arrogant  demand  to  set  them  aside. 
It  is  presumed  that  public  law  has  lost  its  atithority,  since  the 
aid  of  France  can  no  longer  be  invoked  in  sujtport  of  it ;  and 
whatever  power  Great  Britain  may  put  forth  in  defence  of 
what  she  conceives  to  be  jiist  and  right,  she  has  for  the  present 


lost  the  supjHU’t  of  her  most  efficient  ally. 

In  spite,  liowever,  of  all  that  is  past,  France  has  still  the 
moral  energy  to  carry  on  this  great  contest  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  Victory  is  the  prize  of  those  who  can  make  war 
longest :  and  if  aught  of  her  ancient  spirit  remains,  she  will 
not  treat  a«  long  as  a  stranger  treads  her  soil. 
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Aut.  II.  —  1.  The  TJfe  of  Rossini.  liy  II.  Sutiierland 

Edwards.  8vo.  LoikIou:  1869. 

2.  Memoires  de  Hector  Berlioz ;  comprenant  scs  Voyapes  ev 

Italic,  cn  Allemayne,  en  Rnssie,  at  en  Anyleterre.  Paris  : 
1870. 

^^JIK  biograpliles  and  autobiograpliles  of  musicians,  Avhethcr 
creative  or  executive,  make  up  a  group  of  books,  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  which  equals,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  outvie,  that  of  the  lives 
of  artists  who  have  passed  with  the  world  (anil  not  altogether 
causelessly  )  as  a  more  thoughtful  and  lettei’ed  company  of  men 
— the  painters.  To  name  only  some  half  dozen  among  many 
examples — there  are  few  pleasanter  works  of  their  class  than 
(iretry’s  ^Memoirs,  which,  however,  are  known  to  have  been 
re-written,  if  not  altogether  written,  by  iNIarmontel.  Even 
the  oppressive  heaviness  of  Dr.  .Tahn’s  four  volumes  cannot 
extinguish  the  interest  of  jNIozart’s  life,  Avith  its  brilliant 
opening,  its  revelations  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  fas¬ 
cinating  I'.itures  ever  bestowed  by  good  luiries  on  a  genius, 
and  its  melancholy  close.  Canon  Schmidt’s  biography  of 
(irluck — the  Bohemian  forester’s  child,  who  had  to  struggle 
through  a  life  of  some  sixty  years  ere  his  colossal  genius  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  that  classical  yet  not  austere  form,  which  by  its 
])erfection  will  remain  to  be  a  model  so  long  as  dramatic  music 
shall  exist — is  full  of  charact'o*  and  of  anecdotes  twenty  times 
told  ;  yet  not  once  too  often.  Who  has  not  heaixl  of  the  feuds 
to  which  the  a])])earance  of  Gluck’s  works  at  the  Grand  Opera 
of  Paris  gave  rise ;  of  the  energetic  championship  by  him  of 
iVIarie- Antoinette  of  Austria,  his  countrywoman ;  of  the  heat 
with  which  the  most  brilliant  wits  and  encycloptedists  mar¬ 
shalled  themselves  on  his  side,  or  against  him  in  favour  of  his 
rival,  the  gentler  Piccini  ?  The  life  of  Germany’s  best  song 
writer — the  irregular,  uncouth,  and  magnificently  gifted  Schu¬ 
bert,  whose  genius  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood 
— by  Herr  Kreisslc  von  Ilelborn,  translated  into  English,  Avith 
Avise  reti’cnclnnents,  by  ^Ir.  A.  Coleridge,  is  no  less  rich  in 
pictures  of  a  strange  and  singidar  existence.  We  ourselves 
revieAved  not  long  ago  the  romantic  career  of  Carl  Maria  von 
AVeber.  A  more  individual  revelation  has  hardly  ever  been 
put  forth  than  the  autobiography  of  Spohr — that  heavy  German 
not  Avithout  genius;  shreAvd  in  observation ;  untiring  in  industry, 
exeellent  in  the  desire  to  gather  manifested  by  him — but  por¬ 
tentous  in  the  all-engrossing  self-importance,  Avhich  comfortably 
restricted  his  sym))athies  to  his  oAvn  performances  and  triumphs. 
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And  who  is  there,  whether  he  he  inusleal  or  unmusical,  that 
can  refrain  from  referring,  with  as  much  affection  as  admiration, 
to  Mendelssohn’s  letters,  which — even  in  the  mutilated  form 
they  must,  for  the  ])resent,  wear  in  ])uhlication — can  hardly 
be  overpraised  as  a  treasury  of  Avit,  Avisdom,  poetical  enthu¬ 
siasm,  pictorial  clearness  of  touch,  admirable  common  sense, 
and  revelations  of  the  healthiest  home  aftcctions  that  ever 
beat  in  mortal  breast?  But  these  can  oidy  be  adverted  to 
briefly  and  in  j)assing ; — the  present  task  being  to  offer  some 
notice  of  a  biography  and  an  autobiography,  each,  after  its 
kind,  as  ])ecullar  and  as  vivid  as  any  contained  in  the  library 
devoted  to  Art,  Avith  its  manifold  and  significant  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  the  Avorks  and 
fortunes  of  the  two  musicians  here  to  be  considered.  Both  men 
made  some  stir  in  their  Avorld ;  the  one  as  a  real,  the  other  as  a 
self-imagined,  man  of  genius.  The  life  of  liossiui,  aftei’  a  fcAv 
years  of  early  struggle,  hardly,  it  may  be,  felt  as  a  hardship  by 
liim,  Avas  a  life  of  as  much  ease  and  enjoyment  as  one  poet  out 
of  a  hundred  is  i)i'ivilcged  or  permitted  to  lead.  Ills  singular, 
almost  instinctive,  clear-sightedness  enabled  him  to  avoid  most 
of  the  sunken  rocks  on  Avhich,  so  to  say,  many  gifted  men  have 
Avrithed  and  perished.  Ills  happy  temperament,  not  Avithout 
a  strong  tinctui’e  of  indolence,  enhanced  every  enjoyment 
Avhich  Fame,  Love,  and  Fortune  could  minister.  As  Ave  shall 
see,  he  kncAV  hoAv  to  groAv  old  Avisely.  The  life  of  Berlioz  Avas, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  career  of  a  pretender,  passed 
in  a  AvhirlAvind  of  corroding  ambition,  of  fiei’ce  defiance  and 
arrogant  self-assertion ;  a  life  not  denied  such  good  chances  as 
belong  to  a  more  genuine  notoriety,  but  poisoned  by  over- 
Aveening  vanity,  passing  by  its  exaggeration  into  cynicism 
and  utter  despair.  The  record  of  this  by  himself,  besides 
being  a  book  psychologically  curious,  is  t»ne  of  painfid  interest 
and  instruction  to  any  youth  about  to  enter  the  che<iuered 
career  of  musical  effort  and  creation. 

A  biography  of  Rossini,  such  as  shall  possess  permanent 
literary  value,  is  a  book  still  to  be  Avritten.  The  inflated  yet 
meagre  sketch  by  M.  Stendhal,  published  Avhilc  the  Pesarese 
master  aa'us  still  in  the  young  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  his 
fame  as  a  com|)oser — the  catch-])enny  jjamphlcts  Avhich  have 
appeared  in  France  and  Germany,  the  silly  art-novels  of  Avhich 
the  com])oscr  has  been  the  hero — rather  say,  the  victim — are, 
one  and  all,  unsatisfactory.  The  ncAvest  attempt,  that  before  us, 
by  Mr.  Sutherland  EdAvards  is  ambitious  in  form,  but  has  very 
little  value  as  indicating  research,  or  shreAvdness  and  delicacy 
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of  musical  perception.  Further,  the  author  has  been  strangely 
neglectful  in  hurrying  out  his  book.  Tlie  misprints  contained 
in  its  pages  go  far  to  render  it  valueless  to  anyone  who  can¬ 
not  correct  the  text,  or  interleave  it  with  annotations.  iSIean- 
whilc,  the  large  amount  of  floating  material,  existing  in  the 
form  of  anecdote,  reminiscence,  and  correspondence,  is  well 
worth  the  labour  of  being  brought  together  and  sifted.  Should 
this  be  ever  accomplished,  the  residt  of  the  effort  will  be  to  place 
Kossini  as  a  man  of  genius,  generosity,  culture,  and  intelligence 
on  a  pedestal  far  higher  than  he  can  be  said,  till  now,  to  occupy 
in  public  estimation.  He  was  sensual,  it  is  true;  brimming 
with  farcical  humour ;  too  little  scrupidous  in  administering 
the  comfort  of  false  praise  to  those  who  beset  him  ;  but  that  he 
had  strong  serious  preferences  and  opinions,  a  width  of  special 
and  general  knowledge,  a  Avealth  of  generous  sympathy  Avith 
all  true  felloAV-musicians,  are  truths  and  characteristics  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  Avho  had  the  ojipoi-tunity  of  aj)proaching  him, 
or  the  desire  of  studying  him  closely  in  his  relations  Avith  art 
and  society'. 

An  attempt  Avas  made  some  years  since,  by'  the  publication 
of  a  pedigree,  to  claim  for  Kossini  the  honours,  such  as  they' 
are,  of  ancestry.  One  of  the  Kussinis — to  folloAv  the  old 
spelling — Avas  governor  of  Ravenna  in  the  16th  century.  The 
heraldic  arms  on  the  family'  escutcheon  are  said  to  have  been 
made  up  of  three  stars,  a  hand  holding  a  rose,  and  a  nightin¬ 
gale  ;  picturesque  foreshadoAviugs  of  the  greatness  of  him  avIio 
was  to  ennoble  the  name.  Gioacchino  Avas  born,  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  of  humble  fortunes,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792.  II  is 
father  Avas  merely'  tnimpeter  to  the  toAvn  of  Pesaro  in  the 
Romagna ;  his  mother,  Avho  had  a  beautiful  voice,  sang  in  the 
small  local  theatres.  The  tAvo  led  a  i)recarious,  Avandering  life,  to 
the  maintenance  of  Avhich  their  boy  Avas  expected  to  contribute. 
At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  lie  played  the  part  of  second, 
to  his  father’s  first,  horn  in  the  ojtcra  orchestras.  At  the  age 
of  tAvclve,  he  Avas  brought  under  the  notice  of  Professor  Tesei, 
of  Bologna,  Avho,  for  tAvo  years,  gave  him  lessons  in  pianoforte- 
playing  and  singing ;  his  voice  being  then  rarely  beautiful. 
AVhen  he  Avas  fourteen  he  directed  the  music  for  a  strolling 
opera  company.  In  1807  he  returned  to  Bologna, — there 
studied  composition  under  Padre  JNIattei,  and  added  to  his 
knoAv  ledge  of  the  pianoforte  by'  making  acquaintance  Avlth  one 
Prinetti,  an  eccentric,  half-mad  professor,  Avho  used  to  sleejA  at 
night  in  the  toAvn  arcades — propped  uj)  against  some  Avail,  and 
Avho  ])retended  to  play  the  scales  Avith  his  finger  and  thumb  only; 
in  this  the  precursor  of  one  Herr  Ilaberbier,  Avhose  empirical 
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new  enchantment,  looked  on  it  with  bitter  envy.  Only  two 
among  them  may  be  said  to  have  stood  their  ground.  One  of 
these  was  Pacini,  who  died  recently  at  a  patriarchal  age,  having 
poured  forth  hosts  of  productions  in  every  style  and  form  ; 
— among  the  last  and  most  ambitious,  his  Symphony  a  few 
years  ago  written  for  the  solemnity  at  Florence,  when  Dante 
was  commemorated  and  his  statue  was  placed  in  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Croce.  The  other  Avas  Mercadante,  still  living,  whose 
best  works,  though  more  carefully  composed  than  Pacini’s, 
and  showiiig  worthier  as{)iratlons,  rarely  rise  above  a  certain 
ample  and  stately  mediocrity,  and  Avhose  less  good  contribu¬ 
tions  are  at  once  vai)id  and  heavy.  Donizetti  and  llellini  and 
Signor  Verdi  belong  to  another  dispensation,  if  not  to  a  later 
period.  Both  Pacini  and  ^lercadante,  throughout  their  long 
prolific  career,  traded  on  Kossini’s  forms — amplifying  or  vary¬ 
ing  them,  as  liossiui  had  done  in  the  case  of  Mosca’s  and 
Paer’s — but  adding  little  or  nothing  original  to  the  singer’s 
librtiry* 

There  are  amateurs  of  all  countries  still  extant  Avho  can 
distinctly  remember  the  commotion  caused  by  the  outburst 
of  a  genius  so  audacious  and  so  fascinating  as  Rossini’s. 
The  cant  of  criticism  was  in  some  small  degree  justified  by 
licenses  and  slips  of  the  ])en  which  could  be  cited  in  his 
^  hastily  improvised  scores ;  but  it  avas  embittered  beyond  its 
wont  by  personal  narrowness  and  envy,  not  in  England  only, 
but  also  on  the  Continent.  8|)iteful  and  gross  attacks 
against  the  sorcerer,  Avho  was  turning  so  many  heads  and 
inciting  so  many  hearts — by  the  jiedants  and  the  pedagogues, 

I  who  ordered  their  judgments  as  they  had  made  their  Avorks 
on  ‘  the  principle  of  the  pyramid,’ — Averc  circulated  by  the 
thousand.  What  did  they  all  avail  ?  The  Avriters  only 
fevered  and  Aveakened  themselves,  and  further  confused  every 
[  one’s  jierceptions  of  Avhat  is  old  and  Avhat  is  neAv — of  right 
and  of  Avrong — by  their  forcibly  feeble  attempts  to  arrest  the 
course  of  a  triumph  Avhich  Avas  irresistible.  The  composer,  avIio 
could  atlbrd  to  be  careless  of  jealousies  in  proportion  as  he  Avas 
rich  in  resources,  heeded  little  the  heavy  noise  made  by  his 
disappointed  contemporaries  and  his  stupid  critics, — and  went 
his  own  Avay. 

I  What  Avas  Avorsc — this  Avicked  impenetrable  being,  Avho  Avas 
driving  Dulness  and  Envy  into  bilious  frenzies,  had  been  en¬ 
dowed  also  by  partial  ^iaturc  Avith  a  handsome  presence,  a 
shrewd  Avit,  and  that  tongue  of  a  charmer,  Avhich  fcAv  Avomen 
[  whose  Avorld  he  frequented  Averc  able  or  cared  to  resist.  His 
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his  other  fascinations,  it  may  be  said  without  scandal  that  they 
were  courted  wherever  he  went.  He  was  married  twice ; 
his  first  marriage  secured  to  him  an  ami»Ie  competency.  La 
Colbran,  then  reigning  as  Sultana  of  the  Theatre  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  had  amassed  money  there.  She  Avas  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  handsome  Avoman,  and  is  described  as  having  been 
in  her  best  days  a  grand  and  accomplished  singer.  For  her 
the  best  and  most  ambitions  of  Kossini’s  Italian  operas  Avere 
Avritten.  The  money  in  her  purse,  and  the  gains  rca])cd  in 
England  during  a  visit  made  in  the  luxurious  times  of  George 
IV.,  Avho  distinguished  the  artist  Avith  the  most  marked  cour¬ 
tesies  and  favours,  laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  fortune  sid)sc- 
qucntly  largely  augmented,  during  llossini’s  residence  in  Paris, 
by  his  iabonrs  for  the  Grand  Opera.  On  the  death  of  ^ladame 
C’olbran  llossini,  the  composer  married  again.  Of  this  marriage, 
the  lady  being  still  living,  it  Avould  not  be  decorous  to  speak ; 
saA'e  by  calling  attention  to  the  confidence  and  affection  esm- 
firmed  by  the  composer’s  testamentary  dis[)osition  of  his  fortune. 
This,  on  his’Avidow’s  decease,  Avill,  Avlth  some  exception,  ulti¬ 
mately  revert  to  llossini’s  native  town  Pesaro,  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  music  school.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  clause  of 
the  Avill  in  Avhich  the  bequest  is  prescribed,  enjoins  that  the 
liolders  of  certain  endoAved  scholarships  shall  be  selected  and 
rcAvarded  in  proportion  as  they  dis])lay  instincts  for  melody. 

Trait  upon  trait  could  be  laid  together,  anecdote  after 
anecdote  told,  letter  after  letter  cited,  and  still  the  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  representative  men  of  his  country  and  of  our 
time  Avould  be  left  inconqdete.  One  or  tAVo  marking  facts, 
hoAA’cvcr,  may  be  ]mt  on  record.  While  Rossini  Avas  exquisitely 
alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  pnrchaseable  by  money, 
he  AA^as  anything  but  greedy  of  gain.  Higher  sums  have  been  ■ 
realised  in  this  country  by  a  single  Avaltz  tune,  nay,  by  one  of  | 
those  miserable  amateur  English  ballads,  Avhich  English  artists  L 
of  Avorth  have  dislionoured  themselves  by  singing  for  hire,  than  | 
by  any  one  of  the  oj)eras  produced  by  Rossini  before  he  ar-  I 
rived  in  Paris.  And  yet  the  list  of  these  includes  ‘  Tancredi,’  L  ' 

*  II  Barbicre,’  ‘  La  Cenerentola,’  ‘  La  Donna  del  Lago,’  I 

•  Zelmira  ’  (to  our  thinking,  his  Italian  masterpiece),  ‘  La  I  1 

‘  Gazza  Ladra,’  ‘  ^lose,’  ‘  Otcllo,’  and  ‘  Semiramide.’  His  |  ] 

physical  indolence  Avas  as  great  as  his  mental  activity.  His  I  ‘ 
‘  Barbicre  ’  Avas  Avritten  by  him  during  a  feAV  days  passed  f  1 
by  him  in  bed — under  pressure  and  iij  ])rescnce  of  the  artists  |  ( 

Avho  Avere  to  appear  in  the  opera.  Some  of  his  original  5  < 

music  is  irretrievably  lost,  including  an  overture  in  the  Spanish  l  i 
stylo.  This  Avas  replaced  by  the  present  prelude,  Avhich  had  f  i 
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they  already  done  duty  in  one  or  two  ]n*evi(nis  operatJ.  Rossini  was 

rice  ;  a  keen  lover  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  cherished  the 

J.u  superstitions  of  the  Italian  folk,  and  feared  the  Evil  Eye.  He 

^arlo  feared  railways  still  more  ;  and  when  he  removed  himself  for 

ifiiiH-  the  last  time  from  Italy  to  Paris,  he  insisted  on  being  dragged 

lieen  through  the  long  journey  in  a  carriage  as  safer  than  and  there- 

r  her  fore  preferable  to  the  new-fangled  mode  of  conveyance.  He 

were  "as  at  once  cultivated  and  ignorant — petty  and  noble,  sensual 

ed  in  vet  simple — a  man  of  wonderful  acuteness,  yet  free  from 

eorge  disguise;  in  brief,  as  brilliant  an  example  of  contradictions 

cour-  existing  in  the  same  human  being  as  the  world  has  ever  seen, 

ubsc-  ^''>t  content  with  being  conversant  with  the  past  music  of  all 

Paris,  styles  .and  countries,  he  was  to  the  last  willing,  nay  eager,  to 

idame  make  acquaintance  with  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world 

riaije,  from  which  he  had  retired,  and  he  expressed  his  sympathy  or 
peak ;  antipathy  Avith  a  direct  clearness  there  was  no  inisunderstand- 
1  c;)u-  ing.  C’ertain  of  his  o])inions  recorded  Averc  curious  ex.amples  of 

rtune.  prejudice.  He  Avas  used  to  speak  contemptuously  of  llach,  as 

j  ultl-  a  tiresome  fugue  Avriter,  little  foreseeing,  it  may  be,  the  painful 

tunda-  efforts  in  that  form  of  composition  Avhich  he  AA’as  about  to 

use  of  introduce  in  his  last  iMass ;  but  he  enjoyed  and  revered  Handel, 

it  the  His  enthusiasm  for  Mozart  kncAv  iu>  bounds  ;  he  appreciated 

;d  and  j  Beethoven  and  Weber  and  Mendelssohn  as  they  deserved, 
dy.  In  his  intercourse  Avith  other  musicians,  in  the  assistance  of 

after  bis  contemporaries  and  successors  by  counsel,  sympathy,  and 
rait  of  time,  not  seldom  Avasted  on  the  ungrateful  and  uiiAvorthy, 

of  our  Rossini  aa  us  .shrcAA’d,  generous,  cordial,  and  patient.  When  he 

■  facts,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Italian  Opera 

lisitely  at  Paris,  he  Avas  resolute  in  bringing  foi-Avard  Meyerbeer  as  a 
nonev,  stage  composer ;  and,  though  that  astute  and  unscrupulous 
e  been  Prussian  virtually  displaced  him  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris, 

one  of  the  tivo  men,  if  not  precisely  sincere  friends,  remained  on 

artists  cordial  terms  so  long  as  their  lives  lasted.  It  m.ay  be  added 
•c,  than  that  ^leyerbecr  did  not  repay  Rossini  s  kindness  after  the 
he  ar-  fashion  recommended  by  Benjamin  Franklin — namely,  by  giving 
ncredi,’  corresponding  encouragement,  in  his  turn,  to  younger  artists. 
Laijo,’  Rossini  Avas  jirescient,  acute,  and  kindly  in  doing  justice  to  the 
),  ‘  La  I  brilliant  genius  of  i\I.  Auber.  He  loved  Bellini — the  com- 
'  '  poser  Avho  may  be  said,  by  the  operas  ‘  Sonnambula  ’  and 

‘  Norma,’  to  haAC  thrust  him  from  the  Italian  stage — as  though 
the  young  Sicilian  had  been  his  son.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  hundred  ncAv  Italian 
original  composers  Avhose  presumption  keeps  pace  Avith  their  impotence, 
Spanish  ;  requesting  him  to  accept  the  dedication  of  a  ncAv  ‘  Barbiere," 
ich  had  I  and  hoping  that  no  offence  Avould  be  taken  at  the  attempt. 
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To  Signor  dell’  Avgine’s  modest  petition  the  master  wrote  an 
answer  paternal  in  its  indnlgence,  fraternal  in  its  courtesy ; — 
acceding  to  the  request,  and  recalling  how,  in  his  own  youth, 
he  had  ventured  to  treat  the  same  subject,  though  that  might 
have  been  thought  ocenpied  and  closed  by  Paisiello’s  popular 
oj)cra.  It  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  an  electric  readiness 
Kossini,  when  an  old  man,  yet  not  indifferent  to  the  concerns 
of  others,  conld  ])oint  out  the  strong  and  the  weak  ])oints  in 
any  manuscripts  submitted  to  him ;  with  what  justice  lie  could 
suggest  the  remedy  needed,  no  matter  what  the  style  or  the 
subject  of  the  work.  Never  was  praise  more  exquisite  in  its 
discrimination,  never  was  blame  less  mortifying  in  its  sincerity, 
than  his. 

‘  For  years,’  writes  a  groat  singer  and  musician,  who  has  long  dis¬ 
appeared  from  tlie  scene  of  lier  successes,  ‘  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  his  friendship — steadily  shown  to  me  as  an  artiste — in 
a<lvice  and  help.  But  in  this,  Kossini  was  equally  generous  to  all 
musicians  of  everv  nation ;  and  he  made  so  light  of  these  favours  that 
many  seemed  to  forget  that  they  were  such.  Never  was  there  a  man 
more  simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners.  lie  was  at  once  (juiet  and 
cheerful ;  as  delightful  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  as  to  men  and 
women  of  the  world  having  talents  different  from  his  own.  His  wit 
and  satire,  though  keen,  were  so  polished  as  seldom  if  ever  to  offend, 
unless  it  were  the  over-pretentious.  lie  had  a  sweet  and  cijual  temper 
even  under  provocation,  and  a  gratitude  amounting  almost  to  religion,  f 
lor  any  liivour,  great  or  small,  l)y  which  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
benefited.’ 

Of  course,  acting  as  Kossini  did,  from  impulse  rather  than 
principle,  and  revelling  in  the  consciousness  of  humours  which 
might  kindle  antipathies,  this  great  genius  was  sometimes  un¬ 
just  in  his  judgments — too  often  insincere  in  his  commendations. 
As  an  instance  of  Ids  injustice,  he  was  wont  to  speak  dis-  | 
])aragingly  of  the  greatest  female  dramatic  singer  of  our  time —  f 
Pasta — dwelling  ungenerously  on  the  natural  defects  which  not  I 
even  her  indomitable  genius  conld  wholly  subdue,  and  forget-  I 
ting  the  splendour  of  interpretation  which  she  had  thrown  into 
his  works.  There  has  been  no  Tancredi  or  Seoiirnmide  like  her-  ^ 
self.  This  prejudice  was  made  all  the  more  unpardonable  by  the 
indiscriminate  bounty  of  his  toleration.  Clamorously  beset  as 
lie  was  by  all  manner  of  musical  empirics  and  jiretenders,  and, 
whether  from  good  nature  or  from  indolence,  unwilling  to  I 
refuse  access  to  anyone,  Kossini  gave  out  written  praise  with  a 
facility  unworthy  of  a  real  artist  and  an  honest  man.  lie  was 
wont  to  say  in  explanation,  that  none  of  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed — already  acquainted  with  his  cypher — could  fail  to  dis-  i 
tinguish  between  such  words  of  course  as  warrant  nothing,  and  ' 
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such  credentials  as  indicate  real  value.  But  his  insincerity 
bore  hard  on  the  pool-,  self-deceived,  pretendin<]f  creatures, 
Avhose  belief  in  the  recommendation  was  as  Implicit  as  their 
after  disappointment  must  necessarily  be  cruel.  A  collection 
of  his  testimonials  would  be  a  curious  contribution  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Art — one  far  more  humiliating  to  the  giver  than  to  his 
recipients.  It  is  sad  hut  true  that  in  no  social  transactions  of 
daily  recurrence  are  duty  and  res[)onsll)ility  so  unscrupulously 
overlooked — hy  men,  too,  who  would  recoil  with  abhorrence 
from  every  thought  of  double-dealing — as  in  the  writing  of 
such  false  letters  of  credit. 

Thus  much  of  the  man.  Of  the  musician  and  his  works  it 
is  not  easy  to  speak,  owing  to  what  may  be  called  the  confu- 
si(m  which  marked  his  artistic  life,  especially  at  the  time 
w’hcn  he  was  throwing  out  inspiration  after  inspiration  with¬ 
out  effort  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  hour.  It  Avould  be  dif- 
ticult,  probably  imjiosslble,  to  draw  out  a  correct  and  chrono¬ 
logical  catalogue  of  Kossini’s  Italian  operas ;  and  the  task, 
if  completed,  would  destroy  those  theories  of  ripening  and 
develoi)ment  which  critics  of  a  certain  order  love  to  build 
up  and  lay  hold  upon.  An  instance  or  two  may  be  given 
in  addition  to  those  already  cited.  It  is  known  that  an 
early  Oratorio,  ‘  Giro  in  Babilonia,’  furnished  a  chorus  to 
‘  Aureliano  in  Palmyra,’  which  afterwards  took  the  form  of 
Ahnaviva's  opening  air  in‘  II  Barbiere.’  One  of  the  same  for¬ 
gotten  works  contained  the  germ  of  that  stupendous  finale  to 
‘  Aloise’ — the  French  ‘  IMose,’  which,  as  an  example  of  climax, 
rising  by  degrees  till  a  final  delirium  of  excitement  is  an-ived 
at,  stands  alone  and  supreme  among  a  thousand  similar  2)ieces 
of  musical  effect  and  passion.  Several  of  llossinl’s  opei-as  must 
have  died  and  made  no  sign,  and,  in  any  event,  have  been  in¬ 
excusably  overlooked  by  his  biographer.  Among  these  was 
‘  Bianca  e  Faliero,’  which,  nevertheless,  contains  a  duet  in  his 
most  stately  and  florid  style,  and  a  rpiartett  with  chorus,  ‘  C'iel 
‘  il  mio  labbro,’  oidy  outdone  In  vigour  and  progressive  brilliancy 
hy  the  finale  from  ‘  Moisc,’ just  referred  to.  Of  Kossini’s  can¬ 
tatas,  most  of  them  produced  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for 
some  temporary  purpose,  and  the  best  thoughts  of  w-hich  may 
have  been  used  later  in  more  substantial  works,  no  complete 
list  exists. 

His  manner  of  Avorking  has  been  censured  as  dishonest  and 
careless,  savouring  of  indolence  and  contempt  of  his  public.  That 
he  appropriated  from  the  works  of  other  composers  Avhatever  form 
or  ])hrase  struck  his  fancy  is  not  to  be  denied.  As  has  been  said, 
he  had  no  scruple  in  improving  one  or  tw-o  marked  rhythmical 
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phrases,  first  indicated  in  the  (n  crturcs  of  that  arcli-intriguer 
Piier.  ^losca,  a  second-rate  composer,  now  entirely  for<;otten 
save  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  operas,  ‘  1  due  Pretendenti  dolnsi,’ 
used  to  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  crrsccndo,  subsequently 
used  to  excess  in  Kossini’s  o])eras.  Hut  most  men  prodigal  in 
musical  productiveness  and  rich  in  their  own  genius  have  been 
thus  unscrupulous.  Handel’s  habits  of  wholesale  unblushing 
appropriation  are  well  known.  IMozart,  the  affluence  of  whose 
invention  and  science  is  almost  unparalleled,  could  borrow  from 
Gluck’s  ballet  of  ‘Don  .luan’the  supernatural  music  in  the 
cemetery  seene  of  ‘  Don  Giovanni.’  Weber  has  been  accused 
of  pillaging  a  forgotten  composer  Hdhner,  Avho  perished  in 
misery  and  madness  brought  on  by  disorderly  conduct.  The 
reminiscences,  probably  unconscious  ones,  which  Mendelssohn’s 
works  contain  could  be  numbered  by  scores.  jMeyerboer  re¬ 
produced  ‘  Paddy  Carey,’  an  Irish  national  air,  in  the  orgie 
which  closes  ‘  Le  Prophetc.’  Haydn  and  Beethoven  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  only  two  composers  that  could  be  named  who  owed 
little  or  no  inspir.ation  to  anyone  save  themselves.  It  is  only 
the  narrow-minded,  who  find  it  easier  to  note  coincidences  of 
fancy  than  to  comprehend  and  set  forth  individualities  of 
style,  that  can  dwell  on  these  admitted  truths  in  a  grudging 
spirit.  Let  them  be  made  the  most  of,  and  the  drawback  I 
on  the  glory  of  the  masters  of  art  is  too  small  to  be  worth  I 

counting.  There  is  enough  originality  in  the  introductions 
to  Hossini’s  overtures — such  as  those  to  ‘  L’ Italiana,’  ‘11 
‘  Barbiere,’  ‘  La  Gazza,’  ‘  Tancredi,’  ‘  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,’ 

‘  Guillaume  Tell,’  to  compensate  for  all  the  plagiarisms  and 
appropriations  which  the  bilious  and  pedantic  have  magnified  | 
into  monstrous  sins  against  good  faith  and  true  art.  I 

It  is  to  he  observed,  however,  that  so  soon  as  a  ])osition  of  1 
settled  importance  and  dignity  was  insured  to  Kossini,  rescuing  I 
him  from  all  the  shifts  and  necessities  of  a  precarious  life — so  F 
soon  as  he  received  his  ajjpointment  at  the  Gi'and  Opera  of  I 
Paris — he  began  to  finish  his  compositions  with  scrupulous  self-  | 
respect.  This  his  operas  ‘  Le  Siege  dc  Corinthe,’  a  reconsidera-  I 
tion  of  ‘  Maometto  Secondo,’  ‘  Le  Comte  ()ry,’  in  Avhich  the  I 
occasional  })iece  written  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  and  | 
represented  by  such  a  galaxy  of  artists  as  could  not  now  he  E 
gathered  were  the  world  of  singers  ransacked,  was  adapted  and  I 
perfected  for  the  stage,  his  ‘  Moise,’  and,  most  of  all,  his  ‘  Guil-  j 
‘  laume  Tell,’  attest.  Xone  of  these  new  scoi*es  are  chargeable  f 
with  borrowed  matter.  But  their  maker  confided  in  his  special  p 
musical  genius  too  arrogantly:  he  heeded  too  little  what  he  set —  | 
nay,  it  has  been  said,  he  absolutely  turned  away  from  subjects  F 
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in  which  the  dramatist  ini^ht  have  shared  honours  with  the 
musician,  and  to  such  a  forcible  tragedy  as  ‘La  .luive  ’ — ])erhaps 
the  best  serious  opera  book  in  being — preferred  the  ‘Guillaume 
‘  Tell  ’  of  Jouy,  in  which  the  inspiriting  Swiss  legend  was 
only  rescued  from  utter  nullity  and  dulness  by  the  ingenious 
counsels  and  suggestions  of  a  refined  and  poetical  opera-singer, 
Adolphe  Xourrit.  Ilis  habit  of  mistaken  selection  is  only  an 
expression  in  another  form  of  the  insolence  of  Catalani’s  hus¬ 
band,  who  demanded  for  the  formation  of  an  opera  merely 
‘  my  wife  and  five  or  six  puppets.’  The  music  was  to  super¬ 
sede  the  story — to  make  the  acting  a  matter  of  secondary  in¬ 
terest.  In  his  generation  Bellini  was — and  later.  Signor  Verdi 
lias  been — far  wiser  and  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
themes  for  the  stage. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  though  Kossini  entirely  with¬ 
drew  from  the  theatre — whether  from  pitiue  or  self-knowledge 
it  matters  little — he  amused  himself  diligently  by  composi¬ 
tion.  One  or  two  of  the  works  thus  produced,  such  as  the 
‘  Stabat  ’  and  the  ‘Soirees  Aapolitaines,’  may  be  included  in 
the  list  of  his  best  writings.  Xot  so  his  attempts  at  piano¬ 
forte  music ;  these  are  fiavourless  and  ineffective,  betraying 
timidity  and  inexperience.  The  latest  i)ublic  offering  pre¬ 
sented  during  his  lifetime  was  a  ‘  Chant  des  Titans,’  written 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Paris  and  not  heard  of  since. 
The  ‘  Solemn  ’  or  ‘  Little  ’  !Mass,  with  the  strange  cynical  dedi¬ 
cation  originally  prefixed  to  it  by  him — though  it  was  touched 
and  retouched  by  him  during  many  later  years — is  somewhat 
flat  and  laboured  as  compared  with  most  of  his  music.  But 
a  like  character  may  be  applied  to  most  of  the  later  efforts 
of  men  who  were  originally  the  most  facile  and  fertile  in  the 
production  of  their  ideas.  When  they  have  ceased  to  be  spon¬ 
taneous — when  they  pause  to  weigh,  to  measure,  to  recon¬ 
sider — they  have  too  often  lost  pow'er,  without  arriving  at  any 
solid  excellence  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of 
a  languid  inspiration. 

Such  are  a  few  among  the  many  characteristics,  w'hether  he 
be  considered  as  an  artist  or  as  a  man,  which  distinguished  the 
greatest  composer  for  the  musical  stage  whom  Italy  has  ever 
produced.  The  justice  of  the  future  will  not  be  wanting  to 
Kossini  and  to  his  works,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  far 
wider  and  deeper  than  pedants  have  admitted  or  superficial  ad¬ 
mirers  have  dreamed.  Their  vogue,  for  the  moment,  has  largely 
gone  by,  because  they  contain  too  much  of  what  is  sensuous 
and  perishable,  and  because  the  conditions  of  musical  execution 
have  changed ;  but  that  the  Master’s  fame  will  last  so  long  as 
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jMusIc  lasts,  must  be  atlmitteJ  by  every  one  Avho  stiulies  the 
clironicle  of  art  and  its  achievements  with  honesty  and  genial 
sympathy  for  everything  that  is  good  after  its  kind. 

AVe  have  now  to  turn  to  as  ])ainfully  interesting  a  book  as 
the  library  of  Autobiograj)hy  contains;  and  to  consider  the  story 
of  a  man’s  life,  told  by  himself  witli  such  an  agony  of  self¬ 
exaltation  that  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  pity,  akin  though 
that  be  to  contempt.  There  is  no  want  of  vivacity  in  the  nar¬ 
rative — but  a  prevailing  want  of  veracity,  such  as  must  always 
distinguish  works  professedly  written  for  effect.  Like  other 
egotists  who  have  accused  themselves  of  vices  in  which  they 
indulged  at  the  utmost  sparingly,  Berlioz  had  no  disinclination 
to  parade  the  prejudices  and  the  extravagances  which  marked 
his  feverish  careei’,  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  exaggeration  before 
his  oAvn  small  talents — being,  in  his  own  fancy,  another  Lara, 
another  Childe  Harold;  one  of  those  chartered  beings  whose 
mystical  supremacy  and  power  are  to  strike  astonishment  into 
the  hearts  of  men — a  musician  deriding  such  old  jiedants  having 
j>aunche3  (the  coarse  jdirase  is  his,  not  ours)  as  liaeh  and 
Handel — the  superior  to  Mozart,  the  equal  of  Weber,  the  con¬ 
tinuer  of  Beethoven ;  a  man  playing  an  artist’s  i)art  who  led  a 
stormy,  defiant,  and  not  very  honourable  life,  chequered  by 
some  flashes  of  success,  corroded  by  unjustified  ambitions  and 
jealousies  and  violent  passions — to  be  closed  in  misery  pitiable 
to  contem})late — in  a  death  which  no  one  lamented — in  a  grave 
which  no  pilgrim  will  visit  as  a  shrine. 

The  key  to  the  unlovely  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of 
Berlioz  may  be  found  in  the  portrait  which  faces  the  title-page  of 
these  public  confessions.  In  this,  as  in  the  well-known  likeness 
of  Cowper,  may  be  read,  by  anyone  versed  in  physiognomy,  the 
signs  of  mental  distemj)erature,  the  story  of  a  sword  wearing 
out  its  scabbard.  AVere  not  some  such  interpretation  of  the 
kind  to  be  accepted,  the  inq)ression  produced  by  this  book  in 
respect  to  its  w'riter  would  be  simply  odious. 

Hector  Berlioz  w'as  born  in  the  year  180;i  at  la  CtAte-Saint- 
Audre,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  the  Isere.  His  father 
was  a  ))hysician  ;  like  many  of  his  profession,  a  liberal — not  to 
say  a  free-thinker;  a  good  and  just  man,  somewhat  addicted  to 
opium-eating.  His  mother  was  a  devotee,  who  did  her  utmost 
to  train  up  the  boy  in  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  During  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  life  her  prayers  apj)eared  to  be  answered. 
Her  son  received  impressions  of  mystic  solemnity,  not  without 
their  sensuous  beauty,  which  never  utterly  wore  out.  But  a 
S])irit  of  rebellion  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  He  flung  off’  the 
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yoke  of  Sii])erstltion — he  learned  what  lie  pleased  and  how  he 
pleased.  Althoiij^h  he  was  moved  to  hysterical  enthusiasm  hv 
certain  passages  in  the  classic  poets,  such  as  the  tragedy  of 
Dido’s  fate  told  in  the  ‘  ^dhieid,’  his  principal  delight  was  in 
hooks  of  travel  and  wild  adventure  among  savage  people,  and 
in  shadowing  out  discoveries  and  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  hero.  But  these  violent  desires  and  delights 
Avcrc  soon  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Before  Hector  had  reaclied 
the  rijie  age  of  thirteen,  the  boy  imagined  himself  to  be  furi¬ 
ously  in  love  with  a  Mademoiselle  Estelle  Gautier;  and  the 
throes  and  fevers  of  this  fancy  are  recorded  in  jiaragrajihs  which 
have  a  suspiciously  ‘  false  air  ’  of  similar  confessions  by  liousseau 
and  Byron.  By  this  time,  however,  the  stirrings  of  a  more  real 
jiassion  had  made  themselves  felt  within  him.  Ills  father,  Avho 
determined  that  he  should  be  a  physician,  bribed  him  to  study 
osteology  and  anatomy  by  the  somewhat  illogical  presents  of  a 
flageolet,  a  flute,  and  later  a  guitar.  But  the  boy  sate  up  at  night 
secretly  to  study,  without  a  master,  Bameau’s  treatise  on  har¬ 
mony,  and  to  put  down  notes,  as  other  boys  have  done  before  and 
since,  fondly  imagining  them  compositions.  Xo  matter;  he  was 
to  be  foi’ced  into  medicine.  His  sentimental  disgust  to  all  the 
needful  studies  and  jdiysically  revolting  experiences  which 
must  be  mastered  ere  medical  skill  is  reached,  is  dwelt  on  by 
Berlioz  in  his  most  spasmodic  mannei’.  AVe  have  a  right  to 
question  its  sincerity ;  observing  as  we  do  in  later  pages  of  the 
book,  how  he  may  be  said  to  have  gloated  over  details  which 
could  have  been  recorded  by  no  man  having  within  him  one 
touch  of  human  delicacy — one  sj)ark  of  that  real  reverence 
with  which  the  anguish  of  Life  and  the  repose  of  Death  should 
be  regarded.  Xothing  (to  cite  one  instance)  can  be  imagined 
more  coarsely  revolting  than  the  passage  describing  the  ex¬ 
humation  and  burial  in  the  same  grave  of  his  two  wives. — 
Among  other  of  his  collected  writings  is  an  attempt  at  an 
art-novel,  ‘  Euphonia,’  the  catastro])he  of  which  is  needlessly 
brutal,  and  ghastly  in  no  common  degree  ;  such  as  could  only 
have  suggested  itself  to  au  imagination  thoroughly  dej)raved. 
And  yet  throughout  his  autobiography  Berlioz  parades  himself 
as  endowed  with  the  most  exquisite  impulsiveness  of  feeling 
and  perception — too  nobly  sensitive  to  be  happy,  or  to  succeed 
as  the  callous  herd  are  content  to  do. 

Berlioz  was  sent  up  to  Paris  to  study  Physic  on  a  scanty 
allowance.  It  was  perhaps  hoped  that  the  scantiness  of  the 
home  subsidies  on  which  he  Avas  to  live  and  study  might 
prevent  the  aberrations  so  sincerely  dreaded  by  his  father,  so 
superstitiously  by  his  mother.  But  the  reckoning  Avas  as  vain 
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as  are  most  reckonings  of  tlie  kind.  Berlioz  neglected  the 
dissecting-room  for  the  ‘  Danaides  ’  of  Salieri  (with  Sjamtini’s 
Bacchanal  introduced),  and  the  ‘  Stratonicc  ’  of  iSIclud,  at 
the  Grand  Opera; — where  jNIadame  Branchn  was  singing  and 
Bigottini  exhibiting  her  admirable  ])antomimlc  ])owers.  lie 
got  access  to  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  there  de¬ 
voured  the  scores  of  Gluck,  for  which  he  had  ‘  an  instinctive 
‘  ])assion.’  The  question  was  presently  brought  to  an  issue.  The 
young  man  would  be  a  musician,  not  a  provincial  doctor  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  aversion  of  his  relations,  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  point.  A  fcllow'-studcnt  at  the  C'onservatoirc  introduced 
him  to  Besueur,  with  a  grand  emitata  written  by  him  as 
credentials.  The  French  master  ])ointed  out  the  total  absence 
of  logical  construction  and  grammatical  training  in  this  am¬ 
bitious  essay,  and  recommended  him,  w'lth  as  much  j)atience 
as  kindness,  tt)  enter  upon  a  severe  and  systematic  course  of 
study.  Berlioz  expresses  his  gratitude,  as  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  for  the  gracious  intentions  of  his  adviser ;  but  in  the 
very  next  breath  breaks  out  into  a  sneering  lament  over  the 
time  wasted  by  him  in  learning  and  unlearning  ‘  antediluvian 
‘  theories,’  and  in  forcing  himself  to  admire  the  service-music 
furnished  by  the  French  Court  composer  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries.  Far  easier  than  to  master  the  precepts  of  art,  and  on 
these  to  form  and  found  a  style  of  his  own,  was  it  for  Berlioz 
to  spoil  paper  by  violent  ])retenccs  at  composition.  The  first 
of  these  which  came  to  a  hearing  Avas  a  Mass  ])roduced  at  the 
Church  of  Saint-Hoch.the  Avorst  portions  of  Avhich  (he  says)  Avere 
those  the  most  admired  by  Ijcsueur,  being  imitations  of  his  oavh 
Aveak  Avriting.  The  Mass  failed,  says  our  autobiograjdier,  largely 
OAving  to  the  shameful  badness  of  its  performance.  He  re-Avrote 
and  corrected  it ;  resolute  to  bring  it  to  a  second  hearing.  The 
neAvs  of  the  failure,  hoAvever,  reached  his  ])arents,  Avho  taxinted 
him  as  one  having  mistaken  his  Aocation,  and  threatened  to 
stop  the  supplies.  It  Avas  necessary  to  prove  them  in  the 
AA-rong  by  bringing  forward  the  corrected  Avork  successfully. 
But  the  means  Avere  not  forthcoming.  Acting  on  a  friend’s 
advice,  he  Avrote  a  petition  for  assistance  to  Chateaubriand ; 
Avho  in  courtly  phrase,  regretted  inability  to  lend  either  money 
or  countenance.  Chance  befriended  him  better  in  the  person  of 
an  amateur  of  noble  family,  M.  Augustin  dc  Pons,  Avho  Avas  at 
that  time  rich,  and  Avho  having  been  present  Avhen  the  Mass  Avas 
butchered  at  the  Church  of  Saint-Koch,  volunteered  to  lend  its 
composer  the  money  required  to  obtain  a  better  result  at  a  second 
j)erformance.  The  Mass  Avas  rej)eated  and  AA'ent  magnificently — 
thanks  to  this  timely  succour.  On  looking  back,  Berlioz  candidly 
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confesses  in  his  ^leinoirs  that  the  music  was  not  worthy  of 
a  hearing.  The  sequel  to  the  misplaced  generosity  of  l)e  Pons 
was  sad.  He  lost  his  fortune  ;  and  after  some  years  of  struggle 
for  an  existence  by  giving  music  lessons,  committed  suicide  in 
the  utmost  misery.  Berlioz  endeavoured  to  serve  him,  by 
naming  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  ‘  .lournal  des  Debats,’ 
unable,  he  avers,  to  do  more  for  his  caidy  benefactor.  But 
this  was  the  misfortune  of  the  unhapjty  being  throughout  his 
life.  Never  was  man  more  munificently  assisted  by  others, 
never  did  artist  do  less  in  repayment,  by  holding  out  the  hand 
of  assistance  and  sympathy  to  those  of  a  younger  generation. 

Another  feather  in  the  cap  of  this  turbulent  youngster — here 
set  forth  with  great  complacency  by  himself — was  his  quarrel 
with  Cherubini,  who  had  just  entered  on  his  duties  as  Director 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  had  there  established  a  system  of 
order  eminently  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  that  school, 
which  conduced  in  great  measure  to  its  value  and  excellence 
as  a  great  Euro])ean  establishment.  The  Italian  was  not  the 
most  amiable  of  men  ;  but  an  enthusiastic  neophyte  might 
have  endured  the  strictness  in  authority  of  a  musician  who 
could  write  ‘  Les  Deux  tiournees,’  and  that  grandest  of  modem 
classical  operas  ‘  !Mcdee.’  The  anecdote  here  told  only  makes 
the  scholar’s  insolence — not  the  master’s  punctiliousness  —ridi¬ 
culous.  Berlioz  rejoices  in  detailing  the  revenges  with  which, 
in  after-life,  he  was  able  to  commemorate  this  petty  quarrel. 
But  from  first  to  last,  he  was  more  willing  to  provoke  than  to 
disarm  opposition.  Ilis  lather,  who  bore  his  absurdities  and 
violences  with  wonderful  patience,  Vvas,  in  the  end,  disap- 
])ointed  and  wearied  into  leaving  him  to  his  own  resources. 
To  eke  out  his  scanty  means,  he  took  service  as  a  chorus- 
singer  at  the  Opera  Comique,  like  many  of  the  chorus  there, 
without  a  voice. 

Passing  over  many  adventures,  we  may  come  to  the  year 
1830,  w'hen  Berlioz  made  a  stej)  forward,  by  arranging  for  the 
July  Festival  ‘  La  Marseillaise  ’  w'ith  a  double  chorus  and  huge 
orchestra.  The  colossal  success  of  this  led  to  his  acquaintance 
with  that  strange  man  llouget  de  Lisle.  There  was  a  project 
that  the  two  should  lay  violent  hands  on  ‘  Othello,’  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  opera.  Having,  after  four  years  of  conn>etition,  at 
last  succeeded  in  gaining  the  first  prize  at  the  Institut,  for  a 
Cantata  on  the  subject  of  ‘  Sardanapalus,’  Berlioz  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  privilege  of  tw’o  years’  residence  at  Rome. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  his  outburst  of  ignorant 
sarcasm  at  the  reward  for  which  he  had  competed,  unless  it  be 
his  account  of  the  first  execution  of  his  Cantata,  the  final  scene 
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of  wliicli  missed  fire  ‘owing  to  the  aceursed  stupidity  ’  (we  are 
quoting  his  own  words)  of  the  orchestra. — ‘  Sardana]>alus,’ 
however,  was  not  to  end  without  an  explosion,  made  hy  its 
author,  in  a  fit  of  sublime  rage,  throwing  his  score  at  the  heads 
of  the  players — u])setting  the  music  desks,  and  terrifying 
IMalibran.  At  a  subsequent  concert,  a  second  performance 
went  over  more  correctly.  At  this  the  ‘  Fantastic  Symphony  ’ 
was  performed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Abbe  Liszt,  who 
attested  his  admiration  by  transcribing  it  for  the  piano.  Satis¬ 
fied,  it  would  seem,  by  his  success,  the  Laureate-elect  did  his 
best  to  evade  the  detested  condition  of  two  years’  residence  in 
the  Eternal  City.  Like  ^ladame  de  Stacl,  lie  hankered  after 
the  kennel  of  the  line  dc  Lac.  Tliere  was  nothing  to  be 
learned  for  the  musician  in  Ivome.  Some  one  maile  the  same 
disparaging  remark  in  Mendelssohn’s  hearing.  ‘Xothing?’ — 
was  his  answer.  ‘  There  is  Koine  to  be  learned  !  ’  A  proof  of 
the  ti'uth  of  this  saying  is  absolutely  to  be  found  in  the  music 
of  our  arrogant  F reuchman,  whose  two  best  Avorks  ai’e  the 
overture  to  ‘  Le  Carnaval  Romain,’  and  the  ojiera  ‘  Renvenuto 
‘  Cellini.’  That  Italy  yielded  him  other  inspirations  beside 
these,  the  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  symphony,  and  the  opera 
‘  Reatricc  and  Renedick  ’  remain  to  attest. 

Rut  Paris  had  other  and  greater  attractions  for  Rerlioz  tlian 
the  (ri’and  Opera  <'r  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire.  The 
French  capital  had  been  startled  out  of  its  Avonted  indifference 
to  foreign  things  by  the  invasion  of  a  conqiany  of  Englisii 
actors,  Avho  made  Shakspearc  tlie  rage.  At  tlic  liead  of  these 
Avas  ^liss  Smithson,  a  handsome  Avoman  and  a  forcible  actress, 
Avho  in  England  had  never  arrived  at  such  reputation  as  Avas 
gained  by  the  Kembles  and  Miss  O’Xcill,  and  Avho  m.ay  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  noAv  forgotten  here.  Ry  one  of  those  chances  of  for¬ 
tune  Avhich  are  described  in  the  adage  of  a  Prophet’s  honour. 
Miss  Smithson  became  ])opular  to  excess  among  the  French; 
and  our  young  stage-stricken  student  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  Avinning  and  Avearing  so  rare  a  prize.  Rerlioz  beset  this  .1  uliet 
Avith  advances  and  protestations  in  season  and  out  of  season, — 
to  the  disgust  of  her  guardians  and  tlic  terror  of  liersclf ; — made 
desperate  efforts  to  gain  her  attention  and  favour,  by  offering 
to  her  notice  ]ierformanees  of  his  Avorks  Avhich  even  the  Pa¬ 
risians  had  hardly  learned  to  endure,  still  less  to  ladish.  It  is 
true  that  this  all-devouring  jiassion  did  not  prevent  its  oAvner 
from  indulging  in  other  amours,  the  details  of  Avhich  are  cyni¬ 
cally  hinted  at  by  him,  as  so  many  pleasing  follies  of  youtli. 
At  last,  hoAvever,  no  help  was  to  be  found.  The  young  Pa¬ 
risian  Laureate  Avas  compelled  to  endure  the  official  reward  for 
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Avhich  he  had  contended ;  and  set  forth  to  the  Eternal  City,  in 
a  mood  of  stormy  yet  sulky  resolution,  neither  to  enjoy  nor  to 
profit  by  anything  which  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  there. 

Probably  no  inmate  ever  arrived  at  the  Villa  Medici  so 
utterly  unmanageable  and  unsympathising  as  Berlioz.  That 
establishment  for  beneficed  students  Avas  then  presided  over  by 
the  good  and  gifted  Horace  Vernet,  Avhose  geniality  and  re¬ 
fined  artistic  nature,  according  to  universal  testimony,  exercised 
an  influence  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  Avho  approached  him. 
Hardly  had  Berlioz  crossed  its  threshold  and  run  the  gauntlet  of 
curiosity  and  mockery  to  which  every  new  comer  Avas  exposed, 
than  he  resolved  on  returning  to  France:  having  been  stung 
into  misery  by  the  silence  of  a  certain  Avicked  Avoman — Avho  had 
superseded  ^lademolselle  Estelle  and  ^liss  Smithson  !  To  her 
indifl'ercnce  an  outbreak  of  calumnious  accusations  and  menaces 
succeeded ;  and  a  fit  of  delirium  on  the  part  of  the  A\'ould-be 
Childe  Harold.  It  Avas  in  vain  that  Horace  Vernet  conde¬ 
scended  to  reason  Avlth  such  a  madman.  Home  to  France  Berlioz 
Avould  go  at  the  risk  of  being  struck  off  the  list  of  students. 
His  travelling  provision  AA-as  singular, — including,  among  other 
matters,  a  pair  of  pistols,  poisons  in  readiness  for  suicide,  and 
a  suit  of  Avoman’s  clothes  for  some  undisclosed  purpose.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  the  tale  is  in  large  part  a  figment ;  at  all  events,  avc  ai-e 
forthwith  told  hoAV  his  madness  calmed  itself,  and  his  gloomy 
courage  oozed  out,  by  the  time  that  he  reached  the  Cornlche — 
hoAv  the  ])ilgrim  Avrote  a  penitent  letter  to  Vernet  begging  to 
be  forgiven  —  hoAv  a  kind  and  paternal  answer  came  in  due 
time ;  and  how  Berlioz  Avent  back  to  his  prison-house, — it  is 
to  be  hoped,  having  left  on  the  Avay  his  drugs  and  his  feminine 
gear. 

The  chaj)tei’s  of  these  IMemoirs  devoted  to  Italy  are  alike 
affected  in  style  and  empty  of  matter.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  slight  pains  to  pi'ofit  by  his  sojourn  in  the  South.  With 
a  self-conceit  not  rare  in  his  countrymen,  he  disdained  master¬ 
ing  the  language,  or  studying  the  Avorks  concerning  Avhich  he 
could  so  complacently  deliver  his  depreciating  dicta.  He  had 
pai’ticular  pleasure  in  decrying  Palestrina’s  music ;  complain¬ 
ing  of  its  Avant  of  innate  significance  in  the  fitting  of  sound 
to  sense  ;  entirely  overlooking  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that 
one  half  of  all  musical  expression  and  meaning  of  every  given 
se([uence  of  notes  lies  in  their  execution ;  — and  that  the  same 
identical  phrase  may  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  joy  or  sor- 
roAv,  inasmuch  as  it  is  delivered  Avith  triumphant  bohhiess  or 
languishing  ])athos.  No  more  instructive  study  could  present 
itself  than  the  comparison  of  his  pert  and  jejune  remarks  on 
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the  Slstine  music  with  those  t)f  INIenilelssolni,  his  I’ellow-stiulent 
in  Rome.  Both  were  struck  hv  the  slenderness  of  its  melody ; 
hut  the  young  Prussian  could  delight  in  it  for  the  sake 
of  its  pathetic  harmonies,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
these  were  drawn  out  and  enhanced  by  performances  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  original  traditions.  The  impertinence 
of  the  young  Frenchman  becomes  more  characteristic  when  his 
estimate  of  his  own  compositions  is  taken  into  account.  They 
are  of  little  or  no  value  (or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  scarcely  com¬ 
prehensible),  he  owns,  unless  he  w'as  at  hand  to  direct  and 
animate  the  performance.  Every  other  conductor  who  has  lent 
himself  to  the  ungrateiul  task  is  either  placarded  as  incom- 
jietent  or  damned  Avith  faint  praise. 

The  hated  time  of  reward  and  exile  went  OAcr,  and  at  last 
Berlioz  Avas  free  to  return  to  I’aris,  there  to  commence  that 
struggle  Avith  life,  in  Avhich  he  Avas  only  partially  victorious. 
It  Avas  complicated  by  the  return  of  old  passions  and  de¬ 
sires.  The  glory  of  the  Shakspearian  idol  Avhom  he  had  Avor- 
shipped  Avas  noAv  on  the  Avane.  The  English  actress  had 
someAA  hat  declined  in  j)idjlic  favour  ;  she  Avas  heavily  in  debt ; 
and  her  situation  had  been  rendered  desperate  by  a  serious 
accident,  Avhich  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  again  aj)pear- 
ing  on  the  stage.  It  Avas  under  these  changed  circumstances 
that  Berlioz  rencAved  his  old  offers  of  marriage  to  Miss  Smith- 
son.  This  is  the  one  generous  transaction  of  his  life.  After 
some  hesitation  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  her  family,  his 
offers  Averc  accepted.  The  marriage,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  proved  ultimately  a  most  unhappy  one.  The  man 
Avas  moody  and  violent,  incapable  of  curbing  his  inclinations 
in  Avhatever  direction  they  led  him.  The  AA'oman  AA-as  sel¬ 
fish,  jealous,  and  it  has  been  said,  intemperate.  For  a  Avhile, 
hoAvever,  they  fought  on  in  company.  M'’ith  the  vicAv  of 
eking  out  his  resources,  Berlioz  became  a  ncAvspaper  critic. 
Such  a  ])osition  must  always  be  perilous  to  anyone  Avho,  be¬ 
sides  criticising,  desires  to  create.  Nothing  in  this  book  is 
more  charactei’istic  than  the  cynicism  of  the  revelations  of  Ber¬ 
lioz  on  the  sidyect.  lie  consented  to  fulfil  an  avoAvedly  loath¬ 
some  task  in  order  to  earn  money; — as  if  the  calling  Avere 
not  one  only  to  bo  carried  through  by  severe  reference  to  the 
standards  t)f  truth  and  duty.  That,  Avhen  thus  exercised,  it  ])roves 
one  of  the  least  gainful  occupations  in  Avhich  literary  skill  and 
fancy,  borne  out  by  special  knoAvlcdge,  can  engage  tliemselves, 
is  sadly  true — nor  less  so  that,  therefore,  there  clings  to  it  a 
perpetual  temptation  to  favouritism  and  venality,  hard  to  be 
resisted  by  any  save  those  Avhose  mental  tone  and  moral  standard 
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it  are  liigli.  Ilorlioz  turned  its  privileges  and  temptations  to 

account  with  considerable  adroitness.  Ilis  style  was  bri  gl't» 
ce  '  lively,  and  pungent.  Ills  allusions  and  illustrations  were  ori- 

di  ginal,  if  often  eccentric  ;  his  jiarade  of  knowledge  was  as  skilful 

u-  as  if  the  knowledge  had  been  deep  or  extensive ;  his  assunip- 

ce  tion  of  courageous  honesty  imposing.  lie  managed  to  make 

lis  himself  followed  and  feared,  and  had  no  scruples  to  prevent  his 

ey  misusing  the  privileges  of  one  in  authority.  What  he  suffered 

111-  in  forcing  himself  to  write  mystifying  reports  of  musical  works 

nd  which  he  despised  and  could  not  recollect  is  not,  he  tells  us,  to 

2nt  be  described.  The  suffering,  it  may  lie  suspected,  was  not 

iiii-  fatally  keen  ;  at  best,  degrading  to  the  manhood  of  him  who  con¬ 

sented  to  endure  it  for  lucre.  What  he  gives  us  to  understand 
last  is,  that  the  influence  which  his  spirit  of  caustic  mischief  or 

hat  enthusiasm  (perhaps  both)  exercised  on  the  leaders  of  journals 

Ills.  made  propitiatory  measures  necessary.  Uncouth  and  ill-coni- 

dc-  I  prehended  as  his  own  music  was,  it  ivas  thought  advisable  to 
I'or-  I  throw  sops  to  Cerberus.  Berlioz  was  commissioned  by  Go- 
had  vernment  to  compose  grand  compositions  for  state  festivals ; 

'bt ;  by  the  nianagei's  of  the  Grand  Opera — that  centre  of  admirable 

ious  theatrical  creations — to  write  for  the  theatre.  How  abominably 

ear-  he  was  treated  on  both  occasions — how  the  official  authorities 

nces  cheated  him  of  his  just  gains,  and  the  theatrical  managers  con- 

lith-  spired  to  make  his  operas  fail — are  told  by  him  with  a  rancour 

tfter  of  misrepresentation  which  is  ruefully  significant.  Impossible 

was  it  for  one  like  himself  to  admit  on  retrospect  that  his  ivorks 
had  not  in  them  the  elements  of  success ;  easy  to  revile  and 
vituperate,  though  not  in  forma  pauperis.  I  Us  merit  as  an 
artist  considered,  it  may  lie  deliberately  asserted  that  few 
men  have  been  more  generously  upheld  and  considerately 
treated  than  himself ; — few  have  made  a  better  market  of  their 
pretensions  and  outcries  against  the  stupidity  or  injustice  of 
those  who  refused  to  appreciate  and  to  praise  them. 

Most  signally  was  the  first  of  the  above  assertions  illustrated 
by  the  exceiitionally  munificent  caprice  of  Paganini.  That 
singular  man  of  genius,  not  without  a  strong  intermixture  of 
charlatanry,  is  reputed  to  have  been  generally  as  miserly  as  he 
was  skilful  in  gathering  his  enormous  gains.  But  after  hearing 
some  of  the  strange,  confused  compositions  of  the  Frenchman, 
the  Italian  attested  his  admiration  with  a  sincerity  past  doubt. 
Hailing  Berlioz  as  the  successor  and  continuer  of  Beethoven, 
Paganini  placed  a  large  sum  of  money — twenty  thousand  francs 
—at  his  disposal ;  a  timely  succour.  That  this  was  not  the 
only  act  of  liberal  kindness  ministered  to  Berlioz  at  critical 
junctures  of  his  career  his  own  narrative  records.  But  he  was 
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throughout  more  willing  to  dwell  on  his  troubles  and  agonies 
than  on  good  ofhces  for  his  snppoxt  and  solace. 

His  professed  detestation  of  the  critic’s  duties  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  especially  of  those  which  had  relation  to  the  Opera 
Comiquc  of  Paris.  A  current  anecdote,  which  has  never  been 
contradicted,  and  which,  if  false,  ought  to  have  been  indignantly 
set  right  by  so  high-minded  a  person,  throws  some  light  on 
the  matter ;  besides  having  reference  to  one  of  the  decisive 
transactions  of  his  life.  The  theatre  in  question  numbered 
among  its  artists  a  certain  Mdlle.  Kccio ;  by  Nature  endowed 
with  no  requisite  for  success,  beyond  that  of  the  eager  and 
sinister  beauty  of  a  harpy.  She  managed  to  fascinate  Berlioz 
— she  clung  to  him  with  a  desperate  closeness,  till  the  death  of 
his  wife  enabled  him  to  legalise  the  tie  by  marrying  her.  The 
story  as  one  among  a  million  would  not  have  been  worth  re¬ 
calling,  save  ft)r  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  connected  with  it, 
which,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  never  contradicted.  Till 
her  marriage  Mdlle.  Recio  was  kept  on  the  list  of  paid  artists 
at  the  Opera  C-'omique,  on  the  ex[)ress  understanding  that  she 
was  never  to  sing,  and  that  her  protector  should  do  all  that 
his  pen  could  do  in  praise  and  siqqxort  of  the  theatre  and  the 
works  given  thei’e.  Everyone  who  could  be  hurt  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  dead ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  withheld. 

A  word  or  two  more  may  be  said  on  these  criticisms,  the  shal- 
loAvness  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  their  insincerity.  Berlioz 
knew  nothing  of  Bach,  nothing  of  Handel;  3’et  sneered  at 
them  magnificently  as  ‘  homines  de  ventre.’  Mozai't  was  to  be 
tolerated  as  a  man  who  might  have  written  good  things,  had  he 
not  been  the  slave  of  conventionalisms.  Rossini  was  long  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  ntible  hatred.  It  would  have  given  the  ‘  marvellous 
‘  boj'  ’  real  delight,  he  assures  us,  could  he,  with  an  infernal 
machine,  have  blown  uj)  the  theatres  which  were  degraded  by 
the  abominable  triumphs  of  the  Italian.  The  inevitable  counter¬ 
poise  to  these  stupid  antipathies  was  an  immoderate  deification 
of  two  composers — the  great  Gluck;  the  less  great  Spontini. 
Neither  could  do  anj'  wrong ;  neither  would  bow  to  the  vile 
and  vain  herd  of  their  interpreters.  And  j’et,  with  a  candour 
which  is  as  cynical  as  it  is  inane,  Beidioz  reminds  us  how  Gluck 
sanctioned  the  interpolation  of  an  Italian  bravura  by  Bertoni, 
in  his  ‘  Orfeo,’  and  allowed  Gossec  to  complete  his  ‘  Alceste.’ 
It  may  be  questioned  Avhether  of  the  two  is  the  worse — vulgar 
abuse  or  vulgar  fetichism.  The  two,  however,  are  bad  Deacl- 
sca  fruits, — and  they  grow  on  the  same  tree. 

With  the  year  1841  commenced  the  brightest  period  of  the 
life  of  Berlioz — that  in  which  he  travelled  with  his  compositions 
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through  Germany  and  Russia.  Ilis  success  in  both  countries 
lias  been  appealed  to  by  his  admirers  in  ])roof  of  his  sterling 
merit.  But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  influence  of  tradition 
has  been  longer  lived  than  in  the  impression  of  German  sin¬ 
cerity  and  sui)eriority  in  musical  judgment.  That  there  must  be 
still  something  great,  true,  and  real  existing  in  the  country  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  and  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  and 
AVeber,  has  been  maintained  as  earnestly  as  if  the  story  of  Art 
were  not  a  story  of  periods — of  rise  and  glory  and  decadence  ; 
of  a  Raphael  succeeded  by  a  Battoni ;  of  the  northern  Cathe¬ 
drals  exhausting,  it  may  be  said,  the  romance,  fancy,  and  con¬ 
structive  variety  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  superseded  by  a 
bastard  Palladian  school  calling  itself  classical.  The  ‘  young 
‘  Germahs’  have  attested  their  sense,  feeling,  and  knov;ledge 
by  sneering  at  the  old  masters  of  Art,  in  favour  of  the  muddy 
inanities  of  Schumann,  and  the  presumptuous  extravagances  of 
A\'agner,whoin,  by  the  way,  Berlioz  criticises  with  a  caustic  seve¬ 
rity — suspicious  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Ids  own  practices  and 
])erformances  considered.  That  the  respect  for  law  and  order, 
without  which  Society  becomes  a  chaos,  and  Literature  and  Art 
drivel  and  rave,  fancying  themselves  sim])le  or  sublime,  has  been 
weakened  throughout  Gennany,  is  a  sad  and  serious  truth.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Berlioz  should  by  the  destructive 
j)arty  there  be  regarded  as  an  insi)ired  projdiet, — as  a  new  and 
shining  light ;  and  that  his  productions,  aided  by  his  presence, 
should  excite  noisy  wonderment  among  those  bent,  so  runs  the 
jargon,  on  emancipation  ;  that  difficulties  should  be  smoothed 
in  his  path,  and  the  great  ones  of  the  eai*th  should  combine  to 
do  him  honour.  That  he  took  no  interest  in  the  music  of  the 
country  ancient  or  modern,  as  compared  with  his  own  harps  and 
cymbals  and  drums,  is  avcH  known.  AVhen  he  was  a  visitor  at 
Leipzig  he  made  a  show  of  curiosity  concerning  the  choral 
compositions  of  Sebastian  Bach,  Avhich  are  preserved  in  the 
Thomas  Sclntle  there.  They  were  forwarded  for  his  inspection 
by  Alendelssohn.  The  packet  was  returned,  and  with  it  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Berlioz.  The  seals  of  the  packet  had  not  been  broken. 

The  original  j)roofs  of  Beethoven’s  C  Minor  Symphony 
were  in  Leipsig  during  the  visit  of  Berlioz,  and  examined  by 
him.  In  these  pages  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  excrescence  of 
two  bars  in  the  scherzo,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  was 
simply  a  printer’s  oversight — the  composer  having  cancelled 
them ;  and  allowing,  perhaps  because  of  his  deafness,  their 
performance  to  })ass  without  notice.  On  this  excrescence 
Berlioz  had  solemnly  dilated  in  print,  as  a  wonderful  stroke  of 
genius,  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add. 
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that  he  had  not  the  honesty  to  withdraw  his  panegyric  ;  even 
after  the  error  in  his  data  had  been  set  before  him.  So,  later, 
when  that  greatest  work  of  modern  times,  Mendelssohn’s 
‘  Elijah  ’  was  performed  in  London,  Berlioz,  who  had  never 
heard  it  before,  or  heard  it  after,  left  the  coneert-room  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  part,  not  to  return.  But  he  wrote,  never¬ 
theless,  of  the  Oratorio. 

There  is  some  amusement  to  be  found  in  his  letters  devoted 
to  tiermany,  reporting  his  successes  and  his  enthusiasms; 
telling  in  one  place  how  the  hem  of  his  garment  was  kissed,  and 
in  another,  how  students  were  suffocated  by  their  adoration, 
till  they  wei'e  unable  to  express  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  as 
time  went  on,  these  delights  palled.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  a  gnawing  sense  of  their  unreality  began  to  be  felt  by 
their  object.  At  all  events  he  became  more  and  more  moody 
and  arrogant  as  years  went  on — increasingly  irritated,  his 
friends  tell  us,  by  the  slightest  question  or  criticism ;  closer 
and  more  closely  wrapped  up  in  the  personality,  which  proved 
like  the  garment  of  Dcjanira,  a  shroud  which  had  within  itself 
distemj)craturc  and  death. 

Ills  last  eft'ort  of  any  imj)ortance  was  the  completion  of  his 
huge  opera  ‘  Les  Troyens,’  the  text  of  wdiich  was  his  own. 
When  it  was  completed  Berlioz  w’rote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  entreating  his  patronage  and  interference  with 
the  authorities  of  the  (Irand  Opera,  in  order  to  get  the  work 
l)erformed,  and  offering  the  hook  of  ‘  Les  Troyens  ’  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  his  Imperial  Highness.  On  the  failure  of  this  bold 
measure,  that  energetic  and  si)irited  manager,  !M.  Carvalho, 
was  rash  enough  to  produce  the  second  part  of  ‘  Les  Troyens,’ 
which  is  a  complete  opera  in  itself,  with  a  lavish  expenditure 
entirely  disproportioned  to  his  means.  That  the  opera  was 
carefully  and  liberally  set  forth  we  can  bear  witness,  and 
it  enjoyed  what  may  be  called  ‘  a  success  of  curiosity  ’  during 
a  few  performances.  But,  with  some  indications  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  the  score  and  the  story  contained  too  many  pas¬ 
sages  ridiculous,  uncouth,  and  im]>ossiblc  of  execution;  and 
to  these,  of  course,  Berlioz  clung  with  an  infatuated  perversity. 
No  paragraphs  in  this  strange  book  by  him  are  more  instinct 
with  vanity  and  acrimony  than  those  in  which  he  turns  on  the 
manager  who  had  risked  so  much  in  his  behalf,  because,  after 
losses  such  as  no  theatre  can  brave,  the  opera  was  abandoned. 
Its  uidiappy  author  took  this  failure  terribly  to  heart ;  even  to 
the  unsettlement  of  such  reason  as  still  remained  to  him.  From 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  ‘  Les  Troyens  ’  he  renounced  com¬ 
position.  On  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  repeated  the 
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extravagances  of  his  boyhood  by  addressing  passionate  love- 
letters  to  Mde.  Estelle,  after  having  for  years  lost  sight  of 
her.  I'hat  lady — now  a  grey-haired  widow — was  naturally  more 
scared  than  gratified  by  the  rhapsodies  of  such  a  suitor,  and  put 
them  aside  with  a  gentle  and  womanly  pity.  Subsequent  to  this 
rejection,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  unhappy  crazed  man. 
His  decay  and  death  were  mercifully  hastened  by  an  accident ; 
but  he  was  to  the  last  compassionately  ministered  to,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  by  friends  whose  patience  he  had  tried  to  the  utmost. 
Tlie  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be  marked  on  any  gravestone 
might  fitly  have  been  his — ‘  He  died  unregretted.’ 

The  musical  value  of  Berlioz  as  a  composer  has,  to  our 
thinking,  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  tale  which  has  been 
condensed  from  the  data  furnished  by  himself.  To  complete 
the  statement  of  the  case,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  hear 
himself  in  the  matter.  Communicating  to  a  friend,  late  in  his 
life,  that  which  was  intended  for  publication,  and  setting  him¬ 
self  forth  as  the  victim  of  envy  and  misconception, — 

‘  I  have  had,’  he  says,  ‘  for  many  years  past,  new  enemies,  owing  to 
tlie  superiority  wliich  has  ])een  willingly  ascribed  to  me  as  a  conductor 
of  orchestras.  The  j)layers,  by  the  exceptional  talent  di.splayed  by 
them  when  under  my  direction,  by  the  warmth  of  their  demonstrations, 
and  by  the  words  which  have  escaped  from  them,  have  in  Germany 
made  almo.st  all  the  orchestral  conductors  hostile  to  me.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  so  in  Paris.  My  Memoirs  show  the  strange  effects  of  the 
jealousy  of  Ilabeneck  and  of  M.  Girard.  So,  again,  in  London,  where 
M.  Costa  has  made  an  underground  light  against  me  wherever  he  can 
plant  his  foot.’ 

On  the  last  falsification  of  the  truth  we  are  in  case  to  offer 
a  distinet  denial — if  the  w'ords  of  Berlioz  are  to  be  relied  on — 
having  heard  him  express,  and  seen  expressed  most  strongly  in 
his  hand-wnting,  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  gene¬ 
rous  assistance  which  Sir  Costa,  as  a  conductor,  brought  to 
bear  on  the  production  of  his  ‘  Benvenuto  ’  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Not  till  after  the  signal  failure  of  that  opera  before 
our  public,  was  the  mischance  ascribed  to  the  malice  of  an 
Italian  cabal. 

To  continue  our  extracts  from  this  wonderful  confession  of 
ability,  virtue,  and  honour:  — 

‘  I  have  had,’  stiys  M.  Berlioz,  ‘  to  light  with  a  liimous  phalanx  of 
enemies,  as  you  will  admit.  Du  not  let  me  Ibrget  the  singers  and  the 
solo  players,  whom  I  call  to  order,  rudely  enough,  when  they  allow 
themselves  irreverent  liberties  in  the  interpretation  of  master-works ; 
nor  the  envious,  who  are  always  ready  to  be  in  a  rage  shoidd  anything 
produce  itself  with  a  certain  brilliancy.  But  this  life  of  struggle,  this 
opposition,  at  the  time  present  reduced  within  reasonable  limits,  has  a 
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corUiin  charm.  I  delight,  from  time  to  time,  to  break  down  a  barrier 
in  ])lace  of  surmounting  it.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of  my  passion 
for  Music — a  passion  always  at  white  heat,  which  is  never  for  an  instant 
satislied.  The  love  of  money  has  never,  under  any  circumstance,  been 
mixed  up  with  this  love  of  art.  I  have  always,  on  the  contrary,  been 
ready  and  eager  to  make  every  kind  of  sjicrifice  in  my  search  for 
beauty,  or  to  protect  myself  friun  the  contact  of  certain  miserable  com¬ 
monplaces  which  have  been  crowned  by  popularity.  ...  I  peixeive, 
I  have  not  said  anything  ctmeerning  my  manner  of  writing.  ...  In 
general  my  style  is  veiy  bold,  but  it  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to 
destroy  any  of  the  constructive  elements  of  art.  ( )n  the  contrary,  I 
seek  to  increase  the  number  of  these.  I  have  never  thought,  as  has 
been  so  insanely  pietended  in  Franco,  to  make  music  without  melodji. 
This  school  now  exists  in  Germany,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  it.  It  is 
easy  for  anyone  to  convince  himself  that  without  even  confining  my- 
.self  to  take  a  very  short  melody  as  theme  for  a  piece  of  music,  as  often 
has  been  done  by  the  greatest  mastcr.s,  I  have  always  taken  pains 
luxuriously  to  Lavish  melodies  over  my  com])ositions.  It  may  be  fair 
to  conte.st  the  value  of  these,  their  distinction,  their  novelty,  their 
charm — it  is  not  my  place  to  appreciate  these — but  to  deny  their 
existence,  is,  I  maintain,  bad  faitl»  or  stupidity.  Only,  seeing  that 
these  melodies  arc  often  of  great  dimensions,  childish  intelligences,  with 
their  short  sight,  cannot  clearly  distinguish  their  forms, — or  they  are 
married  with  secondary  melodies,  which,  according  to  the  same  childish 
intelligences,  obscure  their  contours, — or,  to  conclude,  these  melodies  are 
so  unlike  the  little  absurdities  called  melodies  by  musical  jxiople,  that 
one  cannot  give  the  same  nature  to  both.  The  most  prominent  quali¬ 
ties  of  my  music  are  pa.ssionato  exjwessiou,  inner  ardour,  rhythmical 
excitement  and  unexpectedness.  When  I  say  passionate  expression, 
this  signifies  cxprcs.sion  in  a  frenzy  to  reproduce  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  subject,  even  when  the  subject  is  totally  without  passion,  and  the 
matter  in  hand  is  to  exju'ess  soft  and  tender  sentiments,  or  calms  the 
most  profound.  It  is  this  sort  of  expression  which  persons  have  found 
in  the  “  Childhood  of  Christ,”  and,  above  all,  in  the  celestial  scene  of 
“  Faust,”  and  in  the  “  .Sanctus  ”  of  my  “  liequiem.”  ’ 

With  regard  to  the  ‘  Childhood  of  C'hrist  ’  a  curious  anecdote 
may  he  told:  its  author  wrote  tlie  second  part  of  the  work 
as  it  stands  (the  only  one  of  the  three  w'hich  has  any  value), 
professedly  in  ridieulc  of  the  melodists,  and  })ahned  it  off  on 
the  puhlic  as  the  work  of  a  forgotten  composer.  The  jtarody 
pleased  more  than  any  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  its  writer  had 
done.  Berlioz  then  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  it,  and 
added  what  is  now  the  third  portion,  namely,  the  arrival  of  the 
lUdy  Child  and  Ilis  parents  in  Egypt,  a  luckless  example  of 
his  worst  manner — grim,  confused,  pretending,  and  unmelo- 
dious — and  conceived  his  work  finished.  On  mentioning  it  to 
an  acquaintance,  the  latter  suggested  that,  to  complete  the 
subject,  the  terror  from  m  IucIi  the  fugitives  had  escaped  should 
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be  expressed  or  narrated.  Berlioz  caught  at  the  suggestion 
eagerly ;  and  added  that  which  is  now  the  first  part,  picturing 
the  madness  of  Ilcrod  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The 
music  to  this  is  simply  hideous,  and,  conjointly  with  the  pero¬ 
ration,  smothers  the  beautiful  and  delicate  simplicity  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Trilogy.  It  is  characteristic  that  a 
fact  like  this  should  have  been  omitted ;  but  a  like  disingenu¬ 
ousness  runs  through  the  entire  record. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  this  book ;  not  too  much,  because  it 
may  possibly  find  readers  and  believers  among  the  young  anti 
the  lawless  of  all  countries,  and  especially  because  the  disease, 
which  has  gone  far  towards  destroying  a  beautiful  art  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  spi’euding  among  the  rising  musicians  of  England. 
As  a  body,  we  are  hapjty  to  believe  and  to  know  that  they  are 
far  higher  and  truer  in  moral  tone  than  Berlioz;  but  that 
they  are  too  Avilling  to  defend  in  Art  that  which  is  impure 
and  chaotic,  s[)ecious  because  it  is  strange,  and  easy  to  ju’o- 
ducc  because  small  iioetic  genius  is  demanded  by  it,  is  a  fact 
discouraging  to  those  who  conceive  progress  to  mean  comple¬ 
tion,  not  destruction.  If  any  arc  tempted,  by  the  comments 
here  closed,  to  consider  how  far  health  and  haj)pincss  are  in¬ 
sured  by  such  a  cai’ecr  as  that  of  Berlioz,  we  have  not  w'ritten 
them  in  vain. 


.\UT.  III. — Reports  of  the  Select  Committees  on  the  Public 
and  Private  Business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  18.37, 
1848,  1854,  1861. 


House  of  Commons  may  be  regarded  from  two  sei)a- 
rate  ))oints  of  view,  and  as  fulfilling  the  duties  of  two 
diffei’cnt  and  distinct  positions.  It  may  be  called,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  Deliberative,  and  on  the  other,  a  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly.  Under  the  first  aspect,  it  performs  functions  varied 
in  their  chai’acter  and  degree  of  importance.  At  one  time,  it 
debates  and  decides  upon  matters  of  national,  of  Eiu'opcan, 
even  of  world-wide  interest ;  j)ronounces  upon  the  policy  of  a 
^Ministry,  and  expresses  by  its  vote  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  in  the  nation  which  it  represents.  At  another  mo¬ 
ment,  it  entertains  questions  of  individual  grievance,  constitutes 
itself  the  Bar  before  which  slighted  merit  or  unappreciated 
talent  may  plead  their  cause,  and  acts  as  a  mighty  and  far- 
reaching  Court  of  Appeal  to  which  everj'^  person  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved,  without  legal  remedy  against  the  aggressoi*, 
may  fly  for  succour  and  sympathy,  if  only  he  can  succeed  in 
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finding  some  Member  of  Parliament  sufficiently  bold  and 
benevolent  to  advocate  his  cause.  For  the  due  discharge  of 
the  functions  specially  appertaining  to  its  deliberative  cha¬ 
racter,  the  House  of  Commons  is  eminently  qualified,  and  is 
probably  susceptible  of  little  improvement.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  members  able,  and  only  too  willing,  to  bring  fully 
to  its  notice  every  conceivable  subject,  and  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  every  topic  which  they  undertake  so  to  in¬ 
troduce.  It  contains  within  itself,  moreover,  those  who  are 
qualified  to  speak  with  authority  upon  all  the  gx’eat  questions 
of  the  day,  and  men  avIio  rejxresent  every  j)hase  and  form  of 
opinion  which  has  any  tangible  hold  upon  the  countiy.  From 
the  highest  down  to  the  most  insignificant  matter  which  is 
deemed  w’orthy  to  occupy  its  attention,  every  question  receives 
the  freest  and  fullest  ventilation  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  British  subject  cannot  be  insulted  abroad — an 
inventor  cannot  be  jHK>h-pooh’d  at  home — a  criminal  cannot 
be  executed — nay,  a  boy  cannot  be  convicted  of  robbing  an 
orchard  or  a  poacher  punished  for  snaring  a  rabbit,  without 
the  prospect  of  a  Parliamentary  debate,  and  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings.  Xo  doubt,  by 
means  of  this  appeal,  wrongs  are  sometimes  righted  and  in¬ 
justice  prevented  ;  j)erhaj)s,  as  a  still  more  frequent  result,  the 
illusory  nature  of  complaints  is  exposed,  the  unsubstantial 
character  of  alleged  grievances  shown,  prejudices  removed,  and 
the  public  mind  satisfied  by  the  open  discussion  which  has 
thrown  light  upon  a  doubtful  subject.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  that  for  half  the  year  at  least,  there  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  sitting  for  everybody,  and  that  upon  all 
subjects  of  public  interest  informati(»n  may  be  obtained  by 
interrogatories  of  ^Ministers  or  substantive  motions,  which 
during  the  recess  can  only  be  gathered  in  a  less  authentic 
form  from  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

If,  therefore.  Parliament  existed  only  for  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  purposes,  there  would  be  little  necessity  for  criticising 
its  forms  of  procedure  and  general  course  of  action.  But  it  is 
in  its  legislative  capacity  that  grave  and  serious  complaints 
must  be  advanced  against  it.  In  a  country  containing  such 
vast  and  complicated  interests  as  our  own,  the  work  of  legis¬ 
lation  can  never  stand  still.  Subjects  after  subjects  cro[)  up, 
one  ujK)!!  the  other,  retjuiriug  legislative  action ;  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  new  laws  is  no  less  necessary,  year  by  year,  than 
the  alteration  and  amendment  of  existing  statutes ;  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  its  legislative  capacity — its  ability  to  dispose  of 
these  subjects  promptly  and  wisely — that  our  Parliamentary 
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machinery  has  become  sadly  out  of  gear.  Not  that  our  legis¬ 
lators  can  be  accused  of  idleness,  as  the  following  ten  years’ 
table  will  exemplify  : — 


There  were 

passed  in 

1801  .  . 

Public  Acts. 

.  134  . 

Local  and 
Personal  Acts. 

.  249 

1802  .  . 

.  114  . 

.  227 

1805  .  . 

.  125  . 

.  238 

1801  .  . 

.  121  . 

.  329 

>? 

1805  .  . 

.  127  . 

.  382 

1800  .  . 

.  122  . 

.  303 

1807  .  . 

.  146  . 

.  209 

?> 

M 

1808  .  . 

.  130  . 

.  182 

1809  .  . 

.  117  . 

.  159 

1870  .  . 

.  112  . 

.  72 

The  first  thought  Avhich  spiings  to  the  mind  of  anyone  w’ho 
reads  this  list  of  legislative  results  arrived  at  during  the  last 
ten  years  will  probably  be  the  reverse  of  uncomplimentary  to 
our  legislators.  Indeed,  not  only  does  the  amount  of  labour 
entailed  in  the  annual  passing  into  law  of  some  125  Public  Bills 
aj)pear  at  first  sight  to  be  such  as  should  place  the  labourers 
above  and  beyond  the  censure  of  criticism,  but  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  too  much  instead  of  too  little  may  not 
have  been  done — whether  the  princijde  of  ‘  let  well  alone  ’ 
might  not  have  been  wisely  applietl  to  sundry  subjects  ujx)n 
which  legislative  action  has  been  taken,  and  the  complaint 
which  should  in  reality  be  made  be  directed  rather  against  the 
over-zeal  than  the  under-performance  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But,  pai-adoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  very  number 
of  Public  Bills  introduced  and  j)assed  into  law  goes  to  prove 
the  charge.  Some  of  the  Bills  so  passed  arc  of  a  formal  and 
ordinary  nature,  annually  taken  through  their  several  stages 
without  discussion  or  division.  But  not  a  few  are  Bills  solely 
introduced  to  amend  defects  in  existing  statutes  which  are  almost 
entirely  attributal)le  to  the  haste  with  which  the  oi’iginal  mea¬ 
sure  has  been  cai’ried  through  the  House,  and  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  Bills  receiving  adequate  supervision  and  correction  of 
details  at  the  hands  of  so  large  a  b(Kly  as  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  Avhose  criticism  every  Bill  is  of  necessity  sub¬ 
mitted.  Again,  there  is  a  class  of  Bills,  many  of  which  would 
probably  either  be  rejected,  or  passed  in  a  very  different  fonn, 
if  more  closely  scanned  and  scrutinised,  but  which  glide  easily 
and  quietly  through  their  several  stages,  simply  because  they 
refer  to  matters  which  are  of  interest  only  to  a  limited  portion 
of  the  community,  or  to  subjects  little  cared  for  or  understood 
save  by  their  promoters,  who  forward  them  by  judicious 
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choice  of  times  and  seasons,  and  Avork  them  on  to  the  statute 
book  Avith  comparatively  little  notice  from  the  general  body  of 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  public.  These  several  classes 
Avill  he  found  ti)  comprise  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Acts 
passed  in  any  one  ordinary  session,  and  Avill  reduce  to  a  com- 
paratiA’ely  small  number  those  Avhlch  fairly  come  under  the 
category  of  Acts  relating  to  subjects  of  general  and  national 
im])ortancc. 

Jiut  the  real  ci’iterion  of  the  legislatiA'c  capacity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  Bills  Avhich 
have  been  ])assed,  Avith  or  Avithout  discussion,  during  any 
given  year,  as  the  number  Avhich  liaAC  been  introduced  and 
AvithdraAvn  for  lack  of  time,  and  the  quantity  of  subjects 
upon  Avhich  legislation  has  been  generally  and  frequently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  he  necessary  and  has  yet  been  again  and  again 
postponed  from  session  to  session.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  amount  of  promised  legislation  is  something  positively 
appalling.  Scarcely  a  department  of  the  Government  Avhieh 
is  not  pledged  up  to  the  eyes,  Avithout  taking  into  account 
those  questions  of  interest  Avhich  haA’e  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
priAate  ]Mcmbcrs,  and  Avill  by  them  he  again  introduced. 
There  is  some  faint  hope,  since  the  Irish  Chui’ch  and  T^and 
Bills  have  been  settled,  that  Ireland  may  not  require  the 
Avhole  of  the  energies  of  Parliament  to  be  devoted  to  her  OAvn 
special  business  during  the  coming  session.  But  Irish  educa¬ 
tion  looms  darkly  in  the  future,  and,  Avhenever  it  is  to  he 
dealt  Avith,  Avill  occupy  no  small  portion  of  legislative  time. 

It  can  hardly  he  hoped,  moreover,  that  some  amendments  or 
alterations  in  the  Acts  lately  passed  Avill  not  he  found  neces-  | 
sary  as  time  progresses,  .and  these,  hoAvever  trivial,  are  sure  to 
necessitate  discussion.  But  even  should  this  surmise  be  Avrong, 
various  other  Irish  questions  lurk  behind,  and  ‘  the  Sister 
*  Island  ’  Avill  probably  be  occasionally  hoard  of  during  the 
debates  of  the  year.  MeauAvlule  Scotland  has  been  already 
murmuring,  and  Avill  murmur  still  more  loudly,  unless  some 
attempt  is  made  to  deal  Avith  the  various  matters  upon  Avhioh 
she  requires  legislation.  The  ‘  Parochial  Schools  ’  Bill,  Avhich 
the  Lords  so  unkindly  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1869,  must,  in  some  form  or  another,  be  revived 
and  passed,  and  the  various  measures  of  greater  or  less  ini- 
])ortanee  Avhich  successive  Lords  Advocate  have  from  time  to 
time  announced,  but  announced  only  to  AvithdraAV,  must  at 
length  receive  attention.  England,  long-suffering  England, 
meekly  advances  her  claim  to  legislative  consideration  in  ‘  the 
‘  good  time  coming,’  and  the  questions  Avhich  concern  her 
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interest  specially,  and  the  interest  of  the  empire  generally, 
are  indeed  multifarious.  Lord  Hartington  is  doubtless  de¬ 
voting  the  whole  of  the  recess  to  the  elaboration  of  that  great 
Ballot  measure  which,  it  is  understood,  will  form  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  (iovernment  dui'ing  the  session  of  1871,  and 
is  intended  to  eradicate  bribery  and  intimidation,  protect  the 
voters,  purify  the  constituencies,  and  make  a  contested  election 
inexpensive  and  pleasant  to  everybody.  The  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty  will  also  be  expected  to  be  ready  with  measures 
which  shall  provide  us  wdth  an  improved  system  of  defence 
without  an  undue  addition  to  the  taxation  of  the  country.  At 
any  rate,  our  defences  will  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  coming  session,  and  both  of  these  great  de¬ 
partments  will  have  urgent  Bills  of  their  own.  The  Home 
Office  has  enough  work  on  its  hands — promised  and  semi- 
promised  work — to  occupy  the  whole  of  this  and  several  future 
sessions.  Xor  are  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Poor-Law'  dei)art- 
nient  much  behinil.  Trades’  Unions,  Pollution  of  Kivers, 
Licensing,  Turnpikes,  Highways,  Prison  Ministers,  Clines 
Regulation,  (Tame  Laws  (England  and  Scotland),  Petroleum, 
County  Financial  Boards,  Local  Taxation,  Salmon  Fisheries, 
Inclosure  of  Land,  Sanitary  Acts,  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
Amendment,  Compulsory  Pilotage  Abolition,  Valuation  of 
Property — these  are  some  among  many  subjects  upon  which 
hopes  of  legislation  have  been  more  or  less  unequivocally  held 
out,  and  upon  most  of  which  Bills  have  actually  been  brought  in, 
partially  discussed,  and  defeated  for  want  of  time  to  consider 
them.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  Public  -Vets  passed  during 
the  ten  years  terminating  upon  the  1st  of  January,  1871. 
But  the  catalogue  of  Bills  introduced  (to  say  nothing  of  those 
promised,  but  not  forthcoming)  during  the  same  period  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  and  not  performed  by 
the  House  of  Commons : — 
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subjects  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  many  Avhich  were 
passed,  and  that  the  list  of  measures  postponed  for  want  of 
time  rather  increases  than  diminishes  year  by  year,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
machinery  of  our  legislative  constitution.  Nor  is  the  evil  hy 
any  means  confined  to  the  j)ostponcment  of  useful  legislation, 
or  to  the  passing  of  imperfect  measures  whose  imperfection 
necessitates  future  amendment  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
time  and  labour.  The  system  under  which  there  are  annually 
introduced  double  the  number  of  Bills  which  can  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  be  passed,  is  one  which  entails  .an  amount  of  labour  upon 
our  statesmen  which  the  human  frame  can  scarcely  stand.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  responsibility.  Ministers  annually  decide 
what  measures  they  will  as  a  Government  submit  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  which  are  the  subjects  most  urgently  requiring 
legislation.  But  inasmuch  as  any  ^lember  of  P.arliament 
may  ask  leave  to  introduce  any  measure  upon  any  possil)le 
subject,  and  as  the  custom  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
rule  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  permit  any  member  to  ‘  lay 
‘  upon  the  table  ’  and  ‘  re.ad  a  first  time  ’  his  Bill,  the  time  and 
attention  of  members  of  the  Government  are  necessarily  em¬ 
ployed  u{)on  a  variety  of  subjects  apart  from  and  beyond  those 
upon  which  they  judge  legislation  to  be  necessary,  and  this  too 
when  that  time  and  attention  are  imperatively  needed  for  ques 
tlons  of  greater  importance. 

It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  see  how  the  health  and  strength 
of  Ministers  endure  throughout  the  trials  of  a  pi’otracted  ses 
sion.  With  a  heavy  pressure  of  departmental  work  to  occupy 
them  during  the  d.ay,  they  ai*c  expected  to  be  in  their  places 
continually  throughout  the  evening  sittings  of  the  House,  anil 
no  mercy  is  shown  them  by  those  ‘  independent  ’  members  who 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  assembly 
which  they  adorn.  That  the  sittings  are  late  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  known,  but  no  one  who  has  not  carefully  .watched  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  is  aware  of  the  measure  of  fatigue 
which  our  statesmen  have  to  undergo.  The  last  three  sessions 
tell  their  own  tale : — 
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There  are  some  Interesting  but  alarming  eonclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  above  table,  which  embraces,  as  will  be  seen, 
one  year  of  the  ante-Reform  Bill  Parliament,  and  the  two 
years  of  the  House  of  Commons  elected  by  household  suffrage, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  to  outshine  its  predecessora  in  the 
amount  of  hard  work  which  it  Avould  perform.  From  the  tables 
previously  given,  it  will  have  been  discoveretl  that  whilst  an 
equal  number  of  Bills  has  been  introduced,  a  less  average 
number  has  been  passed  by  our  Reformed  House.  From  the 
present  table  we  gather  that  our  household-suffrage  senators 
keep  rather  worse  hours  than  those  who  have  gone  before 
them,  and  that  the  tendency  to  late  and  long  sittings  has  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  Alas !  that  there  should  be  yet 
another  reflection  to  make  !  The  eminently  practical  men  who 
were  to  be  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  new  constituencies  are 
as  fond — or  fonder — of  talking  than  those  of  the  unreformed 
House  of  Commons.  In  1868  the  number  of  members  who 
took  part  in  the  debates  was  424,  and  this,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  session  in  which  members,  about  to  face  their  con¬ 
stituents  immediately,  Avere  naturally  anxious  to  display  their 
oratorical  jxAwers  and  prove  their  Parliamentary  manhood  as 
much  as  possible.  But  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament 
showed  an  increase  of  elocutionary  ardour,  and  no  less  than 
462  members  shared  in  the  debates.  And  this  brings  us  to 
consider  the  evil  Avhich  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  mischief  in 
our  Parliamentary  system,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  legislative 
action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  simple  but  comprehensive  word — ‘  Talk  ’ ; — ‘  There  Avas 
‘  not  so  much  and  such  constant  talking  in  the  House  then 
‘  as  there  is  uoav,’  says  the  accomplished  biographer  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  speaking  of  an  earlier  day  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  ‘  People  did  not  take  up  the  morning’s 
‘  rejAorts  of  the  debates  and  again  put  them  doAvn,  lost  amidst 
‘  the  Avildeniess  of  common-place  remarks  of  common-place 
‘  men  on  common-place  subjects,  AA'hich,  in  the  flattering  Avay 
‘  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  adopt  in  speaking  of  ourselves, 
‘  we  call  business-like  speaking,  but  AA’hich  in  reality  is  for  the 
I  ‘  most  part  tAvaddle,  and  prevents  or  impedes  the  transaction  of 
‘  business.’* 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  form  much  too  large 
I  and  unAvieldy  a  body  for  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  transaction 
of  business  under  the  most  fa\’ourable  circumstances.  But  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  [)ermitted  to  talk  Avlthout 
restraint  or  limitation  ujAon  every  subject  Avhich  comes  before 

*  liulAver’s  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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them,  become  a  body  so  unfit  for  the  transaction  of  business 
that  it  is  really  wonderful  how  they  ever  transact  any  business 
at  all.  And  the  problem  remains  still  to  be  worked  out, 
whether,  without  depriving  the  House  of  Commons  of  any  of 
its  dignity  and  efficiency  as  a  deliberative  assembly,  the  talking- 
])ower  of  its  members  may  not  be  so  guided  or  restrained  as  to 
imju’ove  its  capacity  for  those  legislative  functions  with  which 
it  is  intrusted  by  the  nation. 

The  talkers  of  the  House  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  First,  there  sire  the  official  members,  ivho  are  obliged 
to  talk,  and  who  must  of  necessity  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  House  in  explaining  and  developing  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  have  to  introduce  and  defend,  and  in  op- 
jiosing  the  crude  jirojects  and  objectionable  proposals  which 
are  not  unfrcquently  introduced  by  others.  Then,  secondly, 
there  are  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  the  ex- 
ministers,  and  a  few  other  men  whose  age  and  experience 
entitle  them  to  be  heard  upon  any  subject  of  general  import¬ 
ance.  Xext  we  may  reckon  as  a  third  class  certain  men 
who,  having  been  returned  by  some  particular  interest,  or 
having  some  sjsecial  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject,  speak 
only  when  that  subject  is  under  discussion,  or  the  interests  of 
those  whom  they  represent  are  directly  affected.  These  men 
are  always  listened  to  with  respectful  attention,  and  often 
furnish  valuable  contributions  to  the  debates  of  the  House. 
Hut  three  classes  remain,  for  whom  so  much  can  hardly  be  said. 
These  are,  the  asjuring  statesmen,  the  lawyers,  and  the  gossips 
of  the  House.  By  the  first  designation  we  would  describe 
those  who  have  really  ‘  taken  uj)  ’  Parliament  as  a  profession, 
who  desire  office,  and  seek  to  make  their  desires  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  known  by  oratoi-ical  efforts.  They  arc  not  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  class,  and,  though  sometimes  tiresome,  are  rather  to  he 
encouraged  than  blamed  if  they  would  endeavour  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  tendency  to  ‘trespass  upon  the  House’ 
somewhat  too  often.  The  lawyers  are,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  less  loquacious  than  might  be  expected  from  men  Avho 
are  talkers  by  profession,  and  occupy  less  of  the  time  of  the 
House  than  might  be  feared  from  their  number  therein,  which 
is  considerable.  Nevertheless,  they  sadly  lack  the  art  of  con¬ 
densation  in  their  oratory,  and  not  unfrequently  interpose  loii"- 
winded  harangues  in  debates  which  could  do  very  well  without 
them.  In  fact,  if  the  species  attorney  may  be  Included  in  the 
genus  ‘  lawyer,’  there  is  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
garrulity  pi’oceeding  from  this  class  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  gossips  are  the  largest  and  worst  class  of  all,  coin- 
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prising  as  tlicy  do  those  wlio  talk  for  their  constituents, 
those  who  talk  tor  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  speeches  (for¬ 
tunately  greatly  curtailed)  in  the  morning  papers,  and  those 
who  appear  to  talk  for  talking's  sake  alone.  Among  this 
class  arc  men  whose  vanity  seems  to  lead  them  to  consider 
themselves  an  authority  upon  every  subject  which  comes 
before  the  House,  and  who,  if  interrupted  by  expressions 
of  impatience,  sometimes  turn  round  and  attempt  a  dignified 
rebuke  to  the  intcrruj)tcrs,  as  if  it  were  the  latter  who  were  in 
error  in  giving  cft'ect  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  House, 
instead  of  themselves  who  wei'e  wasting  the  time  of  the  country 
and  obstructing  the  progress  of  business.  Some  of  these 
•lentlemen  are  highly  resi)ectable,  and  might  properly  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  our  third  class  upon  certain  subjects,  did  they 
not  unhappily  reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  gossiping 
class  by  continual  interference  upon  numerous  other  matters 
about  which  they  know  comparatively  little,  and  upon  which 
nobody  wants  to  hear  them.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name 
any  gentleman  who  is  in  the  habit  of  offending  so  often  as  to 
be  rightly  numbered  among  the  ‘  gossi[)ing  ’  class,  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  ‘  naming  ’  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  last  and  most  terrible  penalty  which  the 
Speaker  is  entitled  to  inflict  under  the  most  seiaous  contin¬ 
gencies.  lint  taking  from  many  ‘  habitual  criminals  ’  in  this 
respect,  two  gentlemen  from  either  side  of  the  House,  none  of 
i  whom  have  ever  occui)icd  an  official  position,  and  who  are  cer- 
i  tainly  not  among  the  leading  orators  of  the  day,  we  find  that — 
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This  information,  gathered  from  the  veracious  record  of 
‘  Hansard  ’  (which  occasionally  omits  certain  short  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  a  member,  but  never  credits  or  discredits 
him  with  a  speech  which  he  has  not  delivered)  tells  its  own 
tale.  These  instances  are  impartially  selected,  and  might 
easily  be  mnltiplicd.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  inferred 
I  that  the  gentlemen  in  ([ucslioii  are  the  worst  of  their  class,  but 
they  are  examples  of  a  number  of  others  Avho  have  not  the 
virtue  of  modesty  or  reticence,  nor  the  faculty  which  would 
enable  them  to  perceive  that,  upon  many  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  speak,  they  do  not  possess  such  special  or  superior 
knowledge  as  would  justify  them  in  occupying  public  time  by 
the  exercise  of  their  sweet  voices.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have 
TOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXI.  F 
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untortuiiately  caught  the  talking  complaint,  and  have  it  badly. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  speakers  upon  every  subject  are 
by  no  means  always  those  who  know’  most  about  it,  and  those 
to  whom  the  House  would  therefore  like  to  listen — such  men 
are  often  prevented  from  speaking  by  the  intrusive  nature  of 
those  of  the  gossiping  class,  Avho  love  to  hear  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  and  forget  that  they  are  sent  to  Parliament  for 
other  and  better  purposes  than  to  convert  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  into  an  arena  for  egotistical  display,  and  a  school  for  that 
elocutionary  improvement  of  which  most  of  them  certainly  stand 
greatly  in  need.  Of  coui-se  something  must  be  forgiven  on  the 
score  of  constituents.  Some  constituencies  are  dissatisfied  un¬ 
less  their  re])rcsentative  occasionally  shows  that  there  is  ‘  soine- 
‘  thing  in  him.’  Put  this  pressure  is  greatly  overstated  and 
over-rated.  Constituencies  are  wiser  than  they  are  said  to  be, 
and  are  generally  satisfied  if  their  member  s{)caks  Avhen  local 
interests  arc  affected,  and  votes  in  the  right  lobby  upon  party 
divisions.  The  idea  that  they  require  to  sec  his  name  among 
the  daily  occtipiers  of  the  time  of  the  House  is  a  mistake 
which,  uidess  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  member  himself, 
is  rarely  to  be  found  among  influential  constituents,  and  is 
easily  combated  (if  it  exists)  when  occasion  requires. 

Whether  or  when  the  House  of  Commons  will  come  to  the 
determination,  or  will  be  forced  by  the  j)ublic  opinion  of  the 
countiy  to  put  some  restraint  upon  its  own  talking  power,  is 
a  question  which  time  alone  can  decide.  Until  it  does  so,  j 
its  legislative  machinery  will  never  work  as  it  should  do,  andf 
the  boast  of  the  Englishman  that  he  belongs  to  a  2)nicticalj 
nation  will  continue  to  be  j)ractically  refuted  by  the  conduct ! 
of  the  representative  assembly  of  his  country.  The  time  which  f 
is  wsisted  in  talk  is  something  marvellous  to  those  who  re- 1 
gard  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  intended  and  intend- i 
ing  to  do  the  work  of  the  nation.  And  still  more  marvellous! 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  House  constantly  and  tacitly  allows  f 
its  time  to  be  thus  wasted,  and  its  patience  tried  by  orators t 
neither  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  rank,  and  sometimes  upon! 
subjects  the  discussion  of  which  can  by  no  possibility  lead  J 
any  useful  rcsidt.  Indeed,  the  only  time  when  a  successful! 
attempt  to  ‘  j)ut  down  ’  a  tiresome  speaker  is  ever  made  occurs! 
at  the  magic  hour  when  the  internal  cravings  of  the  legislativep 
stomach  oveiqsowcr  the  outward  jjoliteness  and  long-enduring i 
patience  of  the  listeners.  Even  this  attemist,  however,  fre-j 
([uently  fails,  for  if  a  loquacious  bore  has  only  ‘  brass’  enouglj 
(and  in  this  they  ai-e  seldom  deficient)  he  may  and  does  brave | 
the  storm,  with  the  certainty  that  when  the  hour  has  once 
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arrived  which  summons  his  tormentors  to  pleasures  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  the  mental  delights  which  he  has  to  offer  to  them, 
he  or  any  other  of  his  kind  may  prose  or  rant  away  (which¬ 
ever  it  may  be)  for  two  good  hours  without  fear  of  further 
intemiption. 

It  Avill  here  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  regular  routine  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  its  houi’s  of  work  and  rest,  and  its  di¬ 
vision  of  time.  The  House  of  Commons  assembles  at  a  quarter 
before  four  o’clock  upon  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  on  AV’^ednesdays.  On  the  latter 
day  the  sitting  terminates  at  six,  and  even  if  a  debate  be  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  an  orator  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  at  a  quarter 
before  six,  at  that  instant  the  Speaker  rises,  the  orator  must 
stop  short,  and  the  debate  closes  for  the  day,  to  be  resumed 
whenever  its  originator  can  find  an  opportunity.  The  length  of 
the  sittings  iqion  the  four  other  days  of  the  w'eek  is  limited  only 
by  the  pleasure,  or  powers  of  endurance,  of  the  House ;  but 
at  any  time  Avhen,  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  having  been 
called  to  the  circumstance  that  there  arc  not  forty  members 
present,  he,  after  counting,  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  the  House 
immediately  stands  adjourned,  having  been  (according  to  the 
customary  i)hrascology  of  Parliament)  ‘  counted  out.’ 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  session  (which  is  annually  be¬ 
coming  earlier)  the  above  arrangements  ai’e  departed  from,  and 
the  House  begins  the  practice  of  ‘morning  sittings.’  Until 
the  reign  of  the  Disraeli  Ministry,  these  sittings  commenced 
at  twelve  and  lasted  till  four,  at  which  hour  the  House 
adjourned  till  six,  and  then  resumed  business.  The  ordinary 
dinner  hour  of  an  English  gentleman  docs  not  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  four  and  six,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  at  the  latter  hour  the  continued  attendance  of  members 
who  were  looking  forward  to  their  dinner  at  half-past  seven 
or  eight  being  considerable.  Mi*.  Disraeli  initiated  a  change, 
which,  though  much  criticised,  has  certainly  proved  bene¬ 
ficial.  He  proposed  that  the  ‘  morning  sittings  ’  should  com¬ 
mence  at  two,  last  till  seven,  and  the  House  resume  at  nine, 
by  which  means  members  of  the  Government  would  be  able 
I  to  attend  at  their  offices  for  a  longer  time  before  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  House,  and  members  generally  would  find  time  to 
eat  their  dinners  in  comparative  comfort  at  their  usual  hour 
during  the  temporary  adjournment.  The  only  objection  to 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  alteration  lies  in  the  occasional  difficulty  of  re¬ 
assembling  forty  members  so  immediately  after  dinner  as  nine 
o’clock,  and  several  unexpected  and  undesirable  ‘  counts  out  ’ 
have  consequently  taken  place,  generally  at  the  instance  of 
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some  of  the  non-working  niembcrs,  who  delight  in  such  mis¬ 
chievous  pranks,  and  are  ready  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Go¬ 
vernment  aftex’Avards.  Hut  the  remedy  is  exceedingly  easy  for 
such  an  evil,  for  if  the  I  louse  were  to  pass  a  standing  order  for¬ 
bidding  a  count  out  until  half-an-hour  had  elapsed  after  the 
recommencement  of  the  sitting,  but  allowing  the  sitting  to 
recommence  without  reference  to  the  number  of  members 
present,  a  ‘count’  could  only  occur  when,  for  some  reason  or 
anothei',  there  was  a  real  indisjxosition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  proceed  with  business.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
remedies  which  may  ])ropcrly  be  applied  to  the  defects  of  the 
existing  system,  it  will  be  necessary  again  to  refer  to  the  present 
hours  during  which  the  sittings  of  tlie  House  arc  held.  The 
first  question,  however,  which  requires  consideration  is  the 
division  of  time  between  the  Executive  Government  and  the 
‘  independent’  portion  of  the  House,  because  much  hinges 
upon  the  nature  of  that  division  and  its  ])ractical  working. 
\omlnally,  ^londays,  Thursdays,  and  Friilays  are  given  to 
(jovernment;  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  to  independent  mem¬ 
bers  ;  on  the  former  (»f  the  two  last-mentioned  days,  ‘  notices 


‘  of  motions,’  on  the  latter,  ‘  orders  of  the  day  ’  having  pre¬ 
cedence.  Hut  this  statement  by  no  means  expresses  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Conqdalnt  is  frequently  made  towards  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  even  before,  on  the  jxart  of  ‘  indepen- 
‘  dent  ’  members,  that  the  Government  ask  for  and  obtain  the 
Tuesdays  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  important  debates 
which  have  not  been  concluded  upon  the  Monday,  or  for  the 
prosecution  of  some  urgent  Government  business.  IMorcover, 
the  Leader  of  the  House  is  frc([uently  j)rcsscd  to  ‘  give  a  day’ 
for  the  consideration  of  some  (piestion  of  inteix'st  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  pi’ivate  member,  and  the  difficnlty  experienced 
by  the  latter  class  in  bringing  forward  motions  and  in  prose¬ 
cuting  through  their  several  stages  Hills  under  their  charge,  is 
the  subject  of  common  and  frequent  complaint,  lint,  in  reality, 
it  is  the  Ministers  themselves  who  have  much  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  their  own  lack  of  power  to  transact  Goveniment 
business,  and  to  push  forward  measures  which  they  consider  to 
be  of  urgent  necessity.  The  introduction  of  the  most  imixortant 
measures  of  the  session  necessarily  falls  upon  members  of  the 
Government,  and  the  greatest  ditticulties  arc  thrown  in  their 
way,  owing  to  the  defective  arrangements  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  backed  and  aggravated  by  the  unrestrained  license 
of  ‘  talk,’  to  Avhich  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  business  in  the  House  is  not  only  defective  in 
depriving  those  members,  official  or  non-official,  who  are  in 
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charge  of  measures,  of  proper  facilities  for  advancing  them 
through  their  stages,  but  in  rendering  it  absolutely  uncertain 
whether  a  Bill  or  ‘  motion  ’  which  is  ‘  down  upon  the  paper  ’  is 
actually'  coming  on  or  not. 

Members  rise  open-mouthed  to  complain  of  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  who  has  had  his  Bill  down  constantly  on  the 
notice  paper,  and  has  brought  them  to  the  House  night  after 
night  without  proceeding  with  it.  No  one,  probably,  regrets 
the  circumstance  more  than  the  individual  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  made ;  it  is  not  he,  but  the  system,  which  is  really 
to  blame.  Of  course,  no  perfect. system  coidd  be  devised;  that 
is  to  say,  no  system  by  which,  in  a  lai'ge  popular  assembly, 
j)articular  business  should  ahvays  be  brought  on  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  every  member  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact  time 
at  which  he  would  bring  forward  his  Bill  or  motion.  But,  if 
the  House  so  willetl  it,  much  might  be  done  to  obviate  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  ])rcsent  state  of  things.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  that  the  Cxovernment  and  the  private  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  cross-fire  of  complaint — the  one  against  the  other. 
The  truth  is,  that  whilst  the  division  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons’  time  a])j)arcntly  gives  three  day’s  to  the  executive  and 
two  to  private  mcmbeis,  in  reality'  the  latter  have  a  much 
larger,  and  the  former  a  much  smaller,  share  of  time  at  their 
(lis|)osal.  Take,  for  instance,  the  session  of  1869,  in  which 
the  Government  had  even  more  than  its  usual  share  of  time, 
owing  to  the  detei'inination  of  the  House  to  conclude  the  Irish 
Chui'ch  Bill  without  driving  it  over  to  another  year.  During 
that  session,  after  deducting  the  days  occupied  in  swearing-in 
members  in  December,  the  House  sat  111  working  day's,  of 
which  twenty-three  were  Fridays,  forty-five  ‘  Government 
‘  (lays  ’  other  than  Fridays,  and  forty-three  ‘  private-members’  ’ 
days.  The  Government  took  all,  or  part  of,  four  Fridays  and 
two  Tuesdays  for  debates  upon  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  giving 
in  return  ‘  facilities’  to  private  members  upon  several  Govern¬ 
ment  days.  But  not  only  were  the  occasions  few  and  far 
between  upon  which  any  progress  in  ‘  supply’  ’  was  made  upon 
a  Friday,  but,  taking  the  different  occasions  during  the  session 
(F ridays  included)  upon  Avhich  the  motion  was  made  for  the 
Speaker  to  leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
resolve  itself  Into  Committee  of  Supply,  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
six  different  subjects  (vere  discussed,  at  greater  or  less  length, 
upon  the  said  uK^tion.  So  that  in  considering  what  is  the 
amount  of  time  actually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  Government  during  the  session,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account,  first,  that  Friday's  have  come  to  be  practically  consi- 
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dered  the  property  of  private  members  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a 
‘  supply  ’  ni"ht  is  always  liable  to  be  similarly  appropriated. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  necessity  for  ‘  morning  sittings’  arises,  in 
order  that  some  progress  may  be  made  with  the  business  before 
the  House,  and  that  even  Avith  this  assistance,  the  stages  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Bills  are  inconveniently  delayed  and  postponed  from 
day  to  day,  until  not  unfrequently  a  measure  is  lost  Avhich 
Avould  certainly  have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  had 
it  been  possible  to  have  obtained  time  for  its  consideration. 
IMoreover,  Government  is  continually  reproached  by  private 
members  for  not  ‘  taking  up  ’  some  subject  upon  which  legisla¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  To  such  rci)roaches  there  is  but  the  one, 
stereotyped  reply—  ‘  want  of  time,  and  j)ressure  of  more  urgent 
‘  business.’  Everybody  appears  to  be  dissatisfied  Avith  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  procrastination,  but 
nobody  has  the  coui’age  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Vainly,  and 
unjustly,  do  aggrieved  members  attack  the  Government,  never 
aj)pearing  to  take  into  account  that  their  OAvn  privileges  must 
of  necessity  be  curtailed  if  Ministers  are  to  be  enabled  to 
bring  foi-Avard  more  measures,  and  to  press  them  Avith  more 
regularity  and  greater  rapidity.  Not  that  ^linisters  ai’e  by 
any  means  free  from  blame.  They  are,  of  course,  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to 
them  Ave  must  look  to  take  the  initiative  in  making,  or  at  least 
proposing,  salutary  reforms.  Hitherto,  hoAvever,  not  only  have 
they  abstained  from  doing  so,  but  have  annually  Introduced  so 
many  measures  that  the  passage  of  all  of  them  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  Avas  cpiite  impossible. 

One  Avould  have  supposed  that,  as  fme  result  of  the  ‘  cabi- 
‘  nets,’  Avhich  commence  in  November,  and  are  held  at  inter¬ 
vals  through  the  Avinter,  an  understanding  AAOuld  be  arrived  at 
betAveen  the  different  departments  of  the  executive  as  to  the 
number  of  Bills  Avhich  could  be  introduced  Avith  a  probability 
of  success,  and  as  to  the  relative  urgency  of  the  subjects  Avhich 
each  department  had  under  consideration.  Instead  of  this, 
hoAvever,  it  Avould  really  appear  as  if  there  Avas  some  jealous 
rivalry  betAveen  the  different  public  offices,  and  that  each  Avas 
anxious  to  block  up  the  AV'ay  of  the  other  by  the  introduction 
of  its  oAvn  measures.  When  the  ‘  IMassaci’e  of  the  Innocents  ’ 
arrives  (Avhich  is  the  somewhat  irreverent  term  applied  to  the 
AvithdraAval  of  numerous  Bills  occurring  toAvards  the  end  of 
every  session),  one  cannot  but  feel  a  double  sorroAv — for  the 
loss  of  certain  of  the  measures  themselves,  and  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  loss  of  valuable  time  Avhich  has  been  caused  by  their 
introduction  and  discussion,  Avith  no  reasonable  probability  of 
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their  passing  througli  their  several  stages  before  the  dispersion 
of  the  House  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  12th  of  August. 
In  the  session  of  18G9  more  than  twenty  of  the  Bills  introduced 
and  Avithdrawn  were  Government  Bills,  relating  to  subjects 
admitted  to  require  legislation.  It  must  be  allowed,  either 
that  Ministers  were  to  blame  in  consuming  time  by  the  inti’o- 
duction  of  so  many  Bills,  for  the  passing  of  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  make  aiTangements,  or  that  the  system  which 
prevented  such  arrangements  from  being  made  Avas  in  itself 
faulty  and  defective.  As  each  session  advances,  the  eA’ils  of 
the  system,  or  Avant  of  system,  become  more  glaring — tAventy, 
thirty,  forty  Bills  stand  upon  the  ‘  orders  of  the  day’  for  the 
same  sitting,  and  it  is  generally  InqMjssible  to  guess,  eAen  ap¬ 
proximately,  the  hour  at  Avhich  any  particular  order  may  come 
on  for  discussion.  Indeed,  ‘  outsiders  ’  must  regard  Avith 
astonishment  the  Avant  of  method  and  precision  Avhieh  charac¬ 
terises  the  proceedings  of  the  ‘  First  Bepresentatlvc  Assembly 
‘  in  the  Avorld.’ 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  hoAA'ever,  that  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  never  been  directed  to  its  oavu  short¬ 
comings,  or  that  elforts  at  improvement  have  not  occasionally 
been  made.  Such  a  supposition  Avoidd  at  once  be  negatived  by 
the  reports  of  no  less  than  four  Select  Committees  Avhlch  have 
sat  uj)on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  article  Avithin  little  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  18.‘17  a  Select  Committee  sat,  ‘  to  consider 
‘  Avhethcr,  by  any  alteration  in  the  Fonns  and  Proceedings  of 
‘  this  House,  the  Despatch  of  Public  Business  can  be  more 
‘  effectually  promoted.’  This  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Poulett  Thomson,  made  tAvo  recommendations  to  the  House, 
both  of  Avhich  Avere  adopted.  They  proposed  that  the  practice  of 
moA’ing  amendments  u|)on  any  order  of  the  day  (often  totally 
irrelevant  to  such  order)  should  be  abolished,  and  no  amendment 
permitted,  except  that  ‘  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  or  any  parti- 
‘  cular  order,  be  noAv  read.’  They  also  proposed  to  limit  the 
poAver  of  giving  notices  in  advance,  and  recommended  that  ‘  no 
‘  notice  should  be  permitted  to  be  placed  upon  the  order  book  for 
‘  any  day  beyond  the  fourth  notice  day  after  the  day  on  Avhlch 
‘  such  entry  is  made.’  Both  these  changes  Avere  undoubtedly 
in  the  direction  of  improvement ;  but  the  value  of  the  first  and 
most  promising  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  increasing 
practice  of  moving  amendments  of  a  comparatively  trifling- 
nature  upon  the  motion  for  Supply.  Still,  so  far  as  they  AA-ent, 
the  changes  Avere  beneficial,  and  for  eleven  years  the  House 
rested  content  Avith  this  attempt  at  self-reform. 

In  1848  came  another  and  more  important  attempt.  In  that 
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year  a  Select  Committee  was  apjwinted  ‘  to  consider  the  best 
‘  means  of  promoting  the  Despatch  of  Public  Business  in  this 
‘  House,’  and  upon  that  committee  sat  eighteen  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  The  j)rcsent  Speaker,  Hr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  after  sitting  for  nine  days, 
a  report  was  j)resented  to  the  House  which  will  repay  perusal. 
The  witnesses  called  were  the  then  Speaker  (now  Lord  Evers- 
ley),  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Xew  York  (who  had  been  for  four  years  a 
member  of  Congress),  ^Ir.  Randall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  H. 
Guizot ;  so  that  the  Committee  had  an  o])portunity  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  ditferent  systems  of  the  American  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  The  report  of  the  Committee  commences  with 
a  recapitulation  of  private  bill  legislation  and  committee  work 
with  which  Ave  are  not  at  present  concerned,  although  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  constant  demand  upon  the 
energies  of  members  which  is  created  by  the  large  number  of 
public  committees  annually  appointed,  together  with  the  rc- 
qxiirements  of  private  bill  committees  in  addition,  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  labours  of  a  Avorking  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  as  in  this,  and  all  other  similar  cases, 
it  is  ‘  the  AA  llling  horse  that  does  the  Avork,’  it  is  the  best  anil 
most  useful  members — saving  ahvays  those  high  officials  Avho 
are  necessarily  exemjxt  from  committee  Avork — upon  Avhoin  ffills 
the  chief  Aveight  of  the  burden.*  In  lact,  the  report  goes  on  to 
remark  that  ‘  this  great  amount  of  committee  business,  anil 
‘  the  heavy  demand  it  makes  on  the  time  of  members,  must  be 
*  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  course  of  ])ublic  business  in 
‘  the  House  itself.’  ‘  Heavy  demands,’  indeed !  as  may  be 
believed  Avhen  it  is  told,  that  in  the  session  of  18G9  there  sat 
37  select  committees,  upon  Avhlch  208  members  served  (many 
of  them  on  tAvo,  three,  and  even  a  larger  number  of  com¬ 
mittees),  and  202  private  bills  Avere  introduced,  of  Avhich  160 
received  the  Royal  assent ;  Avhilst  in  the  session  of  last  year 
42  select  committees  sat,  occupying  309  members,  and  211 
])rivate  bills  Averc  introduced,  of  Avhich  167  received  the 
Royal  assent.  It  can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  the  next 
fcAv  lines  of  the  rejxort  should  run  as  folloAvs : — ‘  The  thin 


*  A  ‘  Select  Committee  ’  is  at  present  composed  of  15  members,  and 
not  nnfrequently  of  17,  or  even  21,  upon  a  subject  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest.  This  number  is  incon\’eniently  large  lor  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Avitnesses  and  transaction  of  other  committee  business,  and  its 
reduction  to  11,  AvliicliSvas  suggested  in  1851,  is  Avell  Avortby  of  con¬ 
sideration. 
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‘  attendance  in  the  House  from  the  hours  of  seven  to  ten 
‘  o’clock,  necessiiry  in  some  det/ree  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
‘  morning)  labours,  interferes  in  an  iinix)rtant  manner  with  the 
‘  progress  of  debates.  The  leaders  of  parties  and  the  chief 
‘  speakers  commonly  decline  to  address  the  House  during  those 
‘  hours,  and  the  debates  are  conseiiuently  spread  by  adjourn- 
‘  ments  over  more  nights  than  they  would  otherwise  require.’ 
In  plain  English,  ])eople  who  work  all  day  cannot  do  without  their 
dinner  at  night,  and  orators  to  whom  the  House  will  listen  do 
not  care  to  harangue  before  empty  benches.  Precisely  the 
same  state  of  things  obtains  in  the  present  day — 1871  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  1848  in  this  particular ;  and 
the  only  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  our  household  suf¬ 
frage  Parliament  will  be  found  to  have  sufficient  energy,  self- 
restraint,  and  practical  good  sense  to  grapple  with  tliis  and 
other  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  The  very  next  words  of 
the  report  describe  the  ])resent  condition  of  things  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy  : — ‘  The  business  of  the  House  seems  to  be  con- 
‘  timially  on  the  increase.  The  characteristic  of  the  present 
‘  session  has  been  the  number  of  important  subjects  under 
‘  discussion  at  the  same  time,  and  adjourned  debates  on  all  of 
‘  them.  This  Intermingling  of  debates,  adjourned  one  over  the 
‘  head  of  the  other,  has  led  to  confusion,  deadening  the  interest 
‘  in  every  subject,  and  prejudicing  the  quality  of  the  debates 
‘  on  all.’  True — most  true  ;  but  let  us  hasten  on  to  the  reme¬ 
dies  which  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
1848,  and  iiu^nire  how  far  they — or  such  of  them  as  were  not 
recommended  or  adopted  at  that  time — may  be  worthy  of 
further  consideration  to-day. 

Two  main  remedies  appear  to  have  suggested  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  the  committee,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  been 
considered  by  them — first,  the  cloture',  second,  a  limitation  of 
the  time  during  which  any  member  might  address  the  House. 
‘  La  cloture  ’  was  ])ractically  in  use  both  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  long  as  it  existed,  and,  under  the 
name  of  ‘  the  previous  question,’  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress.  The  proceeding  in  the  French  [Chamber 
was  thus  desciibed  by  M.  Guizot: — ‘A  member,  or  two  mem- 
‘  hers  call,  “  La  cloture  ;  ”  the  President  puts  it  to  the  vote; 
‘  if  any  member  objects,  he  can  speak  against  the  cloture  ;  one 
‘  only  c.an  speak,  and  no  reply  is  allowed,  and  then  the  Presi- 
‘  (lent  jmts  the  (|uestion,  “  Hust  the  debate  be  closed?”’ 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  previous  question  is  in 
this  form,  ‘  Shall  the  main  question  be  put  ?  ’  ‘It  appears  ’ 
(says  Mr.  Curtis)  ‘  that  on  the  previous  question  being  de- 
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‘  manded,  it  must  be  supported,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  seconded, 
‘  by  a  majority,  and,  on  this  heincr  ascertained,  the  Speaker 
‘  announces  “  The  previous  question  is  demanded  by  the 
‘  House.”  If  it  should  pass  in  the  negative,  the  subject  under 
‘  debate  is  resumed,  if  in  the  affirmative,  tlie  debate  ceases,  and 
‘  the  amendments  having  been  considered,  the  main  question 
‘  is  put  to  the  vote  without  debate.’  The  ‘  previous  question  ’ 
in  Congress  is  not  applicable  when  the  House  is  in  Committee, 
but  the  limit  of  speeches  to  one  hour  (which  exists  in  Congress 
but  not  in  the  French  Chamber)  is  applicable  to  every  stage 
of  a  measure.  All  three  witnesses  gave  their  opinion  sti’ongly 
in  favour  of  the  power  of  closing  debates.  M.  Guizot  stated 
that  before  the  establishment  of  the  cloture  in  the  French 
Chamber,  the  debates  were  ‘  jirotracted  indefinitely,’  that  since 
its  introduction  ‘  all  subjects  have  been  amply  and  fairly 
‘  debated,’  the  ]»ower  has  ‘  never  been  abused,’  no  ‘  serious  or 
‘  honest  complaint  has  been  made  against  it;’  and  he  considered 
that  it  was  ‘  an  indispensable  power,’  without  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  French  Chamber  ‘  could  not  have  been  condueted 
‘  satisfactorily.’  ^Ir.  Curtis  informed  the  Committee  that  the 
rules — both  for  the  calling  for  the  previous  question  and  the 
limitation  of  speeches — were  adopted  session  by  session ;  that  he 
thought  ‘  the  approbation  of  both  j)arties,  and  the  practical 
‘  adoption  of  those  rules,  was  the  highest  evidence  of  the  sense 
‘  entertained  of  their  value  and  usefulness,’  and  that  he  knew 
that  ‘  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  gentlemen  in  the 
‘  country  approved  both  of  the  previous  question  and  the  one- 
‘  hour  rule.’  Mr.  Kandall  likewise  approved  of  both  rules, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  ‘  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
‘  order  to  carry  out  the  business,  to  have  the  power  of  closing 
‘  the  debates.’  In  spite,  however,  of  this  evidence,  neither  the 
cloture  nor  the  speech-limitation  ride  are  to  be  found  among 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1848.  It  will  be 
curious  to  examine  their  reasons  for  dissent  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  France  and 
America.  These  reasons  are  given  at  length,  the  Committee 
having  evidently  considered  that  the  advantages  of  the  French 
and  American  system  were  too  great  and  too  obvious  to  he 
summarily  rejected.  They  commence,  therefore,  by  pointing 
out  the  material  difference  between  the  three  Representative 
bodies,  both  in  constitution  and  mode  of  transacting  business, 
calling  to  mind  that  in  the  United  States  a  great  part  of  the 
legislation  is  conducted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respeetive 
States,  whilst  in  France  important  measures  are  considered  in 
the  bureaux  before  they  are  discussed  in  the  House.  ‘  It  is 
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‘  also  of  importance  to  recollect,’  say  the  Committee,  *  that  the 
‘  cil’cumstance  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  having  seats  in  the 
‘  House  of  Commons  renders  the  subjects  of  discussion  more 
‘  various  and  comprehensive  than  in  legislative  assemblies  in 
‘  which  members  of  the  executive  Government  are  not  per- 
‘  mitted  to  be  present,  and  where  the  debates  are  of  a  less  ad- 
‘  ministrative  character.’  If  by  the  above  passage  is  meant  to 
be  conveyed  (as  Avould  certainly  appear  to  be  the  case)  the 
assertion  that  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  assembly,  and  discusses  matters  of  greater  magnitude, 
than  its  sister  assemblies,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  this  fact 
should  militate  against  the  employment  of  means  to  restrict 
useless  talk  and  to  prevent  waste  of  time  in  the  more  impoi-tant, 
which  have  been  found  so  efficacious  and  unobjectionable  in  the 
less  important  bodies.  To  an  ox’dinary  capacity  it  would  appear 
that  the  greater  the  dignity  of  the  assembly  and  the  interest 
appertaining  to  the  subjects  discussed,  the  more  desirable  it  is 
that  the  discussion  should  be  carried  on  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  should  neither  be  clogged  by  lengthy  speeches 
from  loquacious  nobodies,  nor  protracted  beyond  reasonable 
limits  against  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
assembly.  A  better  argument  is  involved  in  the  allusion  to 
the  difference  in  the  ‘  quorum  ’  required  in  Washington  and  iix 
London.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  majority  of  the 
House  constitutes  a  quorum ;  a  majority  therefore  is  ahvays 
present,  and  consequently  the  I'isk  of  an  unjust  surprise,  by 
which  a  compai’ativcly  small  minority  could  dispose  of  an  im¬ 
portant  measure  by  a  sudden  and  well-arranged  demand  for 
the  previous  question,  is  considerably  diminished.  This  diffi¬ 
culty,  howevei’,  is  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  might  be 
ovei'come  by  a  judicious  limitation  of  the  jxowers  of  applying 
the  cloture,  if  for  sufficient  I’easons  it  should  be  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  other  ai-gument  really  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Committee  against  the  power  of  limiting  speeches 
and  debates  is  the  certainty  that,  even  as  matters  stand — or 
stood  in  1848— ‘  a  far  greater  amount  of  business  is  transacted 
‘  by  the  English  House  of  Commons  than  by  the  Chamber  of 
‘Deputies  of  France,  or  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
‘United  States.’  It  is  difficult  to  grapple  with  such  an 
ai’gument  as  this,  which  in  no  respect  deals  with  the  merits 
of  the  proposals  under  consideration,  but  simply  makes  it  a 
matter  of  complacent  self-congratulation  that,  having  a  great 
deal  more  work  to  do  than  our  neighbours,  we  do  more  than 
they  do,  in  spite  of  the  inferioiity  of  our  system.  It  has  never 
been  denied  that  much  work  is  got  through,  somehow  or  other. 
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by  the  House  of  Coininons ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  under 
consideration.  The  question  is,  whether  the  work  is  sutticient 
in  quantity  and  quality,  wdicther  it  is  iloue  in  the  best  j)ossible 
manner,  and  whether  the  inetliod  of  its  performance  may  not 
be  greatly  iin[)rovcd,  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  make  certain 
alterations,  even  though  they  should  involve  the  necessity,  so 
painful  to  our  juoud  insular  spirit,  of  taking  a  lesson  from 
somebody  else. 

The  Committee  of  1848  made  many  recommendations  of 
considerable  value,  Avhich  have  been  more  or  less  adoj)ted  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  projmsal  that  ‘  when  leave  shall 
‘  have  been  given  to  bring  in  a  Hill,  the  questions  of  the  first 
‘  reading  and  ])rinting  shall  be  decided  without  debate  or 
‘  amendment  moved,’  was  a  proposal  the  principle  of  which 
had  indeed  been  considered  and  avoided  by  the  Committee  of 
1837,  but  one  leading  so  directly  to  economy  of  time,  that 
we  are  led  to  wonder,  first,  why  it  had  never  been  adopted 
before,  and,  secondly,  why  it  should  not  he  carried  somewhat 
further  now'.  If  the  object  and  scope  of  a  Hill  is  explained 
by  the  mover  In  asking  leave  to  introduce  it,  and  its  principle  i 
is  discussed,  and  cither  accepted  or  negatived  upon  the  second 
reading,  why  shoidd  another  debate  and  division  upon  the 
princij)le  he  again  permitted,  upon  the  question  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  which  inotiou  is  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  details  of  the  measure  in  Committee? 
The  only  valid  argument  for  the  continuance  of  this  double  ; 
discussion  upon  the  principle  of  the  Hill  is  based  upon  the 
jK)ssibility  of  the  second  reading  having  been  carried  by  a  sur¬ 
prise;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  such  an  event, 
the  division  u])on  the  question  of  going  inh)  Committee  should 
still  be  allow’ed,  the  gain  would  he  infinitely  greater  than  the 
evil  if  at  that  stage  at  least  the  debate  were  ])rohibited. 
Several  other  rec(*mmondatlons  were  made  by  the  Committee 
in  the  direction  of  economy  of  time,  notably  that  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  the  House  had  once  resolved  itself  into  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  a  Hill,  the  Spe.-iker  should,  when  the  Hill  came  ^ 
on  again  as  an  order,  forthwith  leave  the  chair  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  appear,  how’ever,  to  have  shrunk  from  any  stem 
application  of  the  knife  to  the  root  of  the  disease.  Their 
reasons  cannot  he  better  described  than  in  their  own  concluding 
words : — 

‘  It  is  not  so  nmcli  on  any  new  rules,  especially  restrictive  niles,  that  ' 
your  Committee  would  desire  to  rely  ibr  the  prompt  and  elficient  des¬ 
patch  of  business  by  the  House.  The  increasing  business  ’  (hear,  oh  ye 
talkers  of  1871  !)  ‘  calls  for  increased  consideration  on  the  pa)'t  o  f  mem- 
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levs  in  the  exercise  of  their  individual  privileges.  Your  Committee 
would  desire  to  rely  ou  the  good  feeling  of  the  House,  and  in  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  its  members,  and  on  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  by  the  Speaker  of  that  established  rule  of  the  House  which 
re(iuires  that  members  should  strictlg  confine  themselves  to  matters 
immediatehf  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  debate.  Your  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  satisfactory  conduct  and 
jirogrcss  of  the  business  of  tlie  House  must  mainly  depend  upon  Her 
Majesty’s  (Government,  holding,  as  they  do,  the  chief  control  over  its 
management.  They  believe,  tliat  by  the  careful  preparation  of  mea¬ 
sures,  their  early  introduction,  the  judicious  distribution  of  business 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  order  and  method  wdth  which  mea¬ 
sures  are  conducted,  the  Government  can  contribute  in  an  essential 
way  tf)  the  easy  and  convenient  conduct  of  business.  They  trust  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  would  be  seconded  by  those  of  independent 
members,  and  that  a  general  determination  woidd  prevail  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  with  regularity  and  despatch.’ 

For  these  reasons  tlie  Coininittec  of  1848  abstained  from  any 
rccoimnendatiou  to  limit  the  talking  privileges  t)f  members  of 
the  IIon.se  of  Commons. 

Then  came  a  Committee  upon  the  same  subject  in  1854, 
which  entered  into  a  careful  and  elaborate  inquiry.  Its 
Chairman,  Sir  .7.  Pakington,  evidently  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  growing  difficidties  in  the  w  ay  of  the  effectual  transaction 
of  business,  pro})o.sed  a  report  which  recommended  many  and 
considerable  alterations.  One  paragraph  of  this  report  ran  as 
follow’s : — 

‘  Your  Committee  believe  that  without  any  improper  encroachment 
upon  the  privileges  of  members,  and  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
the  public,  abuses  and  evasions  of  the  rule  of  tlie  House,  which  are 
now  permitted,  might  bo  checked  ;  questions  now  necessary  might  be 
dispensed  with ;  opportunities  for  debate  might  be  reduced;  and  privi¬ 
leges  HOW  insisted  upon  might  be  safelg  relaxed.  Your  Committee 
consider  it  most  desirable  that  by  these  or  other  means  the  work  of 
legislation  should  be  expedited,  and  the  duration  of  the  I’arliamentary 
Session  should  be  abridged.’ 

Among  the  alterations  suggested  by  Sir  John  I’akington 
were  several  directed  against  the  practice  of  raising  debates  by 
means  of  trifling  amendments  upon  the  motion  for  Supply,  the 
repetition  of  motions  for  adjournment,  and  other  obstructions 
to  the  progress  of  public  business.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Sir  .Tohn  Pakington  was  too  ardent  a  reformer  for  his.  associates 
upon  the  Committee,  who,  finding  an  exponent  of  their  milder 
opinions  in  Sir  (icoi’ge  Grey,  adopted  his  alternative  report, 
and  professed  their  ‘  deep  regret  that  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of 
‘  the  proposals  ’  of  their  chairman  they  were  ‘  unable  to  con- 
‘  cur.’  They  made  nine  recommendations,  which  they  were 
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candid  enough  to  admit  were,  ‘  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  of 
‘  minor  consequence,’  but  they  abstained  from  substantial  re¬ 
forms  with  a  delicacy  akin  to  timidity.  They  could  not,  indeed, 
deny  the  existence  of  imperfections  in  their  cherished  system. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  observe  that  ‘  the  Committee  entertain 
‘  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  increasing  amount  of  the  business 
‘  of  the  House,  and  they  arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that 
‘  tlie  forms  of  the  House  should  from  time  to  time  be  recon- 
‘  sidered,  in  order  to  remove  any  needless  obstructions  to  the 
‘  despatch  of  business.’  But  they  were  still  more  impressed 
with  the  ‘  necessity  of  great  caution  in  effecting  changes  in  a 
‘  system  sanctioned  in  its  main  features  by  long  experience  and 
‘  national  respect ;  ’  and,  whilst  they  acknowledged  that  ‘  the 
‘  alterations  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  Committee 
‘  of  1848  had  been  attended  with  beneficial  results,’  they  shrank 
from  any  bolder  advances  upon  the  same  path ;  they  ‘  concurred 
‘  entirely  ’  in  the  opinion  of  that  Committee  that  they  should 
rely  upon  ‘  the  good  feeling  of  the  House  and  the  forbearance 
‘  of  its  members ;  ’  and  they  concluded  w’ith  a  j)ious  hope  that 
a  perusal  of  the  evidence  ap2)ended  to  their  rcjjort  would 
‘  ])roduce  a  salutary  influence,  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
‘  detennination  on  the  part  of  members  to  contribute  to  the 
‘  efficient  and  satisfactory  despatch  of  business,  by  avoiding 
‘  whatever  tends  to  interfere  with  the  order  and  regularity  of 
‘  debate,  and  by  cordially  supporting  the  Speaker  in  enforcing 
‘  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  rules  by 
‘  which  the  i»roceedings  of  the  House  are  governed.’ 

But  yet  another  attempt  at  self-reform  has  been  made  b^  the 
repi’csentatives  of  the  j)eoplc.  In  1861  a  fourth  Committee, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  and  having  for  Chairman 
no  less  considerable  a  jicrson  than  Sir  James  Graham,  sat  for 
eight  days,  and  produced  an  exhaustive  rejiort.  Their  com¬ 
mencement,  however,  Avas  inausiiicious  to  the  cause  of  reform; 
for,  after  alluding  to  the  proceedings  of  the  three  Committees 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  speaking  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  of  18.54  as  ‘  to  be  regarded  rather 
‘  as  supplementary  aids  than  as  decisive  changes,’  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  these  Avords : — 


1 


‘  On  all  these  occasions,  the  House  and  its  committees  luiA'e  pro¬ 
ceeded  Avitli  the  utmost  caution.  They  have  treated  Avith  respect  the 
Avritten  and  the  unwritten  laAv  of  I’arliament,  Avhich  for  ages  has 
secured  a  good  system  of  legislation,  perfect  freedom  of  debate,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  minorities.  This  respect  for  tradition^  and 
this  caution  in  making  changes,  have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  no 
change  is  justifiable  tvhich  experience  has  not  proved  to  he  necessary,  and 
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that  the  maintenance  of  the  old  rules  is  preferable  to  new  but  specula¬ 
tive  amendments.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  Committee  which  entertained  so  deep  a 
reverence  for  tradition  and  so  conservative  an  aversion  to 
change  was  little  likely  to  inaugurate  any  sweeping  reforms  in 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  that  their  very  elaborate  .report  should 
conclude  with  four  recommendations  of  so  small  and  meagre  a 
character  as  certainly  to  deserve  no  more  than  the  epithet, 

‘  supplementary  ’  which  they  had  api)lied  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
previous  Committee.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  report,  the  Committee  of  1861  appear  to  have 
had  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  principal  defects  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  system,  and  to  have  groped  about  for  remedies  as  if  they 
were  all  the  time  longing  to  lay  hold  of  and  apply  them,  but 
were  continually  hindered  by  their  superstitious  dread  of  change 
and  reverence  for  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  ‘  want  of  certainty  in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
‘  the  I  louse,’  and  the  delay  caused  by  frivolous  amendments  on 
the  motion  for  supply,  were  considered  and  dealt  with  at  enor¬ 
mous  length  by  this  Committee.  An  excellent  remedy,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  present  Speaker,  was  mentioned  only  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  the  S})eaker’s  opinion  that  ‘  upon  the  four 
‘  great  heads  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Revenue  Departments, 
‘  and  the  Civil  Serv’ico,  the  House,  having  once  gone  into 
‘  Committee,  might,  on  that  same  head  of  Estimates,  resume 
‘  its  deliberations  in  Committee  without  any  question  being  put.’ 
The  Committee,  however,  contented  itself  with  ‘  anxiously 
‘  considering  the  policy  of  impo.sing  some  such  check.’  It 
recorded  the  great  and  increasing  delay  of  business,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  ‘  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  multiplied  pre- 
‘  liminary  motions  are  a  serious  obstacle  to  certainty  in  the 
‘  proceedings  of  the  House,’  and  then  it  fell  back  upon  the 
time-honoured  iaet  that  ‘  the  statement  and  consideration  of 
‘  grievances  before  Siij»])ly  are  among  the  most  ancient  and 
‘  important  privileges  of  the  Commons,’  and,  after  a  careful 
balancing  of  pros  and  cons,  decided — to  recommend  nothing ! 

The  waste  of  Friday  also  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1861.  Here  again  the  Speaker  suggested  an  im- 
l»roveinent,  to  be  obtained  by  ])roviding  that  at  a  given  hour 
the  question  of  adjournment,  if  not  previously  decided,  should 
s  I  be  put,  and  the  voices  taken.  This,  however,  aj)peared  to  the 
1 1  Committee  to  be  a  ‘  compromise,’  and  (horrible  idea  !)  a  ‘  new 
‘  principle,’  and  it  was  therefore  rejected,  after  a  division,  by 
ten  to  eight,  and  a  recommendation  made  to  the  etfect  that 
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the  House  should  on  Friday  stand  adjourned  to  iVIonday  with-  | 
out  motion  made,  but  tliat  Friday  should  be  a  Government  day,  i 
the  motion  for  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means  standing  first  among 
the  Government  orders.  This  reeommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  House,  and,  inasmuch  as  amendincnts  can  be  moved  on  the 
motion  for  Supply  as  easily  as  they  could  formerly  be  moved 
mKin  the  motion  for  adjournment,  has  naturally  made  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  tlie  waste  of  time  on  Fridays.  The  rest  | 
of  the  report  of  this  Committee  consists  of  minute  examina-  ^ 
tion  into  the  details  (tf  the  business  arrangements  of  the  House, 
and  carefully-stated  objections  to  almost  every  change  of  any  I 
magnitude  which  could  have  been  ])roposcd.  One  useful  re-  j 
commendation  was  made — namely,  that  Committees  of  Supply 
might  be  fixed  for  every  day  in  the  week  ui)on  which  the  House 
met  instead  of  being  restricted  as  theretofore  to  ‘  ^londay, 

‘  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  any  other  day  on  which  orders  of 
‘  the  day  shall  have  precedence  of  notices  of  motions.’  Another 
])roposal,  obviating  the  necessity  of  rc-commltting  to  a  com-  I 
mlttee  of  the  whole  House  a  Bill  which  had  been  referred  to  a  I 
select  committee,  comjiletcd  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  I 
Committee  of  1H61,  who,  like  their  ])rcdeccssors,  closed  their 
report  with  a  declaration  of  their  reliance  upon  ‘  the  forbear-  | 

‘  ance  of  members  in  the  use  of  forms  which  respect  for  ancient 
‘  usage  leaves  unaltered,’  and,  in  their  last  paragraph,  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  anti-reform  spirit  ■which  had  inspired  their 
deliberations : — 

‘  Your  Connnittcc,  like  preceding  coniniittccs  on  tlio  same  subject,  i 
have  pissed  in  reviiiw  many  suggested  alterations,  but,  like  them,  have 
come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  old  rules  and  orders,  when  carefully 
considered,  .and  narrowly  investigated,  arc  found  to  be  the  safeguard  of 
freedom  of  debate,  and  a  sure  defence  ufiuiust  the  oppression  nfover- 
poireriiiij  niajorilies.  Extreme  amtioii,  therefore,  in  recoiuinending  or 
introducintj  dunojes  is  dictated  b'l  prudence.  These  rules  and  orders 
are  the  fruit  of  lomj  experience ;  a  dap  map  break  down  the  prescription 
of  centuries.  It  is  easp  to  destrop — it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct' 

With  these  sjdcndid  jilatitudes,  framed  in  the  ‘  woodinan- 
‘  spare-that-tree  ’  mould,  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  1861 
finally  culminated,  and  after  their  recognition  of  the  evils  of 
the  existing  system,  and  their  long  examination  into  the  many 
suggested  remedies,  this  Committee,  with  a  generous  confidence 
in  tlie  future  forbearance  and  discretion  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  forbore  to  recommend  any  more  stringent 
rules  of  restriction  or  limitation  of  talking  powei*.  How  far  ' 
their  confidence  and  that  of  previous  committees  has  been  jus¬ 
tified  may  be  gathered  from  the  increased  difficulties  which 
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liiive  to  be  encountered  in  the  performance  of  the  work  of  each 
session  ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  vast  deal  of  discretion  and  forbearance  is  actually  dis¬ 
played  and  exercised  by  hon.  members.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  no  business  Avould  ever  be  done.  Unfortunately,  as  it  is 
the  w’isest  people  who  mostly  display  these  good  qualities,  it 
follows  that  many  of  those  persons  to  Avhose  Avant  of  them  the 
waste  of  time  and  the  delay  of  business  ai*e  attributable,  are 
not  the  Avisest,  and  it  is  on  their  account  that  the  question  of 
restriction  has  to  be  entertained.  Surely,  if  the  ‘  forbearance 
‘  and  discretion  ’  of  membei’s  may  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of 
restraining  themselves  from  idle  talk,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  Avhole  House  might  not  be  trusted  to  refrain 
from  the  apj)lication  of  the  cloture  except  Avhen  it  became  really 
necessary.  If  the  cloture  Avere  proposed,  session  by  session, 
as  a  standing  order,  any  abuse  of  its  poAver  Avould  speedily  lead 
to  its  repeal  or  modification  ;  but  such  is  the  sense  of  fair  play 
existing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  all  probability  it 
would  never  be  put  in  force  except  in  cases  Avhere  the  public 
opinion  both  of  the  House  and  the  country  Avould  thoroughly 
endorse  its  application.  Further,  it  aa^ouKI  not  improbably  ex¬ 
ercise  a  deterrent  effect,  both  upon  obstructive  individuals  and 
factious  minorities.  The  rights  of  a  minority  are  never  to  be 
disregarded  in  a  representative  body,  but  due  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  become  the  Avrongs  of  a  majority,  which 
is  too  often  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  the 
power  Avhich  is  at  present  possessed  by  a  small  minority  is 
absurdly  great.  What  can  be  more  inconvenient  as  well  as 
ridiculous'among  a  body  of  reasonable  beings,  than  that  Avhen  a 
given  subject  has  been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  upon 
Avhich  a  proportion  of  five,  eight,  or  ten  to  one  pronounce  a 
certain  opinion,  the  defeated  minority  should  be  able,  by 
divisions  again  and  again  repeated,  frequently  only  upon 
motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  or  the  House,  pur¬ 
posely  avoiding  the  main  issue,  to  defeat  the  Avill  of  the 
majority  and  prevent  the  progress  of  the  measure  ?  Over  and 
over  again  does  this  occur  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
not  unfrequently  overAVorked  officials  and  the  officers  of  the 
House  are  kept  in  their  places  till  daylight  by  the  obstinacy 
of  a  fcAv  members,  Avho  endeavour,  by  this  straining  of  the 
forms  of  the  House  and  their  own  privileges,  to  defeat,  or  at 
least  postpone,  some  measure  against  Avhich  the  more  legitimate 
weapons  of  discussion  and  argument  have  proved  powerless  in 
their  hands.  Hoav  many  Aveary  hours  Avould  have  been  saved 
—how  much  rest  gained  for  men  whose  strength  of  brain  and 
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body  are  the  nation’s  property — if  the  cloture  had  been  in  force 
during  the  last  twenty  yeai’s  of  the  Hritish  Parliament !  It 
is  well  known  that  the  lives  of  some  of  our  best  statesmen 
have  been  shortened  by  the  late  hours  and  arduous  labours 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  = 
the  amount  of  mischief  done  to  the  public  service  by  this  over¬ 
taxing  of  the  energies  of  public  servants.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
in  th^habit  of  staying  to  the  last  in  the  House,  and  at  a  very  late  | 
])criod  of  his  life  woxdd  walk  round  the  division  lobby  at  two  or  j 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  more  cheerfully  and  jauntily  than  \ 
many  younger  men.  But  all  men  have  not  the  vigorous  con-  | 
stitution  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and,  .although  the  jwesent  Prime  f 
Minister  never  spares  himself  in  the  public  service,  and  would  ^ 
be  the  last  man  to  desire  that  an  .alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  j 
House  of  Commons  shouhl  be  made  for  his  sake,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  that  the  unnecessary  ])rotr.actiou  of  the  sittings  ' 
of  the  House  tell  sensibly  upon  him  during  the  session.  Why 
should  England’s  best  lives  be  s.acrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
system  which  has  nothing  but  antixpiity  to  recommend  it?  f 
What  is  the  advantage  to  the  country  of  maintaining  foian? 
Avhich  allow  twenty  men  to  successful  I  v  oppose  the  xvill  of  two  ' 
hundred,  and  why  is  the  House  of  C’ommons  afraid  to  trust 
itself  with  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  a  nuisance  and  dis- 
jxlaying  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  country  as  an  assembly  in 
which  some  considei'ation  is  given  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
common  sense  ?  Besides,  the  cloture,  if  adopted,  might  be  so 
guarded  and  regulated  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  appear  ^ 
to  have  been  jxreseut  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee  of  1848;  I 
and  its  application  might  be  restricted  to  certain  specified  | 
stages  of  a  Bill  or  to  particular  classes  of  business,  so  as  to  S 
reduce  to  a  minimum  any  possible  inconvenience.  But  the  f 
ju’ecisc  limitations,  if  any  be  necessary,  may  be  the  subjects  ' 
of  careful  discussion ;  the  point  at  which  we  aim  is  to  induce 
the  House  of  Comimxns  to  have  sufficient  self-confidence  to 
venture  some  length  at  least  upon  the  path  of  self-improve- 
ment  and  self-restraint  of  which  the  cloture  is  the  sign-post. 

The  limitation  of  individual  sj)ccches  is  a  matter  somewhat 
more  difficult.  Although  it  is  said  to  have  worked  well  in 
the  American  House  of  Keju’csentatives,  it  is  a  rule  not  to  be 
adopted  without  much  consider.ation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  propetscr  or  seconder  of  a  motion  or  Bill,  and  the 
official  who  replies,  should  not  be  limited,  but  that  the  ‘  one 
‘  hour’s  rule  ’  shoidd  ajxply  to  every'  other  speaker.  If  this 
principle  were  adopted  at  all,  the  limit  must  undoubtedly  be  to 
a  shorter  time,  in  order  to  be  at  all  effectual  in  so  large  an 
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assembly  as  tlie  House  of  Commons.  A  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  a  twenty  minutes’  limit,  would  f>ive  amjde  time  in  most 
cases,  and  the  gain  would  be  consiilerable.  But  then,  after 
all,  it  is  not  always  the  longest  speeches  which  are  the  most 
tiresome.  Fancy  a  debate  upon  a  question  of  international 
law  in  Avbich  Sir  lloundell  Palmer,  being  neither  mover, 
seconder,  nor  otHcial,  was  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  or  a  great 
political  question  upon  which  ]Mi’.  Disraeli  had  to  address  the 
House  under  the  same  conditions!  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
the  public,  and  not  the  orator,  ui)on  whom  the  loss  would  fall, 
and  although  there  might  either  be  a  tacit  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  House  with  regard  to  particular  individuals, 
or  a  special  suspension  of  the  rule  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
debate  of  particular  interest,  yet  it  is  iinj)ossible  not  to  foresee 
that  a  state  of  things  at  once  invidious  and  inconvenient  might 
arise  under  such  a  rule.  Still,  the  existing  evil  is  so  great  that, 
unless  other  means  can  be  discovered,  a  trial  of  this  rule  or  of 
some  approximation  to  it  may,  ere  long,  become  necessary. 

But  apart  from  these  two  remedies — the  cloture  and  the 
limitation  of  individual  speech — it  is  worth  considering  whether 
there  are  not  other  suggestions  which  may  be  made.  The  large 
number  of  measures  annually  introduced  has  been  pointed  out 
as  one  of  tbe  evils  of  tbe  present  system.  Is  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  curtail  the  number  ?  It  may  be  alleged  that  it  woidd 
be  an  unheard-of  infringement  of  the  j)rivileges  of  ^lembers  of 
Parliament  if  every  hon.  member  were  not  at  liberty  to  air  his 
crotchet  and  introduce  his  Bill.  By  all  means  let  him  do  so  ; 
deprive  no  man  of  his  right  to  ‘  lay  uj)on  the  table  of  the 
‘  House  ’  his  pet  scheme  or  favourite  measure.  But  when  the 
exercise  of  the  jn-ivilege  begins  to  clash  with  the  effective 
working  of  the  public  service,  let  the  privilege  of  the  individual 
give  way  to  the  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  an  empty  and 
vague  privilege,  too,  as  regards  the  individual,  if  it  only  enables 
him  to  take  his  Bill  through  one  or  two  stages  and  cannot 
prevent  it  from  being  jostled  out  of  being  by  its  pushing  and 
crowding  neighbours.  It  is  neither  vague  nor  empty,  how¬ 
ever,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  j)id)lic,  if  it  prevents  other 
measures  of  greater  public  utility  from  being  duly  considered 
and  passed.  Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  to  make  a  suggestion 
upon  such  a  point,  but  it  apj)ears  not  impossible  that  consider¬ 
able  public  advantage  woidd  be  gained  by  forestalling  tbe 
‘  massacre  of  the  innocents  ’  in  a  defined  and  regular  ivay.  A 
committee,  analogous  to  the  Committee  of  Selection,  or,  if 
deemed  desirable,  composed  of  a  larger  number  of  members, 
might  be  ajipointed  at  the  commencement  of  every  session. 
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To  this  committee  should,  at  a  "iven  ])eriod(say  the  first  week 
of  re-assembling  after  the  Easter  recess),  be  referred  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  position  of  all  Bills  introduced  up  to  that  time, 
and  they  should  be  required  to  rej)ort  upon  the  state  of  the 
book  of  the  House,  and  to  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  such 
Bills  as  appeared  likely  to  occupy'  the  time  of  the  House  Avith- 
out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  becoming  law.  Many  objections 
might  and  doubtless  Avould  be  urged  against  the  delegation  by 
the  House  of  so  much  ])owcr  to  a  limited  number  of  its 
members.  Still,  serious  diseases  must  be  encountered  by 
strong  remedies,  and,  strong  as  may  be  the  remedy  here  sug¬ 
gested,  it  is  one  Avhieh  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  eft’ectual.  The  members  of  such  a  committee  might 
safely  be  trusted  to  banish  personal  and  political  ‘  predilections  J 
*  from  their  minds  in  dealing  Avith  the  Bills  before  them;  ’  they 
Avould  be  guided  by'  considerations  of  the  progress  aaIucIi  each 
Bill  had  already  made  in  its  passage  through  the  House,  by 
the  amount  of  jtublie  interest  attaching  to  it  (as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  petitions  ])i'esented  ui)on  the  subject-matter, 
and  the  expression  of  public  ojnnion  through  the  ‘  ordinary 
‘  channels  of  information  ’),  and  by'  the  time  likely'  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  discussion  of  its  future  stages.  Their  judgment 
would  moreover  be  affected  by  the  question  Avhether  the  Bill 
Avas  one  Avhich  came  before  the  House  for  the  first  time,  or 
which  related  to  a  subject  Avhich  had  been  Avell  and  frequently 
ventilated  in  previous  sessions,  so  as  to  be  rii)e  for  legislative  t 
decision.  Besides,  the  poAvers  of  the  House  might  be  dele-  I 
gated,  not  completely  and  peremptorily,  but  only  in  such  a  I 
degree  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  recommendations  of  the  I 
Committee  should  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  their  [ 
decision,  in  any  case  Avhich  might  be  challenged,  put  to  the  I 
vote  and  affirmed  or  reversed  accordingly',  though  Avithout  dis-  5: 
cussion  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bill  to  which  it  referred.  || 
The  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  as  the  above,  Avhich 
might  be  termed  the  ‘  General  Public  Bill  Committee,’  or 
‘  the  Public  Bill  Kevision  Committee,’  AAOuld  be  attended 
Avith  the  most  beneficial  residts,  and  Avould  lead  to  the  clearing 
of  the  Order  Book  and  the  attainment  of  greater  regularity 
and  certainty'  in  the  despatch  of  business. 

In  the  Committee  of  18o4,  tSir  John  Pakington  proposed 
that  a  ‘  Committee  of  the  Avhole  House  on  Public  Bills  ’  should  i 
sit  tAvo  days  in  each  Aveek  at  some  ])eriod  after  the  Easter  I 
holidays,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Bills  through  Committee,  * 
and  it  was  thought  by  high  authority  that  ‘  the  sittings  of  such  , 

‘  Committees  might  be  separated  from  the  sittings  of  the 
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‘  House  itself,  and  that  such  Committees  should  have  the 
‘  power  of  adjournment.’  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
such  a  rule  would  in  eft’ect  be  little  more  than  a  formal  adop¬ 
tion  of  morning  sittings  by  sessional  order,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  special  order  of  the  House  upon  the  demand  of 
the  Executive.  For,  if  important  Bills  Avere  to  be  taken 
through  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  members  Avould 
attend  equally  as  now,  and  the  form  rather  than  the  reality 
would  bo  changed.  But  a  Committee  composed  of  leading 
men  on  either  side  of  the  House,  exci’cising  an  impartial 
judgment  upon  the  questions  before  them,  and  keeping 
steadily  in  view  economy  of  time  and  the  requirements  of  the 
juibllc  service,  would  not  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
House.  The  details  of  this  suggestion  Avould  require  close 
examination,  and  might  be  manipxdatcd  in  such  manner  as 
to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  privileges  of  individual 
mcmbei’s  Avithout  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  ;  but 
the  adoption  of  this  or  some  kindred  plan  Avould  go  far  to 
obviate  tlic  chief  inconveniences  of  the  present  system. 

Another  improvement  might  be  ado])ted  as  an  alternative,  if 
the  House  of  Commons  should  slu'ink  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  scheme  as  one  of  too  violent  a  character.  Bills  might 
be  sent,  after  their  second  reading,  to  a  Select  Committee  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  dealt  Avlth  by  such  Committee  instead 
of  by  the  Committee  of  the  Avhole  House,  being  returned  to 
the  House  to  be  considered,  as  amended,  and  read  a  third 
time.  Tlicrc  are  several  reasons,  hoAvever,  Avhich  may  be  urged 
against  this  proposal:  the  Select  Committees  Avould  be  so 
numerous  that  many  Bills  Avould  have  to  be  considered  Avith- 
out  the  advantage  of  being  criticised  by  men  in  Avhose  judg¬ 
ment  the  House  Av^ould  generally  confide ;  at  present,  some 
such  men  are  placed  upon  every  important  Committee  and 
upon  any  Select  Committee  to  Avhich  an  important  Bill  is 
referred,  but  their  number  is  of  course  limited  and  their  poAver 
of  serving  on  Committees  not  inexhaustible.  If  Bills  Avere 
considered  and  returned  to  the  House  Avithout  the  presence 
upon  the  ('ommittee  of  some  sxich  men,  discussions  upon  their 
clauses  ‘  as  amended  ’  Avould  be  inevitable  and  prolonged. 
Moreover,  the  lioxise  Avould  be  exceedingly  loath  to  part 
with  its  privilege  of  discussing  the  details  of  any  considerable 
measure  in  fnl!  Committee,  and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
limit  the  number  of  measures  to  be  considered  than  to  restrict 
the  means  and  ojxportunities  of  careful  examination  before 
they  become  laAv. 

But  apart  from  such  alterations  of  system  as  have  been 
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already  sujjocstcd,  there  arc  several  minor  changes,  both  as 
to  forms  of  procedure  and  times  of  sittinj;  of  the  House, 
which  woidd  not  he  without  their  advantaijc.  It  has  been  I 
pointed  t>ut  that  much  time  is  »>ccasional!y  lost  hy  repeated  | 
motions  for  adjournnumt  on  the  part  of  a  ])ii}'uacioiis  and 
obstinate  minority.  TIic  House  has  so  far  recognised  the 
desirability  of  limiting  tliis  power  of  obstruction  as  to  oblige 
the  obstructors  to  vary  their  form  of  motiott,  so  tluit  when  an  i 
adjournment  t>f  the  debate  has  been  negatived,  that  motion  ® 
cannot  be  immediately  repeated,  but  the  adjournment  (»f  the  I 
House  is  moved  instead.  Tliis  is  an  awkward  and  utterly  | 
inefticacious  attempt  to  prevent  the  hindrance  of  business,  and 
if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  be  one  of  a  more  sensil)lc  and  practical  character.  Let  > 
it  be  a  standing  oi’der,  that  when  a  motion  for  adjournment 
has  been  defeated  upon  division,  the  main  question  shall  at  j 
once  be  put,  and  a  division  taken  without  further  debate  ;  the 
change  might  even  be  carried  further  with  advantage,  and  if 
an  adjournment  be  moved,  iio  oflicr  speaker  be  allowed  upon 
the  motion  except  the  member  who  makes  it  ami  the  member  ^ 
in  charge  of  the  Hill  in  reply. 

Many  trlHlng  alterations  for  the  better  might  be  made  in  the  L 
hours  of  sitting.  The  I  louse,  when  it  meets  at  a  quarter  to  four,  f 
is  occupied  till  half-j)ast  four  (and  (d’ten  till  a  later  hour  at  the  I 
commencement  of  the  session  and  on  special  occasions)  with  the  r 
receipt  of  petitions  and  the  transaction  of  ‘private  business;’ 
then  follows  the  presentation  of'  petitions,  winch  in  its  present  j 
form 'is  little  more  than  a  sheer  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House.  | 
Members  who  have  petitions  to  present,  if  they  are  especially  j 
enamoured  of  their  own  voices,  or  have  constituents  in  the  5 
gallery,  rise  in  their  places,  state  the  nature  of  their  petitions  r 
and  the  localities  from  which  they  emanate,  and  then  march 
up  to  the  table  of  the  House  and  deposit  them  in  one  or  other  j 
of  two  large  bags  which  hang  on  either  side  of  the  table.  ■ 
Members  of  a  more  retiring  disposition,  and  with  a  greater  j 
sense  of  the  value  of  time,  deposit  their  petitions  in  the  said  | 
bags  without  sj)eaking.  In  both  cases,  the  whole  number  | 
of  petitions  is  subjected  to  examination  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House,  those  which  are  informal  are  rejected,  and  all 
the  rest  duly  registered  in  the  votes  as  having  been  re*  ■ 
ceived,  a  list  of  ihcm  sent  to  (‘very  mend)cr,  and  any  which 
are  deemed  of  suflicient  importance'  printed  at  length.  l*iib- 1 
licity  in  the  newspapers  is  obtained  by  handing  to  an  otHcer ! 
of  liie  House,  ‘  behind  the  chair,’  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  hi 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  member  presenting  the  potitiim  and  1 
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the  ])articulai’s  thereof;  so  that  in  reality  no  purj)ose  ■whatever 
is  served  by  the  waste  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes  which  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  through  members  rising  in  their  places  to  present 
])etitions,  save  the  possible  gratification  of  individual  vanity 
and  the  atfording  an  opportunity  to  a  shy  member  of  trying 
the  effect  of  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  House.  If  a  petition 
of  unusual  interest  is  intrusted  to  any  member,  he  might  be 
])erniitted  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  present  it  publicly 
and  do  so  accordingly,  but  as  a  general  rule  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  petitions  should  not  be  ])laced  at  once  in  their 
aj)j)ointcd  receptacles  at  the  table,  and  the  time  of  the  House 
saved  in  this  respect.  After  petitions,  at  half-past  four,  come 
‘  notices  of  motions,’  and  then  ‘  questions,’  the  number  of  which 
is  not  unfrc([uently  considerable,  and  their  character  multi¬ 
farious.  It  is  often  five  or  lialf-])ast  five,  sometimes  even  later, 
before  the  real  business  of  the  day — or  night — begins.  The 
delay  interposed  by  ‘  private  business  ’  might  be  avoided  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  It  is  only  the  first  stages  of  Private  Bills  which 
are  thus  taken,  a  Private  Bill  being  referred  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  a  Committee  of  five  Alcmbers  unless  opposed 
and  defeated  upon  its  second  reading.  Why  should  not  these 
stages  be  taken  before  a  small  Committee  of  the  House 
instead  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  whole  House  in  formal 
proceedings?  If  unopposed,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  tliis  course,  and  if  opposition  was  intended,  due  notice 
should  l)e  given  to  the  Committee,  who  should  then  refer  the 
second  reailing  of  the  oj)posed  Bill  to  the  decision  of  the  whole 
House.  As  the  occasions  of  opposition  to  this  stage  of  a 
Private  Bill  arc  compar.ativcly  rare,  the  House  Avould  be  able, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  l)cgin  ‘  notices  of  motions  ’  and  ‘  ques- 
‘  tions’  at  four  Instead  of  half-past  four;  and  it  is  worth  con¬ 
sideration  whether  it  would  not  be  sutlicient  to  allow  half-au- 
hour  or  tliree  (piartcrs  for  this  j)roccss,  so  that  the  House, 
liaving  assembled  at  a  quarter  before  four,  might  proceed  to  the 
first  order  upon  the  notice-paper  at  half-j)ast  four  or  a  quarter 
before  five,  the  Speaker  rising  and  calling  ujwn  the  clerk  at 
the  table  to  read  that  order  at  the  stated  hour,  even  if  ‘  ques- 
‘  tions’  should  not  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  before. 

Upon  Wednesdays  (a  day  on  which  the  ‘cloture’  would,  if 
adopted,  be  ])robably  jmt  in  force  very  frequently)  the  rule  of 
the  enfoived  adjournment  might  with  advantage  be  changed  to 
an  enforced  division  upon,  or  withdrawal  of,  a  measure,  unless 
the  adjournment  should  be  moved  and  carried  by  a  division. 
The  jwactice  of  ‘  talking  out  ’  a  Bill  would  thus  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  (piesfions  settled  which  are  under  the  present  rules  kept 
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hanginp:  over  the  heads  of  members,  Wednesday  after  W ed- 
nesday,  if  once  the  aforesaiil  practice  has  l)een  successfully 
emjdoyed.  As  regards  changes  in  the  times  of  sitting,  if  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  itself  were  alone  to  he  considered,  it 
is  probable  that  the  change  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ex¬ 
peditious  despatch  of  business  and  the  shortening  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  sessions  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  hours  of  what  are 
now  called  ‘  morning  sittings  ’  as  the  daily  business-hours  of 
the  House,  with  the  alteration  already  suggested  as  to  the  re¬ 
striction  ujion  ‘  counts.’  There  are,  howe^  er,  two  strong  reasons 
which  would  weigh  against  such  a  reform ;  its  inconvenience  to 
Government  ofhcials  and  ])rofessional  men,  and  the  hardship 
upon  those  members  who, being  engaged  upon  committees,  could 
not,  without  neglect  of  duty,  be  present  ^t  the  debates  of  the 
House.  This  inconvenience  is  felt  in  no  small  degree  Avhen, 
under  the  present  ref/ime,  ‘morning  sittings  ’  begin  to  be  held; 
and  its  extension  would  be  strenuously  resisted.  The  House 
might  gain  something  by  meeting  at  three,  the  committees 
taking  eleven  instead  of  twelve  as  their  usual  hour  of  meeting; 
but  even  this  change  would  be  a  balance  of  inconveniences,  and 
would  fail  to  affect  perceptibly  the  princi])al  evils  of  which  we 
complain.  Neither  could  any  arbitrarv'  rule  be  safely  adopted,  in 
addition  to  that  already  suggested,  as  to  the  particular  hour  at 
which  one  class  of  business  sliould  cease  and  another  commence, 
or  at  which  a  division  u])ou  the  question  of  going  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply  should  certainly  be  taken.  The  House,  by 
the  establishment  of  such  a  rule,  would  be  parting  with,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  adoption  of  the  cloture,  taking  additional  power, 
and  this  would  be  frequently’found  inconvenient.  A  discretion 
must  be  left  with  the  House  in  its  general  arrangement  of 
business,  and  it  is  to  enable  and  facilitate  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion  that  the  cloture  is  recommended,  inasmuch  as  its 
absence  leaves  too  much  to  the  disci’etion — or  indiscretion — of 
individual  members,  to  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the 
House  itself.  Further  than  this,  the  limitation  u|;on  motions 
for  adjournment,  the  appointment  of  a  general  Public  Bill  Ke- 
vision  Committee,  and  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of  ‘  count- 
‘  ing  out,’  seem  the  most  feasible  alterations  that  can  be 
suggested,  the  curtailing  of  individual  speech  being  left  ‘  looin- 
‘  ing  in  the  future  ’  as  a  possible  contingency.  One  still  larger 
reform  remains  to  be  noticed — namely,  the  question  of  allowing  a 
Jiill  partly  discussed  and  drop])ed  for  lack  of  time,  to  be  revived 
in  the  succeeding  session,  and  taken  uit  at  the  stage  which  it 
had  already  reached.  This  point  was  considered,  and  an  ad¬ 
verse  opinion  expressed,  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1861.  It 
admits  of  much  argument  on  cither  side,  but  it  is  purposely  left 
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untouched  in  the  present  article,  as  having  reference  not  only 
to  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ivith 
which  we  have  attempted  to  deal,  but  to  the  general  course 
of  legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  reform  would,  with  proper 
safeguards,  he  attended  with  very  considerable  results  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  I’apid  progress  of  legislation,  but  it  is  one 
which  might  be  accepted  or  rejected  quite  apart  from  the  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Avhich  have  been  herein  suggested. 

To  all  these  and  to  any  other  remedies  ivliich  may  be  pro¬ 
posed,  there  will  doubtless  he  many  objections  raised  and 
maintained.  ‘  Interference  Avith  the  freedom  of  debate  ’  Avill 
be  held  before  our  eyes  as  a  terrible  bugbear.  We  shall  be 
told  that  AA'e  seek  to  limit  the  poAA  cr  of  the  independent  portion 
of  the  House  of  f  .'ommons,  and  to  fetter  the  free  action  of  the 
Representatives  ol'  the  People.  Solemn  Avarnings  Avill  be  given 
us  against  increasing  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  and  inAading 
the  sacred  rights  of  a  minority,  ^loreover,  Ave  shall  be  laughed 
to  scorn  as  the  jiroposci’s  of  alterations  to  Avhich  the  House  of 
Commons  Avill  never  consent,  and  Avhich  Avould  involve  a 
departure  from  the  first  j)rinciples  of  the  British  Constitution. 
Well — be  it  so.  The  British  Constitution  has  lasted  for  many 
a  long  year,  the  longer  and  the  stronger,  probably,  from  its 
susceptibility  of  continuous  improvement  and  its  ailaptability 
to  the  ever-altering  re(|uirements  of  succeeding  ages.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  evils  Avhich  avc  ba\’e  pointed  out  in  the 
legislative  system  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  great  and 
prominent.  If  no  remedy  be  applied,  they  Avill  become  more 
and  more  intolerable.  It  is  for  Parliament  to  determine 
whether  a  remedy  can  be  found,  or  AA'hether  it  is  better  that 
the  country  should  suffer  and  the  course  of  useful  legislation 
be  for  ever  impeded,  rather  than  that  the  much-abused  freedom 
of  speech  among  legislators  should  be  curtailed  and  tradition 
invaded  and  disregarded  in  any  ])ai’ticular.  Sooner  or  later 
the  change  must  come,  for,  after  all,  common  sense  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Englishmen,  and  common  sense  Avill  not  for  ever 
endure  to  see  good  measures  postponed  again  and  again,  and 
perhaps  finally  deteriorated  in  their  passage  into  laAv,  merely 
because  the  House  of  Commons  lacks  the  moral  courage  to 
exercise  .some  legitimate  restraint  upon  its  oAvn  members,  and 
chooses  that  the  time  of  the  country  should  be  AA-asted,  and 
defects  in  the  laAv  remain  unaltered,  sooner  than  exert  itself  to 
that  self-reform  Avhich  the  \oice  of  public  opinion  and  the 
dictates  of  ordinary  intelligence  have  long  declai’ed  to  be  im¬ 
peratively  necessary. 
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Art.  IV.' — 1.  A  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India,  1857- 
1858.  By  John  William  Kavk,  F.K.S.,  Author  of  the 
‘  History  of  the  War  in  Aff”:hanistan.’  Vol.  II.  Loiulon : 
1870.  '  ' 

2.  Cnwnpore.  By  (J.  ().  Trkvklyax,  Ksq.,  M.P.  London: 
1865. 

'jV/r K.  Kayk’s  new  volume  (the  second)  of  his  ‘  History  of  the 
Sejioy  ^Var,’  hciiu;^  almost  exclusively  a  narrative  (»f 
events,  evidently  written  alter  a  carefid  investigation  of  facts 
and  collation  of  authorities,  would  have  given  us  still  greater 
pleasure  than  we  have  derived  from  it,  if  we  had  not  observed, 
scattered  here  and  there  through  its  ))ages,  several  intimations 
that  the  author  intends  to  avail  himself  of  some  future  occasion 
to  substantiate  his  tlieoiy  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoys  Avas 
but  the  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  ])assionate  hatred  of 
British  rule  burning  in  the  veins  of  native  Indian  society.  Thus 
at  page  234  he  says,  speaking  of  the  rural  districts  round  Benares. 
‘  It  was  not  merely  that  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  hanging  about 
‘  the  adjacent  villages,  Avere  inciting  others  to  rebellion  (this 
‘  Avas  to  be  expected),  but  a  great  movement  from  Avithin  Avas 
‘  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  upon  the  surface  of  rural  society, 
‘  and  for  a  time  all  traces  of  British  rule  Averc  rapidly  disaj)- 
‘  peariug  from  the  face  of  the  land.  Into  the  real  character 
‘  and  general  significance  of  this  movement  1  do  not  purpose 
‘  here  to  inquire.  The  investigation  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
‘  must  be  deliberately  undertaken.  It  is  enough  in  this  jdace 
‘  to  speak  of  immediate  results.’  And  again,  at  page  290,  lie 
(|uotes  in  support  of  his  text  the  Avcil-known  lied  I’amphlct 
(the  author  of  Avhich,  as  aac  have  reason  to  believe,  Avill  not 
thank  Mr.  Kaye  for  reviving  the  notoriety  of  this  clever  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  ‘  hot  youth  ’ ),  ‘  If  this  had  been  a  militaiy  out- 
‘  break,  as  some  have  imagined,  if  the  disi)ossessed  ])rinces  and 
‘  people  of  the  land,  farmers,  villagers,  ryots,  had  not  made 
‘  common  cause  Avlth  the  Se])oys,  there  is  every  reason  to  bc- 
‘  lieve  that  but  a  portion  of  the  foi’ce  AA-ould  have  revolted.’ 

But  Ave  have  tot)  high  an  apjtreciation  of  the  merits  of  ^Ir. 
Kaye’s  Avork  as  a  Avhole,  and  our  feelings  toAvards  him  as  an 
author  are  too  kindly,  to  sutler  us  to  cuter  again  into  the  lists 
of  a  controversy  which.  uotAvithstanding  the  passages  above 
([noted,  he  has  jyrofessed  to  eschcAv  in  his  jtreface  to  the  present 
volume.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  follow  his  narrative  Avith 
the  admiration  that  it  deserves. 

‘Odimns  aecipitrem  qui  soinpor  A'ivit  in  arniis,' 
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and  we  are  content  to  ])ostix»ne  the  conflict  of  opinion  till  he 
strikes  the  first  blow. 

There  is  one  point,  liowever,  upon  which  wc  believe  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  eventful  year  1857, 
that  we  should  dispute  a  position  which  jNIr.  Kaye  a})pears  to 
have  taken  up,  though  we  do  not  see  that  he  directly  attinns 
it.  lie  has  devoted  the  forty-two  first  pages  of  his  book  to 
details  of  the  views  of  the  liritish  (Government,  in  India  and 
at  home,  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  once  royal  family 
of  the  Moguls  from  the  palace-fort  of  Delhi,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
puted  claims  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  sons  of  the  possessor 
of  the  nominal  sovereignty  to  the  succession.  This  laboured 
exordium,  if  it  mean  anything  in  connexion  with  a  work  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  Sepoy  War,  must  be  intended  to  imply 
that  the  war  was  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  occupants 
of  the  palace,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  their  in¬ 
trigues.  For  what  other  object  could  the  old  king,  his  three 
elder  sons,  their  insolent  boy-brother,  and  his  termagant  mother 
have  been  brought  at  such  length  and  with  so  much  pomp  upon 
the  scene  at  all?  This  whole  chaj)ter  is  out  of  place  in  the 
history,  and  the  length  at  which  the  futile  intrigues  of  the 
(^uccn-mother  are  dwelt  upon  is  almost  the  only  blemish  in 
Mr.  Kaye’s  volume.  That  he  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  give  room  to  the  gossiping  dialogue  between  the  young 
prince  and  IMi-s.  Fleming,  the  Serjeant’s  wife,  .shows  how  hard 
he  was  driven  to  connect  these  intrigues  with  the  Sepoy  War. 

Wc  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  complicity  betAveen 
the  Sej)oys  Avho  mutinied  at  Meerut  and  the  inmates  of  the 
palace  at  Delhi.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  had  been  any 
previous  understanding  between  the  two  parties,  nor  that  Avhen 
the  Sepoys  broke  out  their  subseijuent  march  to  Delhi  Avas  the 
result  of  a  foregone  determination.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
good  evidence  to  prove  that  it  Avas  seriously  debated  Avhether 
it  Avould  not  be  the  better  plan  to  proceed  to  Bareilly.  Wc 
quoted  in  our  rcvicAv  of  i\Ir.  Kaye’s  first  volume.  Lord  LaAA’- 
rence’s  statement,  forming  part  of  his  judgment  upon  the  ex- 
Einperor,  that  ‘  Xothing  has  transpired  on  this  trial,  or  on  any 
‘  other  occasion,  to  shoAV  that  he  Avas  engaged  in  a  previous 
‘  conspiracy  t(»  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Ih’iigal  army ;  ’  and 
since  no  one  will  question  Ijord  LaAvrenee’s  aeuinen,  and  as 
his  means  and  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  subject  Avere  certainly  unrivalled,  Ave  have  gladly  fortified 
our  oAvn  convictions  by  a  reference  to  him.  Ills  letters  on  the 
subject  are  n(*AV  before  us.  Speaking  of  the  Sepoys’  debate, 
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after  leaving  Meerut,  whether  they  should  march  to  Delhi  or 
Bareilly,  he  writes : — 

‘  I  heard  the  story  from  ^loohun  Lai  (Burns's  Jlonshcc,  in  Cabul),  and 
it  was  confirmed  hy  all  which  I  gathered  subsequently  in  Delhi.  ]\Iohun 
Lai  was  in  Dellii  when  the  Sepoys  first  entered  it,  ;iud  he  told  me  that 
they  talked  openly  on  the  subject.  The  story  was  something  to  this 
efiect.  A  Sepoy  said,  “  Why  hesitate  where  to  go  ?  Delhi  has  a  fortres-s, 
an  arsenal,  a  treasury,  the  King,  and  there  are  no  Kuropean  soldiers. 
That  is  the  place  to  make  a  stand.”  ’ 

Again : — 

‘  j\Iy  own  impression  is  that  neither  the  King  nor  any  of  his  family 
had  really  anything  to  do  with  the  mutiny  in  iS.oT,  in  the  first  instance, 
though  the  latter,  as  did  many  iMahomedan.s,  went  in  with  great  zeal 
against  us,  alter  the  mutiny  broke  out.  I  do  not  even  think  that  the 
family  had  much  influence  with  the  mutineers  during  any  period  of 
the  Avar,  not  even  during  the  .siege  of  Delhi,  though  the  King’s  name 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  A'arions  ways  for  a  long  period.  Had  the 
mutiny  succeeded,  a  new  race  of  chiefs,  for  the  most  iwirt,  would  have 
sprung  up  among  the  leaders,  whom  the  mutiny  would  have  brought 
lo  the  front,  and  this  was  generally  felt.’ 

We  trust  that  after  tliis  the  public  will  liear  no  more  (lark 
hints  and  mysterious  imaginings,  little' more  tangible  than  Lord 
Burleigh’s  celebrated  shake  of  the  liead,  about  ]>lots  against 
British  domination  hatched  and  contrived  in  the  palace  of 
Delhi.  The  Sepoys  nutst  have  been  weak  indeed,  assiuning 
that  ever  they  had  formed  any  definite  plans  before  they  broke 
out,  to  have  put  any  trust  in  the  idle  and  dissolute  scions  of 
ri-decaut  royalty  Avho  herded  in  that  Court.  That  the  King 
or  the  more  active  of  those  Avho  used  him  as  a  ])uppct  may 
have  entered  at  a  period  shortly  antecedent  into  feeble  and 
futile  intrigues  Avith  the  Shah  of  J’ersia  is  very  ju’obable,  but 
neither  of  the  tAAo  could  have  afforded  the  smallest  real  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  (tther.  'fhe  j)itv  is  that  ^Ir.  Kaye  should  have 
Avasted  so  much  of  his  time  and  so  many  good  ])ages  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  unworthy  of  his  j)cn.  If  the  s])ace  Avhich  those  pages 
occupy  had  been  transferred  from  the  beginning  to  the  emlof 
the  book,  he  need  not  have  postponed  to  a  future  occasion  his 
narrative  of  that  most  important  event — the  triumphant  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  siege  of  Dellii. 

So  much  for  differences  of  opinion.  Wc  gladly  turn  to  those 
subjects  of  tlie  deepest  interest  to  all  Avho  have  hearts  to  feel 
for  the  bitter  sufferings  undergone,  and  to  admire  the  brilliant 
heroism  displayed  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  race — by 
the  latter  no  less  than  by  the  former — dis[)layed  alike  in  doing 
and  in  enduring  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and 
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against  the  most  feai  ful  odds.  Hut  before  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Kaye's  volume,  there  are  one  or  two  points  of 
great  importance  upon  which  we  desire  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  first  is,  that  although  the  ‘  propliets  of  the  past  ’  have 
been  numerous  and  loud,  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoys  burst, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  like  a  thunder-clap  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  upon  all  connected  with  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  great  and  good  man.  Sir  Henry  Law'rence,  had,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinct  prescience  of  the  impending  danger.  In 
former  days.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  used  to  insist  frequently 
that  the  British  power  had  no  surer  foundation  than  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder ;  but,  though  we  have  often  listened  to  his  fore¬ 
bodings,  we  do  not  remember  that  he  s])ecially  questioned  the 
fidelity  of  our  native  troops.  But  as  jNIr.  Kaye  has  observed, 
in  more  than  one  ])assage,  the  general  sentiment  was  one  of 
confident,  if  not  of  blind  security.  Our  best  officers,  men 
who,  like  Ewai’t,  Platt,  and  Spottiswoode,  had  served  in  the 
command  of  Sepoys  throughout  their  career  in  India,  enter¬ 
tained  these  feelings  without  a  doubt.  All  these  men,  and 
many  others,  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their  con¬ 
fidence.  Colonel  Ewart  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  his  noble 
wife,  as  he  was  carried,  sick  and  wounded,  down  to  the  Ghat 
at  the  evacuation  of  Cawnpore.*  Colonel  Platt,  not  be¬ 
lieving  that  his  long-tnisted  regiment  had  risen  in  mutiny, 
or  confident  that  he  could  quell  their  discontent  by  his  pre¬ 
sence,  rode  down,  with  his  adjutant,  to  the  lines  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  at  Mhow',  where  both  were  murdered.  On  his  table, 
after  his  death,  w’ere  found  a  few  lines  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  begun  to  write  to  Sir  Henry  Durand,  then  the  Political 
Agent  at  Indore.  They  ran  thus : — ‘  All  right,  both  cavalry 
‘and  infantry;  very  khoosh  (happy)  and  willing.’  Just  here 
the  despatch  was  cut  short  by  the  announcement  that  his  horse 
was  at  the  door,  which  was  to  carry  him  to  his  death.  Colonel 
Spottiswoode  desti'oyed  himself  when  he  w’as  informed  that  his 
favourite  regiment  was  to  be  disarmed.  When  General  Cotton 
had  announced  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Sepoy  regi¬ 
ments  at  Peshawur  his  intention  to  disarm  them,  ‘  Then,’  Mr. 

•  Some  letters  of  tliis  brave  and  God-fearing  couple  were  published. 
Mrs.  Ewart  wrote  on  the  28th  of  ilay  ;• — ‘  John  still  hopes  to  hold  his 
‘  men  together,  so  does  Major  llillersdon  his  (the  o.'lrd  N.  I.).  Indeed, 
‘  no  commandant  seems  to  believe  that  his  men  can  be  false.’  And 
Colonel  Ewart  on  the  31st  of  May  : — ‘  I  and  my  officers  continue  to 
‘  sleep  in  the  Quarter  Guard  of  the  regiment,  which  we  have  done  ever 
‘  since  the  night  of  the  21st  instant.’ 
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Kaye  says,  writing  upon  the  authority  of  Colonel  Eclwardes, 
‘  there  ai'ose  a  storm  of  remonstranoe.  Protesting  their  entire 
‘  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  their  men,  these  Sepoy  command- 
‘  ants  clamoured  vehemently  against  the  threatened  disgrace 
‘  of  their  regiments  ;  and  one  declared  his  conviction  that  his 
‘  corps  would  never  submit  to  lay  down  their  anns,  but  would 
‘  rise  against  the  order,  and  resolutely  attack  the  guns ;  ’  and 
though  the  order  was  most  haj)pily  and  successfully  carried 
out,  so  strong  were  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  that  Colonel 
Edwardes  states,  in  his  official  rei)ort,  ‘  as  the  muskets  and 
‘  sabres  of  the  once-honoured  corps  were  hurried  uncere- 
‘  moniously  into  carts,  it  was  said  that  here  and  there  spurs 
‘  and  swords  of  Euglisli  officers  fell  sympathisingly  upon  the 
‘  pile.’  AVe  learn  from  Sir  liobert  Alontgomory  that  the  same 
feeling  prevailed  at  Lahore,  when  Brigadier  Corbett  had 
determined  to  disarm  the  Sepoys  stationed  there.  The  officers, 
he  writes,  ‘  went  about  wringing  their  hands,  and  saying, 
‘  “  AV'hat  an  awful  shame.  Never  was  so  monstrous  a  step 
‘  “  taken.  The  good,  loyal  men  to  be  thus  disgraced  !  ”  ’  Sir 
liobert  adds,  ‘  we  should  all  have  been  murdered,  nevertheless, 
‘  unless  we  had  acted  ])romj)tly.’  Such  evidence  of  the  general 
feeling  might  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  necessary  to  cite  one  more 
instance,  because  it  was  boasted,  at  the  time,  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  that  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier  Avas  the  single  prescient  individual  who  foresaAv  the 
coming  storm,  and  warned  the  Government  of  its  danger.  It 
Avill  be  seen  that  the  fact  was  precisely  the  reverse. 

‘  This  is  a  vast  army,  and  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  diseijilino,  complete 
in  its  equipments,  full  of  high  courage,  and  a  high  military  spirit  reigns 

through  all  ranks .  (Jur  service  is  extremely  popular,  and  the 

troops  faithlid  to  a  proverb. 

‘  I  have  heard  that  Lord  1  lardinge  objected  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Indian  troops  for  fear  that  they  would  con.spirc.  I  confess  I  cjinnot  see 
the  weight  of  such  an  opinion.  1  have  never  met  an  Indian  officer  who 
held  it;  and  I  certainly  do  not  hold  it  myself:  and  lew  men  have  had 
more  opportunities  of  judging  the  armies  of  all  three  Presidencies  than 
I  have.  Lord  Ilardingc  s;i\v  but  the  llengal  army,  and  that  only  as 
Governor-General,  and  for  a  short  time.  I  have  studied  them  for  nearly 
eight  years,  constantly'  at  the  head  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  Sepoys,  and 
I  can  .see  nothing  to  fear  i'rom  them  e.xcept  when  ill-used ;  and  even 
then  they  are  less  dangerous  than  British  troops  would  be  in  similar 
circumstances.’* 

Wc  have  dwelt  on  this  point  at  some  length,  first,  because  the 


*  Sir  C.  Napier’s  licixnt  on  the  Militory  Occupation  of  India,  dated 
27th  of  March,  IS  19. 
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Government,  both  abroad  and  at  liome,  has  been  cliarjred  with 
culpable  blindness  in  not  liavino-  foreseen  and  guarded  against 
the  great  calamity  that  was  about  to  befall  it,  and,  still  more 
heavily,  the  peopde  under  its  charge.  But  no  man  can  see  better 
than  his  eyes.  Those  who  might  have  enlightened  the  Goveni- 
inent  tvere  themselves  stone-blind.  Like  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
they  told  the  Government  the  smooth  things  Avhich  they  them¬ 
selves  fidly  believed,  and  how  was  the  Government  to  believe 
otherwise,  when  they  had  the  almost  uninterrupted  experience 
of  a  ccntiiiy  to  supjiort  their  confidence  ?  And,  secondly,  Ave 
are  strongly  desirous  to  place  this  state  ol‘  general  opinion,  in 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  our  native  army,  broadly  on  record, 
because  Ave  feel  that  the  absence  of  prepai’ation  for  such  a 
fearful  outbreak  as  hurst  uj)on  ns  at  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year  1857,  ought  in  reason  to  raise  our  appreciation  of  the 
promptitude,  the  dauntless  courage,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
men,  civil  as  Avell  as  military,  Avho  set  their  hacks  to  the  Avail 
Avhen  ‘  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  fiood,’  and  fought  the  battle 
out  to  its  hitter  end.  If  ever  Englishmen  deserved  Avell  of 
their  country,  the  men  avIio  came  to  the  front  in  this  great 
struggle  for  mastery  do  so  deserve.  On  many  occasions,  as 
Avhen  Henry  LaAvrence  Avas  surrounded  at  LncknoAA',  Avlien 
llerAvald  Wake  and  his  gallant  comrades  held  the  little  billiard- 
house  at  Arrah  against  the  thousands  surging  around  them,  or 
Avhen  Colonel  Sherer  and  his  officers  of  the  73rd  Regiment 
at  Julpegoree,  avcII  supported  by  Mr.  James  Gordon,  the  brave 
young  magistrate,  kept  the  great  body'  of  their  men  to  their 
colours  throughout  the  crisis,  in  spite  of  the  evil  example  set 
by  a  fcAv,  tliey  must  assuredly  have  hoped  against  hope. 
Those  only  Avho  knoAv,  by  j)alnfid  experience,  Avliat  the  months 
of  the  hot  season  are  at  Delhi,  even  AA’hen  they  enjoy  the 
shelter  of  a  good  house,  arc  coinj)ctcnt  to  appreciate  the 
endurance  exhibited  by  the  gallant  soldiers  Avho  spent  those 
months  upon  the  rocky  ridge  overlooking  the  city,  the  tedium 
of  their  long  expectancy  being  relieved  solely  by  the  almost 
daily  sorties  of  superior  niuuhers,  armed  and  drilled  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  their  former  commanders.  Yet,  although,  as  aa'c  have 
said,  the  Government  and  ^Military  Departments  Avere  alike 
unprepared  lor  the  outbreak,  and  although  the  mutiny  had  cut 
off  the  besiegere  from  all  communication  Avith  the  country  to 
the  soutliAvard  and  castAvard,  Ave  find  no  mention  of  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  food,  of  green  uni’oasted  eott'ee,  or  of  horses,  in 
the  agonies  of  hunger,  gnaAving  other  horses’  tails.  These  ex¬ 
tremes  of  unprovidedness  Avere  confined  to  a  siege  conducted  on 
the  sca-hoard  by  a  force  supplied  Avith  transports  innumcrahlc. 
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and  with  all  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean  open  to  their 
requisitions. 

But  although  coufessedly  taken  by  surprise,  the  Government 
was,  in  one  most  essential  respect,  by  no  means  unprepared 
for  the  internecine  struggle  forced  upon  it.  In  some  of  the 
most  important  ])ositions,  its  defence  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
qualified  in  the  highest  sense  to  deal  with  the  unexpected 
catastrophe.  Of  Lord  Canning  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  But,  with  comparatively 
rare  exceptions,  no  staff  uj)on  Avhich  the  crisis  compelled  him 
to  put  his  trust  broke  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor-General. 
Lord  Elphinstone  nohly  fulfilled  his  arduous  and  hazardous 
duties  at  Bombay.  Lord  Harris  did  well  all  that  he  had  to 
do  at  Madras,  to  Avhich  Presidency  the  mutiny  happily  did  not 
extend.  Of  those  who  held  the  Punjab  in  their  iron  grasp,  of 
the  great  chiefs  Lawrence  and  Montgomery  (of  whom  the 
former  said  that  he  never  saw  him  dispirited  but  once,  and 
that  was  when  he  feared  that  a  regiment  of  Sepoys  who 
had  murdered  their  otHcers  had  not  been  properly  pursued) ; 
of  the  band  of  Ijrothers  who  kept  the  gate  of  India  at  Pesha- 
wur,  and  afterwards  contrihuted  so  materially  to  the  capture 
of  Delhi — Cotton,  Edwardes,  Xicholson  and  Chamberlain— 
of  McLeod,  Becker,  Kichard  Lawrence,  Cooper,  Ricketts, 
James,  Barnes,  and  other  younger  officers  —  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  But  for  their  courage  and 
energy  Delhi  coidd  not  have  been  taken,  and  our  hold  upon 
Upper  India  would  have  been  lost  for  a  time.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  proved  himself  fully  competent  to  confront  the  imminent 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Sind — and  that  is  no 
mean  praise.  Lucknow  was  victualled  by  the  foresight  of 
that  great  soldier  and  statesman.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and 
defended  to  the  death  by  his  indomitable  valour.  To  the 
merits  of  ]\Ir.  Cracroft  Wilson,  the  Judge  of  Moradabad,  Lord 
Canning  bears  testimony  in  his  Minute  on  ‘  the  services  of 
‘  civil  officers  and  others  ’  in  the  following  terms :  ‘  I  name  him 
‘  first,  because  he  has  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  by  his 
‘  own  obstinate  courage  and  j)erseverance  saved  more  Christian 
‘  lives  than  any  man  in  India.  He  did  this  at  the  repeatedly 
‘  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life.’  The  great  city  of  Benares 
was  kept  in  ]»e.ace  and  quiet  by  Tucker  and  Gubbius,  who 
displayed  in  a  high  degree  the  calm  heroism  of  endurancft 
Lord  Canning  warmly  acknowledges  in  the  jNIinute  above 
cited  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  throughout  the  crisia 
He  was,  the  Governor-General  states,  ‘  the  right  hand  of  the 
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‘  Government  of  India  for  many  months.  As  the  head  of  the 
‘  Government  I  feel  myself  deeply  indebted  to  him.’  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  conspicuous  gallantry  displayed  by  Mr. 
Wake  at  Arrah,  in  defending  the  building  fortified  for  the 
nonce  by  his  brave  conu’ade,  Mr.  Boyle,  the  engineer  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  to  notice,  as  it 
deserves,  the  heroic  self-devotion  with  which  Sir  Vincent  Eyre, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men,  chased  away  from  their 
expected  prey  three  regiments  of  Sepoys  and  the  swarming 
retainers  of  Kooer  Singh,  who  had  beleaguered  the  little  im¬ 
provised  fortress. 

Many  other  officers  of  the  Government — civil  servants  and 
military  men  in  civil  employment — rendered  equally  valuable 
service  according  to  their  opportunities.  Speaking  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  Lord  Canning  says : — 

‘  The  preasiire  of  the  revolt  upon  these  provinces  was  severer  and 
longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  Oude  alone  excepted ;  but  whilst 
in  Oude  our  Government  was  entirely  swept  away,  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  it  retiiined  its  hold  of  many  chief  points  of  the 
country.  These  were  held,  single  and  isolated  in  a  sea  of  rebellion ; 
and  that  this  was  possible  is  due  to  the  indomitable  courage,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  fertility  of  res9urce  which  have  marked  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India  throughout  this  terrible  time. 

‘  They  have  been  worthily  aided  and  rivalled  by  military  officers  on 
detached  employ,  and  by  many  gentlemen  not  connected  w'ith  the 
Government ;  but  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  officers  of  the  Civil  Service 
that  the  landmarks  of  British  authority  throughout  the  districts  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces  were  not  overborne  in  the  flood. 

‘  Of  the  whole  body  (Lord  Canning  states),  although  civilians  by  pro¬ 
fession,  or  holding  for  the  time  civil  offices,  the  duties  which  they  have 
performed  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  peril  and  toil.  Only 
some  few  of  them  have  been  called  on  occasionally  to  fcike  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  have  thereby  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
honour  done  to  their  names  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  day.  But  there  are 
others  who  have  been  distinguished  by  conduct  in  front  of  an  enemy 
which  would  make  any  army  proud  of  them.  They  have  organised 
levies  and  led  them ;  defended  stjitions,  kept  in  check  large  disaffected 
communities,  reassured  the  wavering,  and  given  confidence  to  the  loyal. 
Many  of  them  have,  in  the  sc'rvice  of  the  State,  carried  their  lives  in 
their  hands  for  months  together.’ 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
fact  briefly  alluded  to  by  Lord  Canning  in  his  Minute,  that 
many  gentlemen,  and  others  of  humbler  station,  upon  whose 
serv’ices  the  Government  had  no  claim,  ‘  aided  and  rivalled  ’ 
the  efforts  of  the  responsible  authorities  not  only  to  quell  the 
insurrections  and  outrages  to  which  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys 
gave  rise  and  encouragement,  but  to  grapple  with  detached 
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bcxlies  of  the  armed  and  disciplined  mutineers.  Several  of 
these  onslaughts  were  eminently  successful — as,  for  example, 
that  led  by  Sir  George  Yule  upon  the  mutineers  passing 
through  the  Bhaugulpore  Division ;  and  they  tended  not  merely 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  mutineers,  but  to  reassure  timid 
non-combatants  as  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  British 
Government.  For  the  Avandering  and  plundering  Se])oys,  like 
the  bands  of  Spartacus  of  old  (whose  depredations  are  com¬ 
memorated  by  Horace),  Avere  a  terror  to  the  peaceable  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  AA'ere  never  Aveleome  to  any  but  those  avIio  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunity  of  resuming  their  hereditary  habits  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  I’apine,  as  soon  as  the  court  of  the  magistrate  Avas 
closed,  and  deeds  of  dax’kness  could  be  committed  Avith  im¬ 
punity. 

But  this  happy  presence  of  strong  men  at  the  posts  Avhere 
their  courage  and  prompt  judgment  Avere  most  needed  Avas  not 
the  only  circumstance  of  encouragement  to  those  Avho  felt  that 
they  Avere  called  on  to  play  the  man  in  a  cause  so  righteous, 
not  merely  for  the  support  of  British  ascendency,  but  for  the 
protection  of  helpless  Avomen  and  children.  There  were  other 
events,  Avhich  all  men  must  regard  as  fortunate  and  many 
men  Avill  consider  Providential,  that  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  British  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial.  Of 
these  one  of  the  chief  Avas  the  conclusion  of  the  AAar  Avith 
Persia,  identical  in  ])oint  of  time  Avith  the  outbreak  in  Eastern 
India,  Avhich  enabled  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  despatch 
tAvo  English  regiments  to  Calcutta  Avithont  even  landing  them 
from  the  vessels  that  had  brought  them  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
A  second  favourable  circumstance  Avas  the  peace  and  quiet 
that  reigned  at  that  period  at  Madras  and  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  the  Mauritius,  thus  rendering  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  British 
troops  stationed  in  those  quarters  available  for  service  in 
Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces.  Thirdly,  the  re¬ 
cent  erection  of  the  lines  of  electric^  telegraph,  one  of  Avhich, 
extending  from  ^leerut  to  Lahore,  afforded  to  the  authorities 
at  the  former  station  the  means  of  a])prising  Sir  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery  that  the  Se|M)ys  had  broken  out  into  open  and  san¬ 
guinary  mutiny — intelligence  Avhieh,  arriving  before  the  news 
could  reach  their  sympathising  comrades  at  Lahoi’e,  enabled 
Montgomery  and  his  gallant  coadjutor.  Brigadier  Stuart  Cor¬ 
bett,  to  disarm,  Avithout  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  four  native 
regiments,  strong  enough,  and  probably  ready  enough,  if  they 
could  have  taken  their  officers  by  surprise,  to  massacre  all  the 
Europeans  at  the  Station,  and  greatly  to  endanger,  at  least, 
our  hold  upon  the  Avhole  Punjab.  Again,  the  hereditary  anti- 
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pathy  felt  by  the  Sikhs  against  the  men  of  the  North-East,  but 
especially  against  Delhi,  where  the  saints  of  their  faith  had  in 
former  days  been  tortured  and  slain,  led  them  to  co-operate 
enthusiastically  with  their  English  rulers  in  all  the  measures 
taken  to  quell  the  insurrection.  And,  last  but  not  least,  the 
golden  opportunity  of  stopping,  with  the  patriotic  consent  of 
Lord  Elgin,  five  British  regiments  on  their  way  to  China, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Havelock  could  not  have  avenged 
the  massacre  at  Cawnpore,  and  have  driven  the  tiger  Nana 
Sahib  from  his  bloody  lair  ;  nor  could  he  and  Outram  have  re¬ 
lieved  and  reinforced  Lucknow,  and  j)aved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  rescue  of  its  brave  and  sorely  tried  garrison. 

For  these  great  national  benefactions  Englishmen  both  in 
India  and  at  home  may  well  be  deeply  thankful  to  Almighty 
God,  since  he  must  be  a  very  determined  sceptic  who  can 
asciibc  such  a  scries  of  favourable  coincidences  to  blind  chance. 
From  how  different  a  point  of  view  Sir  Robert  Montgomery 
regarded  the  course  of  events  in  the  Punjab,  the  concluding 
passage  of  his  Mutiny  Report  will  evince : — 

‘  But  it  was  not  policy,  or  soldiers,  or  officers,  that  saved  the  Indian 
Empire  to  England,  and  saved  England  to  India.  The  Lord  our  God, 
He  it  was  who  went  before  us,  and  gave  us  the  victory  over  our  enemies, 
when  they  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  us.  To  Him  is  all  the  praise 
due  for  nerving  the  hearts  of  our  statesmen  and  the  arms  of  our  soldiers ; 
for  keeping  pejice  in  this  part  of  our  borders ;  and  for  finally  giving  tis 
the  mastery  against  all  human  probabilities,  and  contrary  to  aU  rules  of 
warfare.  To  Him,  who  holds  all  events  in  Ilis  own  hand,  and  has  so 
wondrously  over-ruled  all  to  our  success  and  to  His  own  glory,  do  I 
desire,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  whom  I  represent,  to  express  my 
devout  and  heartfelt  thanksgiving.’ 

These  sentimeuts  of  intense  anil  unalfecteil  piety  prevailed 
iimongst  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Englishmen  who 
governed  and  saved  India  in  that  crisis, 

AVhether  of  puiqtose  or  unconsciously,  and  Itecause  the  thrill¬ 
ing  tale  that  he  had  to  tell  demanded  such  a  treatment,  Mr. 
Kaye  ha.s  followed  pretty  closely  in  the  frametvork  of  this 
history  the  model  set  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  account  of  the 
French  Revolution.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  consecutive 
and  connected  narration  of  events,  but  in  its  stead  a  number 
of  vivid  and  spirit-stirring  tableaux,  representing  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  Thus,  in  the  present 
volume,  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  the  irruption  into  Delhi, 
the  mutinies  at  Benares  and  Cawnpore,  the  heroic  but  vain 
defence  of  the  untenable  i)osition  taken  up  at  the  last-men- 
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tioned  place,  the  massacre  of  its  gallant  defenders,  followed  by 
that  of  the  women  and  childi'on,  the  victories  achieved  and  the 
vengeance  inflicted  by  the  force  under  Havelock,  the  striking  | 
events  which  took  place  at  Lahore,  when  the  Sepoys  were  dis¬ 
armed,  as  well  as  at  several  other  j)oints  in  the  Punjab,  and 
the  opening  and  progress  of  the  siege  of  Delhi  almost  to  its 
triumphant  close,  are  depicted  by  Mr.  Kaye  w'ith  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  manifest  reality  which  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  I 
his  already  high  reputation  as  an  historian.  We  shall  not  I 
pretend  to  give  our  own  weaker  versions  of  the  several  stories  ' 
so  well  told,  but  gladly  present  them  to  our  readers  in  the 
glow'ing  colours  employed  with  such  effect  by  Mr.  Kaye. 

Of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  Mr.  Kaye  writes : —  | 

‘It  will  never  be  known  with  certainty  w'hence  arose  the  first  , 
promptings  to  that  open  and  outrageous  rebellion  of  which  these  sounds  | 
and  sights  w’ere  the  signs.  What  meetings  and  conspiracies  there  may  r 
have  been  in  the  lines — whether  there  was  any  organised  scheme  for  ^ 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  the  burning  of  cantonments,  and  the  murder 
of  all  the  Christian  officers,  can  bo  only  dimly  conjectured.  The  pro-  [ 
babilities  are  at  variance  with  the  assumption  that  the  native  troops  at  j 
Meerut  deliberately  launched  themselves  into  an  enterprise  of  so  appa¬ 
rently  de.sperate  a  character.  With  a  large  body  of  English  troops— 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery — to  confront  them  in  the  hour  of  mutiny,  what 
reasonable  hopes  could  there  be  of  escape  from  swift  and  crushing  retri-  . 
bution  ?  They  knew  the  temper  and  the  power  of  English  soldiers  too  r 
well  to  trust  to  a  contingency  of  inaction,  of  which  the  past  afforded  no 
e.xample.  There  was  not  a  station  in  India  at  which  an  outbreak  of 
native  troops  could  appear  to  be  so  hopeless  an  experiment  as  in  that 
great  military  cantonment  which  had  become  the  head-quarters  of  the 
finest  artillery  regiment  in  the  world.  But  this  very  feeling  of  onr 
overpowering  strength  at  Meerut  may  have  driven  the  Sepoys  into  the 
great  panic  of  despair,  out  of  which  came  the  spasm  of  madness  which 
produced  such  unexpected  results  on  that  Sabbath  night.  There  had 
been  for  some  days  an  ominous  report,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Euroj)eans  were  about  to  fall  suddenly  on  the 
Sepoy  regiments,  to  disarm  them,  and  to  put  every  man  of  them  in 
chains.  In  fear  and  trembling  they  were  looking  for  a  confirmation  of  j 
this  rumour  in  every  movement  of  the  English  troops.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  COth  Rifles  were  as.sembling  for  church  parade,  the  Sepop 
believed  that  the  dreaded  hour  had  arrived.  The  Third  Cavalry  were 
naturally  the  most  excited  of  all.  Eighty -five  of  their  fellow-soldiers  \ 
were  groaning  in  prison.  Sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation  were  strong  ' 
within  them  for  their  comrades’  sake,  and  terror  for  their  own.  They  ; 
had  been  taunted  by  the  courtesans  of  the  Bazaar,  who  asked  if  they  j 
were  men  to  suffer  their  comrades  to  wear  such  anklets  of  iron ;  and 
they  believed  that  what  they  had  seen  on  the  day  before  was  but  a  i 
foreshadowing  of  a  greater  cruelty  to  come.  So,  whilst  the  European 
soldiers  were  preparing  themselves  for  church  parade,  the  native  troopers  I 
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were  mounting  their  horses,  and  prieking  forward  towards  the  great 
gaol. 

‘  Then  it  beeaiue  miserably  apparent  that  a  fatal  error  had  been 
committed.  There  were  no  European  soldiers  posted  to  protect  the 
prison  house,  in  which  were  the  condemned  malefactors  of  the  Sepoy 
army.  The  prisoners  had  been  given  over  to  the  “  civil  power,”  and 
an  additional  guard,  drawn  from  the  20th  Sepoy  regiment,  had  been 
placed  over  the  gaol.  Tlie  troopers  knew  w'hat  was  the  temper  of  that 
regiment.  They  had  no  fear  for  the  result,  so  they  pushed  on,  some  in 
uniform,  man  and  horse  fully  accoutred;  some  in  their  stable  dresses, 
with  only  watering  rein  and  horse-cloth  on  their  chargers,  but  all 
armed  with  sabre  and  pistol.  Soon  under  the  walls  of  the  gaol — soon 
busy  at  their  work — they  met  with,  as  they  expected,  no  opposition. 
The  rescue  began  at  once.  Loosening  the  masonry  around  the  gratings 
of  the  cells  in  w'hich  their  comrades  were  confined,  they  wrenched  out 
the  iron  bars  and  helped  the  prisoners  through  the  apertures.  A  native 
smith  struck  olF  their  chains,  and  once  again  free  men,  the  eighty-five 
mounted  behind  their  deliverers  and  rode  back  to  the  lines.  The 
troopers  of  the  Third  Cavalry  at  that  time  had  no  other  work  in  hand 
but  the  rescue  of  their  comrades.  The  other  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were 
not  released,  the  buildings  were  not  fired,  and  the  European  gaoler  and 

his  family  were  left  unmolested .  Among  those  who  on  that 

Sunday  evening  rode  down  to  the  fbepoys’  lines  was  Colonel  Finnis, 
who  commanded  the  Eleventh ;  a  good  soldier,  beloved  by  officers  and 
by  men,  he  had  the  old  traditionary  faith  in  the  Sepoys  which  it  became 
those  who  had  served  with  them  and  knew  their  good  qualities  to 
cherish.  Strong  in  the  belief  of  the  loyalty  of  his  regiment,  Finnis, 
with  other  t)fficers  of  his  corps,  went  into  the  midst  of  them  to  remon¬ 
strate  and  to  dissuade.  He  was  speaking  to  his  men,  when  a  soldier  of 
the  Twentieth  discharged  his  musket  and  wounded  the  Colonel’s  horse. 
Presently  another  musket  was  discharged  into  his  body.  The  ball 
entered  at  his  back ;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  a  volley  w.as  fired  into 
him.  lie  died  “  riddled  with  bullets.”  Thus  the  Sejwys  of  the  Twentieth 
had  slain  the  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  regiment,  and  the  bullets  of  the 
former  had  been  scattered  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  For  a  little  space 
the  two  regiments  looked  at  each  other ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
issue.  The  Eleventh  broke  into  open  revolt,  and  fraternised  with  their 

comrades  of  the  Twentieth .  That  something  might  have  been 

done  to  save  at  least  a  portion  of  the  regiment  we  know.  Captain 
Craigie,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tumult,  mustered  his  troops,  ordered 
them  to  accoutre  themselves  as  for  a  parade,  and  when  they  had  mounted, 
galloped  down  to  the  gaol,  accompanied  by  his  subaltern,  Melville  Clarke. 
They  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners ;  but  not  to 
set  a  grand  example.  Craigie  and  Clarke  kept  their  men  together  and 
brought  them  back,  with  unbroken  discipline,  to  the  parade-ground  of 
the  r^nient.  And  during  that  night  many  acts  of  heroic  fidelity  were 
written  down  to  the  honour  of  Craigie’s  troop.  They  had  faith  in  their 
Captain ;  and  it  has  been  truly  recorded  of  Craigie  and  Clarke,  that 
“  these  gallant  Englishmen  handled  the  troop  as  if  mutiny  were  a  crime 
“unknown  to  their  men.”  ’ 
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Mv.  Kaye  has  commented  in  terms  of  just  censure  upon  the 
very  mischievous  indecision  and  inactivity  of  the  military 
authorities  on  the  night  of  tlic  outbreak,  which  permitted  the 
mutineers  to  march  away  to  Delhi  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
although  there  were  a  regiment  of  English  infantry  and  an¬ 
other  of  cavalry  quartered  at  ]Mcernt.  We  well  remember 
the  incredulity  with  which  the  news  of  a  mutiny  consummated 
witli  impunity,  under  such  cii’cumstances,  was  received  in  this 
country.  The  limits  of  this  Article  do  not  permit  us  to  enter 
at  length  upon  the  subject,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing 
attention  to  a  deed  of  remarkable  daring  jieribrined  by  an 
officer  in  bringing  a  blood-stained  criminal  to  justice.  Mrs. 
Chambers,  the  ivife  of  the  Adjutant  of  the  11th,  had  been 
brutally  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May,  and  a 
butcher  residing  in  the  (ireat  Ilazaar  ivas  believed  to  have 
committed  the  crime.  The  lady’s  husband  was  lying  hors  de 
comhat  from  his  wounds,  but  his  friend,  Eieutenant  Muller,  of  | 
the  same  regiment,  took  upon  him  the  duty  of  an  avenger. 
He  drove  to  the  Bazaar,  tracked  out  the  suspected  murderer, 
put  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  canned  him  off  to  the  European 
lines,  from  the  midst  of  those  who  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
his  associates  in  outrage  and  bloodshed.  He  was  forthwith 
tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  convicted,  and  executed. 
If  some  of  the  many  other  criminals  of  the  like  deep  dye  had 
been  brought  to  the  same  condign  and  prompt  punishment, 
such  indications  of  justice  would  probably  have  prevented 
moi'e  crimes,  followed,  at  a  later  date,  by  more  retributions. 

Leaving  the  iMeerut  mutineers  at  Delhi,  where  they,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Sepoys  quartered  there  and  the  rabble  of 
the  city,  committed  terrible  atrocities,  we  turn  to  Mr.  Kaye’s 
nan’ative  of  the  occurrenees  at  Benares.  He  writes : — 


‘  When  news  of  these  events  reached  Benares,  crusted  over  in  the 
first  instance  with  some  exaggerations,  it  was  plain  that  the  hour  was  ap¬ 
proaching  when  tranquillity  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  But  the 
vigorous  activity  of  Gubbins,  and  the  calm  composure  of  Tucker, 
holding  rebellion  in  restraint  whilst  succours  were  far  off,  had  already 
saved  Benares ;  for  now  fresh  reinforceinents  were  at  h;ind,  and  with 
them  one  who  knew  well  how  to  turn  them  to  account.  Alter  dee- 
patching  his  men,  as  has  been  already  told,  by  the  railway  at  Kanee- 
gunge,  Colonel  Neill  had  made  his  way  by  train  and  horse-dawk  to 
Benares  with  the  utmost  possible  desjiatch,  eager  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  his  slaughtered  countrymen.  And  with  this  Madras  Colonel  came 
the  first  assertion  of  English  manhood  that  had  come  from  the  Sontl 
to  the  rescue  of  our  y^eople  in  the  Gangetic  Provinces.  J. ending  die 
way  to  future  conejucsts,  he  came  to  strike  and  to  destroy,  lie  woisom 
of  those  who  wisely  thought  from  the  first,  that  to  stj  ike  promptly  and 
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to  strike  vigorously  would  be  to  strike  mercilully,  and  he  went  to  the 
work  before  him  with  a  stern  resolution  not  to  spare.  Both  from  the 
North  and  from  the  South,  at  this  time,  the  first  great  waves  of  the  tide 
of  comiuest  were  beginning  to  set  in  towards  the  centres  of  the  threatened 
provinces.  From  one  end  of  the  line  of  danger  Canning,  and  from  the 
other  Lawrence,  was  sending  forth  his  .succours — neither  under-esti¬ 
mating  the  magnitude  of  the  peril,  but  botli  confident  of  the  final  result. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  latter,  as  will  be  told  hereafter,  to  rescue  Delhi, 
whilst  the  former  was  straining  every  effort  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknotv,  and  other  lesser  places 
dependent  upon  them.  And  now  assistance  had  really  come  to  the  first 
of  these  places.  A  detachment  of  Madras  Fusiliers  was  at  Benares, 
and  the  men  of  the  Tenth  Foot  from  Dinapore,  whose  arrival  had  been 
delayed  by  an  accident,  had  also  made  their  appearance.  It  was  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  that  the  Sepoys  should  be  disjirmed . 

When  the  order  for  disarming  had  gone  forth.  Colonel  Spottiswoode  and 
his  officers  proceeded  to  the  parade-ground  of  the  Thirty-seventh, 
turned  out  the  regiment,  and  ordered  them  to  lodge  their  muskets  in 
the  bells-of-arms.  There  were  about  400  men  on  parade,  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  one  company  at  Chunar,  being  on  detached  duty 
in  the  station.  To  Spottiswoode  it  appeared  that  the  men  were  gene¬ 
rally  well-disposed.  There  w'ere  no  immediate  signs  of  resistance.  First 
the  grenadier  compjiny,  and  then  the  other  companies  tip  to  No.  (5,  quietly 
lodged  their  arms  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command.  At  this  point 
a  murmur  arose,  and  some  of  the  men  were  heard  to  stiy  that  they  tvere 
betrayed — that  the  Europeans  were  coming  to  shoot  them  down  when 
they  were  disarmed.  Hearing  this,  Sjxtttiswoode  cried  out  that  it  w’as 
Mae,  and  appealed  to  the  native  officers,  who  replied  that  he  had  always 
been  a  father  to  them.  But  a  panic  was  now  upon  them,  for  they  s:iw 
the  white  troops  advancing.  By  word  of  command  from  Ponsonby,  the 
Europeans  and  the  guns  were  moving  forward  towards  the  Sepoys’ 
lines.  Opposite  to  the  quarter-guard  of  the  Thirty-seventh  the  Bri¬ 
gadier  ordered  the  little  force  under  Colonel  Neill  to  be  w'heeled  into 
line  and  halted.  He  then  went  forward  and  spoke  to  the  Sepoys  of  the 
guard.  He  said  that  they  were  required  to  give  up  their  arms,  and 
that  if  they  obeyed  as  good  soldiers,  no  harm  of  any  kind  would  befall 
them.  As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  assuringly  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  the  Sepoys,  •who  said  that  they  had  committed  no  fault.  To  this  Pon¬ 
sonby  replied  in  Hindoostanee  :  “  None ;  but  it  is  neces.sary  that  you 
“  should  do  as  you  are  ordered,  as  so  many  of  your  brethren  have 
“  broken  their  oaths  and  murdered  their  officers,  who  never  injured 
“  tliem.”  Whilst  he  was  still  speaking,  some  of  the  men  shouted  to 
their  comrades  on  the  right  and  left ;  a  stray  sliot  or  two  was  fired  from 
the  second  company,  and  presently  the  Sepoys  rushed  in  a  body  to  the 
bells-of-arms,  seized  their  muskets,  loaded  and  fired  on  both  their  own 
officers  and  the  Europeans.  Going  about  the  work  before  them  in  a 
systematic,  professional  numner,  they  sent  some  picked  men  and  good 
marksmen  to  the  front  as  skirmisliers,  who,  kneeling  down  whilst  other.s 
handed  loaded  muskets  to  them,  fired  deliberately  upon  the  Europeans 
from  a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards.  Seven  or  eight  men  of 
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the  Tenth  were  shot  down,  and  then  the  rest  fell  back  in  Hue  with  the 
rear  of  the  guns.  Meanwliilc  tlie  ofilcers  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  wlio 
had  been  providentially  delivered  from  the  fire  of  their  men,  witc 
seeking  safety  with  the  guns ;  but  Major  Harrett.  who  had  always  jiro- 
tested  against  the  disarming  of  the  regiment,  and  now  believed  that  it 
was  foully  used,  east  in  his  lot  with  it,  and  would  not  move,  until  a 
party  of  Sepoys  carried  him  off  to  a  place  of  safety. 

*  To  the  fire  of  the  Sepoy  mu.skcteers  the  British  infantry  now  re¬ 
sponded,  and  the  guns  were  wheeled  round  to  open  upon  the  mutineers 
with  irresistible  gra|ie.  The  English  gunners  were  ready  for  immediate 
action.  Anticipating  resistance,  Olpherts  had  ordered  his  men,  when 
they  moved  from  their  lines,  to  carry  their  cartridges  and  grape  shot 
in  their  hands.  The  word  of  command  given,  the  guns  were  served 
with  almost  magical  rapidity  ;  and  the  Thirty-seventh  were  in  panic 
flight,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  lines.  But  from  behind  the 
cover  of  their  huts  they  maintained  a  smart  fire  upon  the  Europeans ; 
80  Olpherts,  loading  his  nine-pounders  both  with  grape  and  round  shot, 
sent  more  messengers  of  death  after  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  their 
slicltering  homes.  Throwing  their  arms  and  accoutrements  Viehind 
them,  and  many  of  them  huddling  away  clear  out  of  cantonments 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  avenging  guns,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
city,  or  disjiersed  themselves  about  the  country,  ready  for  future  mis¬ 
chief  and  revenge. 

‘  Meanwhile,  the  detachment  of  Irregular  Cavalry  and  Gordon’s  Sikhs 
had  come  on  to  parade.  It  was  soon  obvious  what  was  the  temper  of 


the  former.  Their  commander,  Cajitain  Guise,  had  been  killed  by  a  | 

Sepoy  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  and  Dodgson,  the  Brigade-Major,  was  [  hag 
ordered  to  take  his  ])lace.  lie  had  scarce  taken  command,  when  he  ,  of  a 

was  fired  at  by  a  trooper.  Another  attempted  to  cut  him  down.  But  i  chei 

the  Sikhs  appear  to  have  had  no  foregone  intention  of  turning  agaiust  [  Stn 

our  people.  Whether  the  object  of  the  parade  and  the  intentions  of  wei 

the  Britisli  officers  were  ever  sufficiently  c.xplained  to  them  is  not  very  I  left, 

apparent ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been,  in  this  juncture,  doubtful  and  ;  ‘ 

suspicious,  and  it  needed  but  a  spark  to  excite  them  into  a  blaze.  The  oth( 

outburst  of  the  Irregulars  first  caused  them  to  waver.  They  did  not  \  iras 

know  what  it  all  portended ;  they  coidd  not  discern  friends  from  foes.  |  wor 

At  this  critical  moment  one  of  the  Sikhs  fired  upon  Colonel  Gordon,  grai 
whilst  another  of  his  men  moved  forward  to  his  protection.  In  an  arra 
instant  the  issue  was  determined.  Olpherts  was  limbering  up  his  gum  |  thos 
when  Crimip,  one  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  who  had  joined  him  on  j  as  e 
parade,  and  was  acting  as  his  subaltern,  cried  out  that  the  Sikh  regi-  \  and 
ment  had  mutinied.  At  once  the  word  was  given  to  unlimbcr,  and  at  ;  a  cl 
the  same  moment  there  was  a  cry  that  the  Sikhs  were  about  to  charge.  I  tren 
At  this  time  they  were  shouting  and  yelling  frantically,  and  firing  in  i  bun 
all  directions — their  bullets  jmssing  over  and  through  the  English  '  For, 
battery.  They  were  only  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  us  on  an  I  com 
open  parade-ground,  and  at  that  time  our  Artillery  Avas  unsupported  |  with 
by  the  British  Infantry,  Avho  had  followed  the  mutineers  of  the  Thirty-  |  with 
seventh  Regiment  into  their  lines.  It  Avas  not  a  moment  for  hesitation.  |  was 
The  sudden  rush  of  a  mtxltitude  upon  our  guns,  had  Ave  been  unpre-  i  Capt 
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pared  ibr  llieui,  might  liavc  overwhelmed  tliat  hall’  battery  with  its 
thirty  English  gunners ;  and  Benares  might  have  been  lust  to  us.  So 
Olpherts,  having  aseertained  that  the  officers  of  the  Sikh  corps  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  rear,  brought  round  his  guns  and  poured  a  shower 
of  grai)e  into  the  regiment.  Ujion  this  they  made  ti  rush  uimn  the 
guns — a  second  and  a  third,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  showers  Irom 
our  field  pieces,  and  were  soon  in  confused  flight.  And  with  them 
went  the  mutineers  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry ;  so  the  work  was  tho¬ 
roughly  done,  and  Olpherts  remained  in  possession  of  the  field.’ 

How  the  Fort  of  Allhahabad  was  secured  to  us,  and  how 
Havelock  fought  his  way  from  that  city  to  Cawupore,  under  a 
burning  sun,  through  drenching  rain,  and  against  tenfold  odds, 
are  well  told  by  ]Mr.  Kaye.  There  are  many  jiages  here  and 
elsewhere  which  we  would  gladly,  if  our  space  permitted, 
present  to  our  readers,  for  the  work  is  too  long  and  varied  to 
be  rendered  stale  by  such  extracts.  But  Ave  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  passage  from  Mr.  Kaye’s  account  of  Have¬ 
lock’s  last  victory,  achieved  on  the  day  before  he  entered 
Cawnpore,  too  late,  alas  I  to  save  the  doomed  victims  of  the 
Xana’s  ficndi.sh  cruelty. 

‘  The  awl’ul  work,’  Avrites  Mr.  Kaj'e,  ‘  of  charging  heavy  guns,  Avell 
served  by  experienced  gunners,  avus  noAv  to  be  commenced,  and  the 
Highlanders,  led  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  took  the  post  of  honour,  and 
were  the  first  to  charge.  The  shrill  sounds  of  the  pibroch  from  the 
bagpipes  in  the  rear  seemed  to  send  them  all  forward  as  Avith  the  force 
of  a  catapult.  The  rush  of  the  kilted  soldiers,  Avith  their  fixed  bayonets, 
cheering  as  they  Avent,  Avas  Avhat  no  Seixjy  force  could. Avithstand. 
Strongly  jHJsted  as  the  guns  Avere  in  a  Availed  village,  village  and  guns 
were  soon  carried,  and  there  Avas  an  end  to  the  stremrth  of  the  enemy’s 
left. 

‘  The  Sejx>y  troops  fled  in  confusion — some  along  the  (JaAvnpore  road, 
others  toAvards  the  centre  of  tlieir  position,  Avhere  a  heavy  hoAvitzer 
Aras  posted,  behind  Avhich  for  a  Avhile  they  rallied.  There  Avas  more 
work  then  for  the  British  Infantry.  A  feAv  minutes  after  their  first 
grand  ruslr  they  had  gathered  breath,  and  fallen  again  into  orderly 
array.  Then  Havelock  challenged  them  a  second  time  Avith  a  fcAv  of 
those  spirit-stirring  Avords  Avhich,  from  the  lips  of  a  trusted  general,  are 
as  strong  drink  to  the  Aveary  soldier,  and  every  man  felt  invigorated 
and  equal  to  any  work  before  him.  The  Highlanders  responded  Avith 
a  cheer,  and,  folloAved  by  the  Sixty-fourth,  Hung  themselves  on  the 
trenchant  howitzer  and  the  village  Avhich  enclosed  it,  and  again  the 
burst  was  irresistible.  The  gun  Avas  captured  and  the  village  Avas  cleared. 
For,  just  at  this  critical  moment,  the  little  body  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
composed  mainly  of  English  officers,  appeared  ujion  the  scene,  flushed 
irith  a  noble  enthusiasm,  resolute  and  dauntless,  determined  to  shoAv 
with  their  fiashing  sabres  Avhat  they  could  do  against  any  odds.  Never 
was  there  a  more  heroic  charge.  It  Avas  the  charge  of  but  eighteen. 
Captain  Barrow  led  it ;  and  among  those  who  Avent  into  action  was 
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Captain  Beatson,  wlio  had  been  struck  down  by  cholera,  and  who  was 
j)owerless  to  sit  his  horse  ;  but,  dying  as  lie  was,  he  could  not  consent 
to  lose  his  chance  of  fciking  his  jKirt  in  the  great  act  of  retribution.  So 
ho  placed  himself  ui)on  a  tumbril  and  was  etirried  into  action,  and  us 
dear  life  was  pas.sing  away  from  him,  his  liiiling  heart  pulsed  with  great 
throbs  of  victory.  The  sabres  of  the  eighteen  were  less  bright  and 
sliarp  ailcr  they  had  encountered  the  enemy.  When  they  drew  rein, 
diminished  in  numbers — for  horses  and  riders  had  been  shot  down — 
the  Ibotmen  of  the  British  army  stiluted  them  with  a  ringing  cheer,  and 
the  General  again  and  again  cried,  “  Well  done  !  I  am  proud  to  coin- 
“  mand  you !  ”  It  was  this  body  of  “  Gentlemen  Volunteers,”  into 
which  the  “  Bayard  of  the  Indian  Army  ” — James  Outram — lelt  it,  a 
month  afterwards,  a  high  ])rivilege  to  enlist,  when  he  might  have  coin- 
nuindcd  the  whole  of  the  force.’ 

\  We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  our  selections. 
There  is  so  much  of  deep  interest  in  itself,  .so  much  that  deserves 
special  notice  for  the  honour  of  the  brave  man,  or  men  who 
wrought  the  good  work,  and  so  much  that  would  shed  reflected 
brightness  upon  our  pages,  that  the  temptation  to  transcribe 
j)as8agc  after  jtassage  is  almost  irresistible.  A  few  sentences 
from  Havelock’s  order  after  entering  Cawnporc  we  must 
quote,  because  it  tells  in  a  few  words  what  his  gallant  little 
force  had  endured  and  achieved ;  ‘  Soldiers,’  he  said,  ‘  your 
‘  general  is  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  you.  He 
‘  has  never  seen  steadier  or  more  devoted  troops.  Between 
‘  the  7th  and  the  16th,  you  have,  under  the  Indian  sun  of 
‘  July,  inarched  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  and  fought 
‘  four  actions.’  Were  not  these  men  worthy  compatriots  of 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  ‘  whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever  seen,’ 
and  of  the  Light  Division  which  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at 
Albuera  ? 

AVe  have  no  spirit  to  repeat  the  heart-rending  story  of  the 
siege,  surrender,  and  massacres  at  Cawnpore.  It  is  well  told 
by  both  Mr.  Kaye  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  these  narratives 
may  be  dwelt  upon  with  mingled  grief  and  pride  by  every 
Englishman  who  has  tears  for  the  terrible  sufferings  and 
honour  for  the  dauntless  courage  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  relates  in  graphic  language,  how  the  four  brave  men,  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  butchery  at  the  Ghat — Captains  Mowbray 
Thompson  and  Delafosse  and  privates  Sullivan  and  Murphy 
— baffling  their  pursuers,  swam  and  floated  down  the  stream 
of  the  Ganges  till  they  landed  in  Oude  on  the  estate  of  i 
benevolent  Rajah,  Dingbijah  Singh  by  name,  whose  tenant* 
and  retainers  apjiear  to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
as  their  landlord,  and  by  whom  they  were  most  kindly  and 
hospitably  entertained,  in  spite  of  the  requisitions  of  the  Nam 
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that  they  should  be  surrendered  to  his  tender  mercies.  This 
generous  gentleman,  whose  reception  of  the  fugitives  must 
have  exposed  him  to  much  risk  both  from  the  mutineei's  of 
Cawnpore  and  from  his  countrymen  in  arms  against  the 
British  Government,  kept  them  in  safety  for  several  weeks  in 
his  fort  of  Moorar  IMhow,  where  ‘  the  soldiers  of  the  Cawn- 
‘  j)ore  brigade  w'erc  indulged  in  frequent  interviews  with  their 
‘  ibnner  officers,  always  in  the  presence  of  a  detachment  of 
‘  the  llajah’s  body-guard.’  They  were  then  sent,  for  their 
gi'eater  security,  to  a  village  of  the  Kajah’s  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  from  thence  to  a  friendly  landowner  on  the  other 
bank,  by  whom  they  were  ‘  packed  off  towards  Allahabad  by  a 
‘  cross  road,  in  a  bullock  cart  without  springs,  jireceded  by  an 
‘  escort  of  four  armed  retainers.  After  bumping  along  for 
‘  an  hour,  the  driver  stopjied,  and  informed  them  in  Ioav  and 
‘  agitated  tones  that  there  were  guns  ahead,  planted  atlnvart 
‘  their  path.  And  so  they  alighted,  these  wayworn  fugitives, 

‘  solicitous  to  learn  whether  they  should  again  have  to  run, 

‘  and  swim,  and  lurk  and  starve ;  and  they  crept  stealthily 
‘  along  the  edge  of  the  road ;  and  turning  the  corner,  found 
‘  themselves  within  a  few  yai’ds  of  the  white  and  freckled  face 
‘  of  an  English  sentry.’ 

The  good  and  kind  Rajah  was  meetly  rewarded  by  a  pension 
from  the  British  Government,  whom  he  had  so  faithfully,  as 
well  as  boldly,  served  in  the  persons  of  their  soldiers.  But  we 
must  deeply  regret,  Avith  Mr.  Kaye,  that  the  Victoria  Cross 
was  not  conferred  upon  the  three  Avho  survived  (for  jioor  Sul¬ 
livan  died  of  cholera,  shortly  after  his  deliverance)  the  fearful 
catastrophe  Avhich  consigned  so  many  brave  men  and  devoted 
women  to  untimely  graves.  Well  earned,  beyond  question, 
were  those  insignia  of  heroism  by  those  than  whom,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Kaye,  ‘  since  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 

‘  the  three  kept  the  bridge,  there  have  been  none  more  worthy 
‘  of  all  the  honour  that  a  Sovereign  or  a  nation  can  bestow  on 
‘  the  doers  of  brave  deeds,  than  those  Avho  held  the  temple  on 
‘  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  fought  their  Avay  through  the 
‘  armed  multitude  thirsting  for  their  blood,  until  from  village 
‘  to  village  there  ran  the  cry  that  the  Englishmen  could  not  be 
‘  beaten.’ 

We  trust  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  conjecture  that  these 
brave  soldiers  did  not  receive  the  special  rcAvard  in  question, 
because  no  commanding  officer  survived  the  slaughter  to 
recommend  that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon  them.*  Murphy 

*  In  the  same  spirit,  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  whose  relief  of  Arrali  Avas,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  Avar,  because  the  disproportion  of 
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Avas,  and,  we  hope,  still  survives  to  be,  the  honoured  custodian 
of  the  j^ardeii  which  surrounds  the  monument  erected  over  the 
well  that  holds  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  the  crowning 
massacre  of  CaAvnporc. 

"We  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  what  Mr.  Kaye  justly 
calls  ‘  the  heroism  of  defeat,’  as  exemplified  in  the  devoted 
endurance  of  the  brave  men  appointed  to  die  at  Cawnpore,  to 
the  narrative  of  the  energy  and  courage  Avhich  first  saved  the 
Punjab  from  the  foul  treachery  of  the  mutineers,  and  then 
culminated  in  the  storming  of  Delhi.  Without  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  so  largely  contributed  by  the  Punjab,  Delhi  could  not 
liave  been  taken ;  unless  the  Sepoys  had  been  disarmed  in  the 
Punjjlb,  the  presence  of  the  English  regiments,  of  the  Guides, 
and  of  other  faithful  corps,  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
Avith  in  that  ])rovince.  The  first  step  to  this  end  Avas  taken 
at  Lahore.  With  Avhat  a  hai)py  union  of  prudence  and 
daring  this  object  Avas  effected,  Mr.  Kaye  records  in  ])ages 
Avhich  it  costs  us  very  sensible  self-denial  not  to  transcribe  at 
length.  We  have  space  for  but  a  fcAv  leading  incidents.  The 
disarming  of  our  native  regiments,  so  often  and  severely  tried 
and  found  faithful  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years  from 
Plassy  to  the  bloody  encounters  Avith  the  Sikhs,  AAas  a  very 
serious  and  hazardous  measure,  and  one,  too,  that  Avas  Avell 
knoAvn  to  be  extremely  repugnant  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  their  English  officers.  But  the  intelligence  which  the 
telegraph  had  brought  from  INIeerut,  and  Avhat  Avas  knoAvn  of 
the  restless  temper  of  the  Sepoys,  rendered  it  clear  to  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery  that  the  boldest  step  Avas  also  the  safest, 
probably  the  only  safe  one.  He  did  not,  hoAvever,  proceed 
rashly.  He  sought  for  trustAvorthy  information  : — 

‘  On  his  suggestion,’  Avrites  Mr.  Kaye,  ‘  Captiiin  Richard  LaAvrence, 
Chief  of  the  Police  and  Thuggee  Departments  in  the  Punjab,  commis¬ 
sioned  the  head  Avriter  of  the  Thuggee  Office,  a  Brahmin  of  Oude,  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  Lahore  troops.  A  better 
agent  could  not  have  been  employed,  for  his  Avere  both  the  country  and 
the  caste  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Sepoys,  lie  did  his  Avork 
loyally  and  Avell.  Scrupulous  as  he  Avas  on  the  score  of  caste  as  any 
Brahmin  in  the  service,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  treacherous  macliina- 

numbers  Avas  the  greatest  (the  story  is  very  Avell  told  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
‘  ComiJetition  Walah  ’),  Avas  refused  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  retired  from  the  service  before  the  claim  Aras 
l)ut  forAvard.  As  the  deed  of  daring  Avas  done  in  August  1857,  and 
Sir  Vincent  did  not  retire  till  September  1803,  one  would  suppose  that 
there  was  abundant  time  in  the  interval  to  bestoAV  upon  him  ‘  the  cheap 
‘  reward  of  nations,’  so  well  earned. 
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tions  of  men  who  were  eating  the  salt  of  the  British  Government  and 
were  under  the  kindly  care  of  its  officers,  and  he  brought  back  to 
Richard  Lawence,  after  brief  but  satisfactory  inquiry,  tidings  that  the 
rearimonts  at  Meean-Meer  (the  cantonment  of  Lahore)  were  ripe  for 
rcWt.  “  Sahib,”  said  the  faithful  Brahmin,  “  they  are  full  of  fisiid 
“  (sedition),  they  are  up  to  this  in  it,”  and  ho  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
throat.  It  was  plain  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  information  from 
the  countries  below  to  break  into  open  mutiny.’ 

After  much  discussion  and  some  hesitation  (a  middle  course 
of  depriving  them  of  their  ammunition  having  been  proposed), 
it  was  determined  to  disarm  the  Sepoys,  and  a  parade  for  that 
purpose  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning. 
A  ball  was  given  in  the  cantonment  on  that  night,  and  it  was 
attended  by  all  the  officers,  some  few  conscious,  but  the  great 
majority  quite  unaw’are,  of  what  was  im^)ending ;  for  silence 
and  secresy  Avere  essential  to  success.  So  they  danced  on 
till  morning,  grumbling,  meanwhile,  at  having  to  attend  an 
early  parade,  following  close  on  such  a  festival. 
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‘  But,’  writes  Mr.  Kayo,  ‘  when  the  hours  of  morning  diirkncss  Avere 
past,  and  day  had  duAvned  Ujxni  Meean-Meer,  other  thoughts  than  these 
took  possession  of  the  .Sepoy  mind.  The  Brigade  assembled  on  the 
parade-ground.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  that 
a.s8embly,  except  that  Montgomery,  Koberts,  and  others  of  the  chief  civil 
officers  from  Anarkullee,  Avere  to  be  seen  mounted  on  the  ground. 
Every  soldier  obeyed  the  orders  that  were  issued  to  him.  The  regi¬ 
ments  Avere  draAvn  up  in  line  of  contiguous  columns.  The  Artillery 
and  Eighty-first  (not  numbering  more  than  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  men) 
were  on  the  right,  the  Native  Cavalry  on  the  left,  and  the  Infantry 
regiments  in  the  centre ;  the  Avhite  men  appearing  as  a  mere  dot  beside 
the  long  line  of  the  blacks.  At  the  head  of  each  regiment  was  read 
aloud  the  Government  order  disbanding  the  mutinous  Thirty-fourth  at 
BarrackpAore.  These  formal  proceedings  over,  the  serious  business  of 
the  morning  commenced.  The  Native  regiments  Avere  ordered  to 
change  front  to  the  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Eighty-first  also 
changed  front  so  as  to  face  the  Sejjoys ;  the  Artillery,  then  in  the  rear, 
loading  their  guns  unseen  by  the  Native  regiments.  When  this  man¬ 
oeuvre,  which  seemed  Avhilst  in  execution  to  be  only  a  part  of  the 
brigade  exercise  of  the  morning,  had  been  accomplished,  a  staff  officer. 
Lieutenant  Mocatta,  Adjutant  of  the  TAventy-sixth  liegiment,  Avho 
could  speak  the  Native  languages  fluently  and  correctly,  was  ordered 
forward  by  the  Brigadier  to  read  his  address  to  the  Sepoys.  He  did  it 
well  in  a  clear  loud  voice,  explaining  to  them  that  noAv  a  mutinous 
spirit  having  evinced  itself  in  other  regiments,  and  brought  many  good 
soldiers  to  certain  destruction,  it  Avas  better  that  the  distinguished  regi¬ 
ments  at  Meean-Meer,  which  had  done  so  much  good  service  to  the 
State,  should  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  by  sur¬ 
rendering  all  means  of  offence  ;  so  they  Avere  ordered  to  “  Pile  arms.” 

‘  Whilst  this  address  was  being  delivered  to  the  Sepoys,  the  Eighty- 
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first  fell  back  by  subdivii^on  between  the  guns ;  and  when  the  word 
was  giv'en  to  pile  arms,  the  Native  regiments  found  themselves  face  to  I 
fiice  with  a  long  line  of  Artillery,  and  a  row  of  lighted  portfires  in  the  | 
hands  of  the  English  gunners.  At  the  same  time  the  voice  of  Colonel  [ 
Kenny  rang  out  clearly  with  the  command,  ‘‘  Eighty-first,  load  !  ”  and 
then  there  was  the  rattle  of  the  ramrods,  which  told  that  there  was  | 
death  in  every  piece.  For  a  minute  the  Grenadiers  had  hesitated  to  I 
obey  the  order ;  but  thus  confronted,  they  saw  that  to  resist  would  be  ! 
to  court  instant  destruction  ;  so  tlu'y  sullenly  resigned  themselves  to  ; 
their  fate,  and  piled  their  muskets  to  the  word  of  command,  whilst  the  ' 
Cavalry  imcla.sped  their  belts  and  laid  their  sabres  on  the  ground.  The 
Eiglity-first  then  came  forward  and  removed  the  arms,  for  which  a  ■ 
large  number  of  carts  were  waiting  lU'ar  the  parade-ground,  and  the  I 
8eix>ys  went  baffled  and  harndess  to  their  lines.  It  was  a  great  design  I 
e.\ecuted  with  consummate  skill ;  and  if  by  a  first  blow  a  battle  was  | 
ever  won,  the  battle  of  the  Punjab  was  fought  and  won  that  morning  i 
by  Montgomery,  Corbett,  and  Kenn)'.’  I 

There  were  many  other  ])oints  of  jteril  in  the  Punjab,  but 
the  chief  of  these,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  Peshawur.  For  i 
not  only  was  a  large  native  force  quartered  there,  but  the 
border  tribes,  savage,  warlike,  and  ])i-edatory,  Avith  the 
Affghans  to  back  them,  were  knoAvn  to  be  ready  not  merely,  * 
as  always,  for  plunder,  but  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  recover  f«)r  the  Moslem  the  territory  Avhich  Runjeet  ! 
Singh  had  Avrcsted  from  them.  IIa])pily  this  imjwrtant  post  L 
Avas  held  by  men  as  j)rompt  and  bold  to  confront  any  eme^  I 
gency,  as  Montgomery  and  Corbett ;  and  that  is  no  light  f 
commendation.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Avorthy  names  [ 
of  those  uj)on  Avhom  it  devolved  to  determine  the  course  of  I 
action,  and  their  several  characters  and  respective  careers  are 
Avell  delineated  by  Mr.  Kaye.  The  odds  against  them  were ' 
heavy.  ‘  Counting  up  all  the  components  of  the  troops  in  the ! 

‘  valley,  it  may  be  said,  in  round  numbers,  that  there  Avere  2,500  ^ 

‘  Europeans  and  10,000  natives  ;  and  that  only  a  tithe  of  the  J 
‘  latter  could  be  trusted  by  their  English  officers.’  And  the 
vehement  opposition  of  these  officers  to  any  decided  measure 
Avas  to  be  overcome.  But  the  disarming  of  the  Sepoys  Avas  felt 
by  the  chief  political  and  military  authorities  to  be  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  frontier.  And  so  that  measui’e  Avas  re¬ 
solved  on,  and  thus  cai’ried  out : — 

‘  It  l»as  lieeu  stated  tliat  tlie  PesliuAvur  force  bad  been  Avisely  cut  in 
tAvo,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  by  Bi’igadier  Cotton.  It  Avns  now 
arranged  that  Edwardes  should  accomjiany  Cotton  to  the  right  Aving, 
Avhihst  Nicholson  Avent  to  the  left  Avith  t’olonel  GalloAvay  of  the  i^ven- 
tieth  Queens,  who  stood  next  in  seniority.  With  the  former  Avere  her 
Majesty’s  Eighty-seventh  Fusiliers,  Avith  the  latter  the  Seventieth,  boti 
with  detachments  of  Artillery  to  support  them.  It  Avas  a  moment  of 
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intense  anxiety.  The  Sepoy  commandants  were  parading  their  men, 
and  the  Queen’s  regiments  were  lying  in  wait  to  attack  them  on  the 
first  sign  of  resistance.  The  suddenness  of  the  movement  took  the 
Sepoys  aback  ;  they  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  bidding  of  their  own 
officers.’ 

The  immediate  and  happy  result  of  this  step  is  thus  told  by 
Mr.  Kaye : — 

‘  The  arms  surrendered,  Brigadier  Cotton  addressed  the  regiments, 
praising  them  for  the  readiness  with  M  hich  they  had  obeyed  orders ; 
and  they  went  to  their  lines.  Thus  was  the  work  done  well  and  tho¬ 
roughly — and  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  was  magical.  They  believed  that  we  tvere 
strong  because  we  were  daring.  The  old  aphorism,  that  “nothing 
“  succeeds  like  success  ”  was  here  triumphantly  verified.  The  tribes 
who  had  held  aloof  whilst  danger  threatened  us  and  the  issue  was 
doubtful,  now  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  do  homage  to  the  audacity  of 
the  English.  Without  another  halt  of  doubt,’ or  tremor  of  hesitation, 
they  came  forward  with  their  offers  of  service.  “  As  we  rode  down  to 
“  the  disarming,”  said  Herbert  Edwardes,  “a  very  few  chiefs  and  yeo- 
“  men  of  the  country  attended  us,  and  I  remember,  judging  from  their 
“  faces,  that  they  came  to  see  which  way  the  tide  would  turn.  As  we 
“  rode  back,  friends  were  as  thick  as  summer  flies,  and  levies  began 
“  from  that  moment  to  come  in.”  Good  reason  indeed  had  Sir  John 
Lawrence  to  write  to  the  Peshawur  Commissioner,  with  hearty  com¬ 
mendation,  saying : — “  I  look  on  the  disaming  of  the  four  corps  at 
“  Peshawur  as  a  master-stroke — one  which  will  do  much  good  to  keep 
“  the  peace  throughout  the  Punjab.  Commandants  of  corps  are  under 
“  a  delusion,  and  whilst  in  this  state  their  opinions  are  of  little  value. 
“  .  .  .  .  We  are  doing  well  in  every  district — Beecher  fiimously.”  ’ 

This  wisely  bold  course  of  jxdicy  Avas  jtersistently  followed 
out  in  the  Punjab.  A  moveable  column  Avas  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  patrolling  the  province,  and  Neville  Chamberlain 
was  appointed  to  command  it.  With  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Sepoys  Avere  successfully  disarmed.  Many  brave 
deeds  Avere  done,  none  more  Avorthy  of  record  than  that 
achieved  by  Mr.  George  Ricketts,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Loodiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Tavo  regiments  of 
Native  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  had  mutinied  at  Jullundhur, 
and  although  a  regiment  of  Europeans  (the  8th)  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  artillery  Avere  also  quartered  at  that  station, 
the  mutineers  Avere  alloAved  to  march  aAvay  to  Phillour  (Avhere 
they  Avere  joined  by  a  third  regiment  of  Sepoys),  en  route  to 
Delhi,  after  Avounding  several  of  their  otttcers,  Avith  no  other 
loss  than  that  inflicted  by  tAvo  or  three  rounds  of  grape,  fired 
on  them,  Avithout  orders,  by  a  trooj)  of  Native  horse  artillery, 
the  only  one,  Ave  believe,  that  remained  faithful  throughout 
the  mutiny.  Mr.  Ricketts  Avas  informed  of  this  outbreak  by  a 
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telegram  from  Umballa,  and  Mr.  Thornton,  his  assistant,  who 
had  gone  to  Phillour  with  the  pay  of  the  Native  regiment 
quartered  there,  heard  enough  of  what  had  happened  at 
.t ullundhur  to  lead  him  to  take  back  the  rupees,  and  to  break 
the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Sutlej.  Mr.  Ricketts  determined 
to  do  bis  utmost  with  a  most  inadequate  force  (three  com¬ 
panies  of  Rothney’s  Sikhs,  under  Lieutenant  Williams,  some 
horse  and  foot  of  the  Rajah  of  Nabba,  and  two  guns,  a  six  and 
a  nine  |)ounder),  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  mutineers  until 
the  Europeans  and  artillery  from  Jullundhur,  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  close  at  their  heels,  should  come  up  to  avenge 
their  misdeeds.  On  reaching  the  river,  he  ci’ossed  in  the 
ferry-boat,  and  walked  alone  along  the  bank  to  Phillour,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  mutineers.  He 
found  that  they  had  proceeded  to  a  ford  about  four  miles  up 
the  river,  and  thither,  after  recrossing,  he  led  his  little  force. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  he  did  not  reach  his 
])oint  till  past  10  r.^r.,  and  then,  going  forward  with  Lieutenant 
Williams  to  reconnoitre,  he  was  challenged  and  fired  upon  by 
the  sentries,  and  found  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  mutineers 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  grouped  upon  the  hither  bank. 
They  fired  wildly  in  the  dark,  the  horses  of  one  of  the  guns  took 
fright,  and  ran  off  with  the  limber,  and  the  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  of  the  Rajah  followed  their  example.  Mr.  Ricketts 
bi'ought  his  remaining  gun  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  with 
grape,  the  Sikhs  poured  in  a  well-sustained  fire  of  musketry; 
and  it  was  not  till  Lieutenant  Williams  and  many  of  his  men 
were  hit,  and  the  ammunition  of  his  gun  exhausted,  that  after 
maintaining  the  unequal  conflict  for  nearly'  two  hours,  in  ex¬ 
pectation,  at  every  moment,,  that  the  ))ursuers  from  Jidlund- 
liur  would  appear,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Loodiana, 
where — the  brigadier  still  loitering  on  the  road — he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  city  looted,  the  premises  of  the 
missionaries  burnt,  tbe  prisoners  let  loose,  and  tbe  rabble  trium- 
])hant,  until  the  mutineers  marched  oft",  unpunished,  to  Delhi. 
There,  no  doubt,  a  fitting  retribution  .awaited  them,  while  Mr. 
Ricketts  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  shawl-weavers  from 
Cashmere,  and  the  low  ^lahomedans  who  had  lent  their  ready 
aid  to  the  mutineers  in  the  congenial  work  of  devastation  and 
plunder. 

It  was,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  by  such  men  and  such 
deeds  as  these,  by  the  victory  of  the  undaunted  few  over  the 
many  who  fought  under  the  paralysing  pressure  of  an  abiding 
consciousness  that  they  Avere  false  to  their  solemn  oaths  and 
to  the  salt  which  they  had  eaten  during  long  years  of  kindly 
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and  iiulHlgent  treatment,  that  the  Emi»ire  of  India  Avas  main¬ 
tained  for  England.  Mi*.  Ricketts  had  his  reward  in  the 
ajjpreciation  of  his  conduct  by  such  men  as  Canning,  LaAvrence, 
Montgomery  and  Xicholson,  and  in  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  sovereign.  And  this  gallant  gentleman  Avas  but  a 
type  and  representative  of  many  avIio  put  their  lives  to  hazard 
in  that  memorable  year,  no  less  for  the  Avclfare  of  India  than 
for  the  honour  of  England.  For  Avhat  more  terrible  calamity' 
could  have  befallen  the  ])cople  of  that  fair  land,  than  that  the 
Sepoys  and  those  Avho  aided  and  abetted  them  in  that  struggle 
for  masteiy — the  soi-dismit  Princes  of  Delhi  and  the  Nana  of 
CaAvnporc  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  (jougurs  and 
liberated  convicts  at  the  other — should  have  crushed  the 
British  [)OAvcr,  and  have  made  themselves  the  masters  of  India  ? 

Our  remarks  upon  Avhat  Ave  may  jusitly  call  Mr.  Kaye’s 
great  A\'ork  Avould  be  very  incomplete  if  avc  neglected  to  direct 
the  particular  attentiou  of  our  readers  to  the  opening  pages  of 
the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  in  Avhich  is  recorded  the  dis¬ 
cussion  betAveen  Sir  «Iohn  LaAvrcnce  and  several  of  his  ablest 
lieutenants  upon  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  Avas  long  and  animated,  but  the  question  at  issue 
betAveen  the  disputants  may'  be  told  in  very  fcAv  Avords.  The 
Lieutenant-Oovernor  held  that  the  capture  of  Delhi  Avas  a 
matter  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  inc(*nsistent  Avith  the  attainment  of  that  great  end,  must 
be  regarded  as  light  in  the  balance ;  and  that  if  more  troops 
Avere  reqiiircd  to  accomplish  it  than  had  already'  been  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Punjab,  that  need  must  be  siq)pliod,  even  at  the 
expense  of  AvithdraAving  the  Avhole  f*»rce  from  PeshaAvur,  and 
abandoning  all  the  territory  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  Aflghans. 
Those  Avho  dissented  from  this  opinion — EdAA’ardes,  Cotton, 
Nicholson,  and  , lames,  held  Avith  ecpial  tenacity,  that  to  retire 
from  before  Delhi  —  ‘  re  infccta  ’ — deplorable  as  the  event 
Avould  be,  Avould  be  the  lesser  of  the  tAvo  evils,  and,  therefore, 
the  one  Avhich,  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  it  behoved  us  to 
choose.  The  dilemma  Avas  one  of  intense  difficulty,  and, 
judging  from  the  passages  Avhich  Nlr.  Kaye  has  quoted  from 
the  correspondence,  the  question  appears  to  have  been  argued 
on  both  sides  Avith  great  ability.  So  much  so,  indeed,  and  the 
conflicting  arguments  arc  so  nicely  l)alanced,  that  both  the  dis¬ 
putants  seem  to  us  to  have  proved,  to  their  oavu  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  the  result  Avould  have  been  the  loss  of  our  hold  upon 
the  Avhole  of  the  North-AVestern  Pi'ovinces  in  the  one  case,  and 
on  the  Punjab  in  the  other,  leaving  the  eventual  recovery  of 
j  the  lost  territory  to  the  army  that  mustered  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Lord  Clyde.  Mr.  Kaye  ai)pears  to  award  the  palm 
in  this  disputation  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  intimating  that  the 
tlistinguished  officers  who  differed  from  him,  being  under  the 
influence  of  local  prepossessions,  necessarily  took  a  more 
narrow  view  of  the  question  than  their  chief.  To  us — 'while 
we  differ  with  great  reluctance  from  the  master-mind  of  that 
eminent  statesman — a  consideration  presents  itself  which  ap¬ 
pears  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  him.  If  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  of  Delhi,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  British  force,  though  baffled  by  its  walls, 
should  not  have  kept  the  field,  still  less  why  it  should  have 
broken  up  from  its  position  in  disorder.  There  could  not  have 
been  better  fortune  for  that  force  than  that  the  Sepoys  .should 
have  come  out  from  behind  their  fortifications  to  attack  it  on 
the  ])lains.  Nicholson’s  success  at  Nujufghur,  and  the  re¬ 
peated  victories  of  Havelock  on  his  advance  to  Cawnpore  over 
the  mutineers,  in  both  cases  strongly  posted,  to  say  nothing  of 
minor  instances,  prove  to  demonstration  how  utterly  unable 
the  Sepoys  Avere  to  stand  against  us  in  the  open  field.  There 
was  no  necessity  that  we  should  have  beaten  a  hurried  and  dis¬ 
astrous  retreat  to  the  Punjab  (which,  by  the  hyjmthesis,  would 
have  been  rendered  secure  by  the  troops  withdrawn  from 
Peshawur),  as  Sir  .lohn  Lawrence  appears  to  have  assumed. 
The  Avhole  area  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  w'as  open  to 
us,  and  nothing  but  gross  mismanagement,  such  as  those  who 
commanded  our  force  Averc  not  likely  to  have  been  guilty  of. 
could  have  j)ermitted  the  Sepoys  to  slip  by  ns  Avithont  fighting, 
in  order  to  join  their  brethren  at  Lucknow.  Whatever  might 
have  been  lost  for  the  moment  Avould  have  been  easily  regained 
by  the  large  force  Avhich  England  Avas  sending  to  the  rescue, 
and  Delhi  Avould  have  fallen  as  certainly  as  LucknoAv.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  abandonment  of  PeshaAvur  Avould  have  in¬ 
volved  the  ])ermanent  loss  of  the  Avhole  trans-Indus  territorA', 
together  Avith  the  command  of  the  hither  end  of  the  Kyber- 
Pass — a  frontier  ])ost  vastly  superior  to  any  that  could  he 
found  upon  the  Indus.  Its  immediate  consequence  must  have 
been  the  sacrifice  of  our  militar)-  prestige  in  the  most  important 
quarter,  to  the  utter  discoiu-agement  and  probable  defection  of 
the  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  from  whom  Colonel  EdAA’ardes 
Avas  raising  the  most  efficient  recruits  to  supply  in  the  Punjab 
the  place  of  the  troops  despatched  to  Delhi.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  great  distance  of  the  Upper  Indus  from  the  sea-board 
Avouhl  have  rendered  the  eventual  vindication  of  British  au¬ 
thority  on  that  frontier  most  diflicult.  IIa}tpily  the  [lainful 
necessity  of  making  a  choice  was  not  felt,  for  Lord  Canning 
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replied  to  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  telegram  that  our  troops  should 
stand  fast  at  both  points,  and  so  Delhi  was  taken  without 
stripping  the  Punjab  beyond  its  capacity  for  self-support. 

We  cannot  close  to  better  purpose  our  necessarily  brief 
notice  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Punjab  than  by  placing 
uiwn  rccox'd  the  names  and  services  of  two  soldiers  distinguished 
above  their  fellows  (and  that,  in  itself,  is  no  mean  glory),  in 
that  fierce  struggle,  of  which  neither  survived  to  witness  the 
triumphant  issue.  We  speak  of  Nicholson  and  Hodson,  men 
essentially  different  in  character,  but  both  daring  to  the  very 
verge  of  rashness,  and  both  endowed,  in  the  largest  degree, 
with  that  highest  and  rarest  of  moral  qualities — the  power  of 
leading  and  governing  their  fellow-men.  Of  Nicholson  Lord 
Lawrence  says,  in  his  lleport  of  the  25th  of  May,  1858  : — 

‘  Brigadier-Goueral  John  Nicliolson  is  now  beyond  human  praise  and 
human  reward.  But  so  long  as  British  rule  shall  endure  in  India,  his 
fame  can  never  ]>erish.  I  le  seems  especially  to  have  been  raised  up  at 
this  juncture.  He  crowned  a  bright  though  brief  career  by  dying  of 
the  wound  that  he  received  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  Delhi.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  without  John 
Nicholson  Delhi  could  not  have  been  taken.’ 

How  well  are  General  Nicholson’s  life  and  death  cele¬ 
brated,  ‘  mutate  nomine,’  by  Lord  Byron : — 

I  ‘  Honour  to  IMarceau  !  o’er  whose  early  tomb, 

Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 

»  »  »  *  * 

!  Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career. 

*  •  *  *  He  had  kept 

I  The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o’er  him  wept.’ 


1 


Hodson  had  not  reached  the  height  of  command  to  which 
Nicholson  attained,  but  of  him  it  is  recorded  that  Lord  Clyde 
shed  tears  on  his  grave,  saying  that  ‘  he  was  the  greatest 
‘  soldier  he  had  ever  known.’  The  like  testimony  is  borne  to 
his  memory  by  a  comrade  who  had  received  seven  wounds 
while  serving  under  his  command:  ‘  I  am  no  friend  of  Major 
‘  Hodson’s,  dead  or  alive  ;  but  if  you  speak  of  him  as  a  soldier, 
‘there  is  no  man  above  ground  to  be  compared  xvith  him.’ 

These  are  specimens — picked,  indeed — of  the  men  who  eat 
in  those  days  the  salt  of  that  old  ‘  Company  of  merchants,’ 
whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  vilipend  and  misrepresent,  but 
there  were  hundreds  in  1857-58  who  did  not  lag  far  behind 
them  in  bravery  and  self-devotion  at  least.  And  the  proof — 
‘monumentum  lerc  percniiius’ — is  the  preservation  of  India  to 
England. 
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Chapters  IV.  and  V.  of  ]\Ir.  Kaye’s  Book  VI.  are  devoted 
to  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  but  as  they  stop  short  of 
the  final  catastrophe,  they  read  like  a  tragedy  shorn  of  its  fifth 
act.  The  subject — full  of  interest — may  better  be  treated  as 
a  whole  on  some  future  occasion.  But  we  cannot  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  transferring  one  ejnsode  to  our  ])ages. 
A  body  of  Irregular  Cavalry  from  Dellii  had  made  a  sudden, 
and,  for  a  time,  a  successful  foray  into  the  British  camp.  They  | 
had  been  mistaken — the  uniform  being  the  same — for  our  own 
In’egxdars,  some  of  whom  were  more  than  suspected  of  being  in 
complicity  with  them.  They  rushed  furiously  ui)on  a  piciuet  j 
of  the  Carabineers,  who  were  supported  by  two  horsc-artillerv  , 
guns.  These,  for  the  reason  given  above,  did  not  open  fire. 

‘But,’  siys  Mr.  Kaye,  ‘  tliero  was  soinetliin"  much  worse  than  this. 
The  mistake  of  the  British  Artillery  was  followed  by  the  disgrace  of 
the  British  Cavalry.  As  the  Irregulars  of  the  Eighth  from  Delhi 
swept  on,  the  detachment  of  Carabineers,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
piquet,  turned  and  fled.  Stillman,  who  commanded  them,  remained 
alone  at  his  post.  The  first  error  was  soon  discovered.  Hills,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Artillery — two  horse-artillery  guns — of  the  piquet,  ^ 
sjiw  presently  that  it  was  a  hostile  attaek,  and  ordered  out  his  guns  for  [ 
action.  But  the  enemy  were  upon  him  ;  he  liad  not  time  to  open  fire,  j 
In  this  emergency,  the  dashing  Artillery  subaltern — a  man  of  light  ' 
weight  and  short  statui’e,  young  in  years,  but  with  tlio  coohiess  of  a 
veteran  and  the  courage  of  a  giant — set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rushed 
into  the  midst  ol'  the  advancing  troojjers,  cutting  right  and  left  at  them 
with  good  cfl'ect,  until  two  of  them  charged  liim  at  the  sumo  time,  and 
by  the  shock  of  the  collision  both  horse  and  rider  were  thrown  violeiitlj' 
to  the  ground.  IJegaining  his  feet  alter  his  as.siiilants  had  passed  on, 
he  recovered  his  sword  in  time  to  renew  the  combat  with  three  Sow.w, 
two  mounted  and  one  on  foot.  The  two  first  he  cut  down,  and  then 
engaged  the  third,  a  young,  active  swordsman  of  good  courage,  whe 
came  fresh  to  the  encounter,  whilst  Hills,  scant  of  breath  and  .shahen 
by  his  fall,  had  lost  all  his  first  strength  though  none  of  his  first  courage. 
The  heavy  cloak,  too,  which  he  wore  as  a  jirotection  against  the  rain, 
dragged  at  his  throat  and  well-nigh  choked  him.  The  chances  were ; 
now  fearfully  against  him.  Twice  he  fired,  but  his  pistol  snapped,  and 
then  he  cut  at  his  oj)ponent’8  shoulder.  Tlio  blow  did  not  take  effect; 
and  the  trooper  watching  his  opportunity,  clutched  at  the  Englisli| 
subaltern’s  sword  and  wrested  it  from  him.  Hills  then  closed  with  his  | 
enemy,  gntppled  him  so  th.at  he  could  not  strike  out  with  the  sabre.  I 
and  smote  him  with  clenched  fist  again  and  again  on  the  face,  until  the! 
Englishniiin  slipped  and  fell  to  the  ground.’  ' 

Major  Tombs,  commaiuliiig  the  troo[t,  tvas  In  the  artlllerr 
mess-tent  when  the  alarm  was  given : — 

‘  He  hurried  to  his  own  tent,  took  his  sword  and  revolver,  and  order¬ 
ing  his  horse  to  be  brought  after  him,  walked  down  to  the  aroused 
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jii([UPt.  As  ho  approacliofl  tlip  post,  ho  saw'  tho  Caiahinoors  drawn  up 
ill  niounteil  airay,  and  our  "uns  netting  ready  for  aotion.  In  a  minute 
there  was  a  troinendous  rush  of  Irregular  1  lorsi’,  tho  troopers  brandish¬ 
ing  their  swonhs  and  vociferating  lustily  ;  and  then  there  was  to  be  seen 
the  sad  spectacle  of  our  Dragoons  broken  and  Hying  to  the  rear,  whilst 
one  of  our  guns  went  to  the  right-about,  some  of  the  horses  mounted 
iiml  some  riderless,  and  galloped  towards  our  camp.  Tombs  was  now 
in  tho  midst  of  the  enemy,  Avho  were  striking  at  him  from  all  sides, 
blit  with  no  effect.  A  man  of  a  noble  presence,  tall,  strong,  of 
robust  frame,  and  handsome  countenance,  dark-haired,  dark -bearded, 
and  of  swart  complexion,  he  was,  in  all  outward  semblance,  the  model 
of  a  Feringhee  warrior,  and  the  heroic  asjiect  truly  expressed  the  heroic 
(jualities  of  the  man.  There  was  no  finer  soldier  in  the  camp.  Thread¬ 
ing  his  w'ay  adroitly  through  the  black  horsemen,  he  ascended  the 
inoiiiid,  and  looking  down  into  the  hollow  where  his  two  guns  had  been 
posted,  he  saw  the  remaining  one  overturned,  the  hor.ses  on  the  ground, 
struggling  in  their  harness  or  dead,  with  some  slain  or  wounded  gunners 
beside  them.  Near  the  gun  he  saw  the  prostrate  body  of  Hills  appa¬ 
rently  entangled  in  his  cloak,  with  a  dismounted  Sowar  standing  over 
him  with  drawn  sword,  about  to  administer  the  death-stroke.  At  this 
time  Tombs  was  some  thirty  paces  from  his  friend.  Ho  could  not  hope 
to  reach  the  enemy  in  time  to  cut  him  down  with  the  sabre ;  so  resting 
his  revolver  on  his  left  arm,  he  took  steady  aim  at  the  trooper,  who  was 
turned  full-breasted  towards  him,  and  shot  him  through  the  body. 
The  blood  oozed  out  through  the  white  tunic  of  the  w'ounded  rebel, 
anil  for  a  w’hile  at  least  Hills  was  .saved. 

‘  But  the  danger  was  not  yet  passed.  Tombs  helped  his  fallen  subal¬ 
tern  to  rise,  and  together  they  ascended  the  slope  of  the  mound.  As 
they  were  watching  the  movement  of  the  enemy  they  saw  a  little  way 
beneath  them  another  dismounted  Sowar,  who  was  walking  away  with 
Hills’  revolver  in  his  hand.  They  made  at  once  towards  him.  He 
was  a  young,  strong,  active  trooper,  who  turned  and  attacked  them 
with  his  sword,  as  one  well  skilled  in  the  u.se  of  the  weapon.  His 
first  blow  aimed  at  Hills  w’as  parried ;  then  he  struck  at  Tombs, 
who  with  like  address  guarded  the  cut.  But  the  third  blow  struck 
with  despairing  energy,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  younger  of  his  opponents, 
broke  down  Hills’  guard,  and  clove  the  skull  to  the  brain.  In  a 
moment  he  had  tunicd  ujKin  Tombs,  who  coolly  parried  the  blow  and 
drove  his  sw'ord  through  the  trooper’s  body.’ 


It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Major  Tombs’  modesty 
was  as  signal  as  his  courage.  Mr.  Kaye  states,  quoting  Mr. 
Greathed’s  Letters: — ‘  Tombs’  account  of  the  affair  of  the  9th 
‘  when  the  enemy’s  horse  rode  through  our  camp,  was  tom  up 
‘  by  Colonel  Mackenzie.  He  had  omitted  to  say  a  word  about 
‘himself,  so  Mackenzie  gave  the  General  the  true  version.’ 
Both  the  actors  in  this  conflict  had  fairly  earned,  and  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  the  Victoria  Cross. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Lord  Canning,  how  he  bore  himself  • 
throughout  the  storm  that  had  fallen  on  him  so  unexpectedly 
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and  with  such  violence,  and  how  l)is  conduct  was  appreciated  { 
by  the  press — and,  we  must  add,  Anth  sorrow — by  a  large  por-  I 
tion,  at  least,  of  the  public  of  Calcutta.  It  is  but  bare  justice  | 
to  say  that  he  displayed  a  calm  courage  and  magnanimity  above  | 
all  praise  ;  and  the  animosity  of  those  Avho  assailed  him  would  | 
seem  to  have  been  excited  by  his  steady  refusal  to  share  their 
terrors.  For  it  is  a  humbling  fact  that  the  conduct  of  English-  j 
men  in  India  during  1857  was — generally  speaking — m  an  | 
inverse  ratio  to  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  respectively  1 
exposed.  Those  who  Avere  in  real  and  daily  peril,  and  who  ! 
‘  carried,’  in  the  words  of  Lord  Canning,  ‘  their  lives  in  their  | 
‘  hands  for  months  together,’  manifested,  Avith  the  rarest  ex-  , 
ceptions,  a  courage  AA’orthy  of  their  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  Avho,  like  the  people  of  Calcutta,  Avere  beset  by  no  other 
enemies  than  the  phantoms  of  their  oAvn  morbid  imaginations, 
oscillated  betAveen  groundless  panics  and  cries  for  vengeance 
upon  all  Avhom  they  fancied  to  be  thirsting  for  their  blood. 
And  they  could  not  forgive  the  (iovernor-Gencral  for  being  so 
composed  AA'hcn  they  Avere  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  excitement. 
While  he  >vas  labouring  night  and  day  to  draAv  succours  from 
all  quarters,  Avhile  he  shoAved  such  a  contempt  of  personal 
danger  as  to  sleep  Avith  a  sepoy  sentinel  at  his  chamber-door, 
they  accused  him  of  indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
community  because  he  declined  to  believe,  Avith  them,  that 
thousands  of  armed  rebels  Avere  lurking  in  the  creeks  and  rice- 
fields  around  Calcutta,  or  to  comply  with  their  urgent  demand 
that  he  would  proclaim  martial  laAv  in  districts  Avhere  there 
was  not  a  British  soldier  to  enforce  it.  They  urged  their  mis¬ 
representations  Avith  such  bold  persistency  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  Avere  misled  into  ob¬ 
jecting  to  include  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  those  Avho  had  deserved  Avell  of  their  country, 
until  he  had  rebutted  the  chai’ges  of  his  assailants.  W e  believe 
that  a  ncAvspaper  published  in  England  Avas  the  principal  i 
offender.  Lord  Canning  felt  the  scorn  of  a  brave  man  for 
these  poltroons,  and  he  Avrote,  ‘  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  men 
‘  Avith  SAVords  by  their  sides  are  going  about  AA’ith  their  tails 
‘  between  their  legs.’ 

When  Ave  said  that  Lord  Canning  .slept  Avith  a  sepoy  sentry 
at  his  door,  avc  used  no  vague  phrase.  For  many  Aveeks  after 
the  mutiny  had  broken  out  he  had  no  other  protection  by  day 
or  by  night,  and  he  Avould,  Ave  believe,  have  sought  no  better, 
if  Sir  Frederick  Halliday,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ben^, 
had  not  remonstrated  Avith  him,  on  the  AATong  that  he  Avas  domg 
to  the  cause  of  Avhich  he  was  the  chief  guardian  by  incurring  i 
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risk  of  possible  assassination  at  the  liands  of  men,  who,  how¬ 
ever  faithful  they  might  be  to-day,  were  the  slaves  of  impulse, 
and  liable  to  be  driven  by  any  one  of  a  variety  of  motives  into 
the  most  ferocious  outrage  on  the  morrow.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  urged  upon  the  (xovernor-General  the  unspeakable  value 
of  his  life,  at  that  crisis,  to  his  country,  that  he  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  orders  that  an  English  guard  should  be  posted  at 
Government  House. 

We  should  not  have  deemed  it  fair  to  bring  charges  so 
serious  against  a  body  of  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  no  doubt 
were  as  brave  and  devoted  as  their  brethren  who  fought  at 
Delhi  and  Lucknow,  if  wo  had  not  the  proofs  in  our  possession 
not  merely  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  of  the  trouble  and 
vexation  which  the  childish  panics  and  perverse  misrepresen¬ 
tations  got  uy)  in  Calcutta,  inflicted  upon  the  Governor-General 
at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  im- 
|)ortant  cares  and  anxieties  which  demanded  his  undisturbed 
attention.  We  have  before  us  a  jiaper,  extending,  with  its 
appendices,  to  thirty-nine  pages,  in  which  are  embodietl  a 
selection  of  the  statements  impugning  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Lord  Canning,  which  were  either  published  in 
Calcutta  or  forwarded  from  thence  to  be  given  to  the  public 
in  England  by  those  newspapers  which  might  be  found  will¬ 
ing  to  disseminate  such  malignant  trash.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  word  of  these  statements  which  is 
not  grossly  false  is  founded  upon  a  fact  so  distorted  and  co¬ 
loured  as  to  be  equally  intended  and  fitted  to  mislead.  We 
should  fill  too  mueh  of  our  space  with  worthless  matter  if 
we  specified  in  detail  even  a  tithe  of  the  charges  and  their  re¬ 
futations.  As  specimens  of  the  utter  untruths,  Ave  may  mention 
the  stories  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  refused,  on  his  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  because  full 
powers  Avere  denied  to  him ;  that  he  had  frequent  angry  alter¬ 
cations  Avith  the  Governor-General,  and  had  actually  taken  his 
passage  back  to  England  in  consequence ;  that  Lord  Canning 
had  received  and  neglected  more  Avarnings  than  one  of  the 
impending  mutiny ;  that  cannons  Avere  publicly  sold  to  natives 
in  Calcutta,  and  sent  up  to  Arrah,  Avhere  they  Avere  used  in 
battering  jMr.  Boyle’s  little  fortification ;  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  pull  down  the  British  standard  at  Fort  William,  and 
to  hoist  the  green  flag  of  Mahomet  in  its  stead,  for  Avhich  act 
of  treason  tAvo  men  had  been  executed ;  and  that  the  good  and 
lamented  Lady  Canning  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  the  rebels 
as  ‘  the  poor  dear  Sepoys.’  All  these,  and  many  more,  were 
pure  and  Avilful  inventions,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
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Others,  as  we  liave  said,  consisted  of  ti’uth  and  falseliood  mixed 
lip  in  such  pro]iortions  as  to  serve  tlie  purpose  of  maligning 
the  Governor-General  as  well  as  juire  lies.  And  the  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  was  that  he  was  hoptdessly  imbecile,  incapable, 
and  in  the  hands  of  his  secretaries,  and  ought — if  India  was  to 
be  saved — to  be  immediately  recalled ;  and  a  petition  to  this  ‘ 
effect  was  forwarded  to  England. 

A  statcsmnn  as  able  and  as  brave  as  Lord  Canning,  but 
unendowed  with  his  noble  sense  of  duty  and  power  of  bearing 
up  against  misconstruction  and  Avrongfnl  imputations,  would 
have  bi’oken  down  under  such  a  complication  of  difficulties; 
and  the  loss  to  India  and  England  at  that  crisis  would  have  i 
been  irreparable,  lint  his  mind  was  of  a  finer  temper.  He  . 
bore  the  abuse  unjustly  heaped  upon  him,  as  he  bore  the  un-  | 
avoidable  anxieties  and  labours  of  his  position,  with  a  ealm  | 
patience  which  baffled  and  disaiipointcd  the  malignity  of  his  | 
assailants.  T,^pon  one,  at  least,  of  those  who  attacked  his  | 
policy  most  bitterly,  he  heaped  coals  of  fire.  He  was  emi-  f 
nently  magnanimous,  and  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  it,  in  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  show  mercy  to  defeated  and  suppliant 
rebels.  In  him  England  lost  a  statesman  whose  knowledge  of 
a  subject  too  little  understood — how  India  should  be  governed 
— rendered  his  life  of  extreme  value  to  her ; — a  statesman 
jierhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  five,  whose  death  in  the 
jirimc  of  life,  within  three  short  years,  so  sadly  thinned  the 
front  rank  of  the  Liberal  party.  , 

In  taking  leave  of  the  authors  upon  whose  works  we  have 
commented,  we  are  bouml  to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  and 
fidelity  with  which  ^Ir.  Trevelyan,  selecting  for  his  subject  i 
single  scene  in  the  great  drama,  has  told  the  melancholy  tale 
of  the  defence  and  fall  of  Cawnpore.  He  has  done  full  justice 
to  the  brave  men  who  bore  up,  hoping  against  hope,  in  that 
fierce  struggle  for  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  helpless 
ones  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  those  who  are  bound  by 
ties  of  blood  or  friendship  to  any  of  the  victims  of  the  unequal 
fight,  or  of  the  subsequent  massacres,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  writer  who  has  put  on  lasting  record  so  true  and  touching 
a  narrative  of  their  brave  deeds,  and  of  their  no  less  heroic 
endurance. 

Before  we  conclude  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  Mr. 
Kaye.  And  we  think  it  will  be  well  if  we  acquit  ourselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  disagreeable  part  of  our  duty.  M’e 
have  already  remarked  that  the  chapter  which  records  the  in¬ 
trigues  in  the  palace  at  Delhi  was  almost  the  only  blemish  in 
the  work  under  review.  The  qualifying  phrase  relates  ini 
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minor  degree  to  some  peculiarities  of  style,  which  we  feel 
hound,  as  honest  ciitics,  to  connueut  upon.  A\'e  feel  that  Mr. 
Kaye  sometimes  sins  against  good  taste  hy  the  stilted  and 
turgid  language  that  he  employs  in  describing  actions,  but 
more  frequently  persons.  He  is  so  thorough  a  master  of  his 
craft,  that  no  writer  stands  in  less  i-eal  need  of  such  adventi¬ 
tious  aid  to  give  force  to  his  natural  style.  IMindful,  however, 
of  Iloi’acc's  maxim  touching  great  beaftties  and  small  sj)Ots, 
we  .are  satisfied  with  submitting  the  point  to  his  own  calm 
judgment.  We  had  .also,  and  far  more  strongly  in  our  mind, 
a  passage  (pp.  297-9)  respecting  the  adopted  son  of  the  last 
Feishwa,  commonly  called  the  Xana  Sahib,  the  cold-blooded 
murderer — not  of  men  only,  but  of  Avomen  and  children  also, 
at  Cawnpore.  iMr.  Kaye  writes  of  him  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
volume,  as  one  Avho  had  sutfei’ed  such  grievous  Avrong  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  (iovernment  that  nothing  short  of  utter 
fatuity  could  have  led  its  servants  to  expect  the  slightest  aid 
from  liim.  I  le  was  a  dis.appointed  m.an.  ‘  Of  course,’  says  Mr. 
Kaye,  ‘  the  Avhole  story  of  the  disappointment  Avas  on  record. 

‘  Had  it  not  gone  from  Calcutta  to  Londou,  from  London 
‘  back  to  Calcutta,  and  from  (’alcutta  again  to  CaAvnporc  ? 
‘  And  did  it  not  cover  many  sheets  of  foolscap?’  There  is 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  banter  about  civilians  Avho  could  see 
‘  no  earthly  reason  Avhy  Doondoo  Bunt  (the  Nana)  should  not 
‘  accept  his  position  t[uletly,  submissively,  resignedly,  after  the 
‘  fashion  of  his  kind.’  Xoav  all  this,  coiqiled  Avith  the  state¬ 
ments  in  Vol.  I.,  to  which  ]Mr.  Kaye  carefully  refers  in  tAvo 
foot-notes,  implies,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  Nana  Sahib  did 
not  act  his  atrocious  part  Avlthout  strong  provocation,  and  that 
the  English  authorities  Avho  put  any  trust  in  him  Avere  fatuous 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  folly.  But  the  plain  fact  is 
that  this  blood-thii’sty  ^lahratta,  treacherous  after  the  habit  of 
his  race,  had  suffered  no  injury  at  all.  His  father,  by  adoption, 
had  received  a  pension  of  80,000/.  a  year,  Avhich  Sir  .lohn 
Malcolm,  Avho  had  jiromiscd  it,  defended,  Avhen  the  Governor- 
General  hesitated  to  sanction  so  large  an  amount,  on  the 
grounds,  first,  that  it  aa'us  simply  a  grant  for  life,  and,  secondly, 
that  it  Avould  have  cost  us  far  more  to  have  hunted  our  fugitive 
enemy  doAvn,  if  he  had  not  been  induced  to  surrender  himself. 
We  Avish  that  Mr.  Kaye  Avould  speak  out.  Does  he  consider 
it  wise  and  proper  to  continue  a  lapsed  pension,  to  Avhich  he  has 
no  just  claim,  and  Avhich  must  be  paid  by  the  people  of  India 
to  the  adopted  son  of  the  deceased  pensioner,  lest  he  should 
consider  himself  injured  by  the  deni.al,  ally  himself  AA’ith  our 
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mutinous  Sepoys,  and  murder  Christian  men,  women,  and 
children  ? 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  express  our  sincei’e  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  K.aye  has  performed  the 
arduous  task  which  devolved  on  him  when  he  undei’took  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Sei)oy  War  in  India.  Ilis  chief  difficulty 
lay,  as  stated  iu  the  preface  to  this  volume,  in  the  vast  area 
over  which  the  struggle  extended,  and  the  general  synchrony 
of  the  events  to  he  described.  jVIr.  Kaye  has  dealt  Avith  this 
difficulty  successfully.  He  knows  the  country  well,  and  many 
of  the  surviving  actors  personally,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in 
collecting,  sifting,  and  collating  his  facts.  Ilis  narrative  is 
very  spirited,  and  pei-sons  and  things  are  graphically  depicted. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  glowing  recoi’d  of  the  valour  and  endurance 
of  our  countrymen,  and  Ave  are  hound  to  add  of  our  country- 
Avomen  also,  than  Avhich  no  ])age  of  our  bright  aunals  is  brighter. 
The  Avork  aa-IU  live,  avc  are  persuaded,  together  Avith  Macaulay’s 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Derry  and  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  AA-ith  Napier’s  history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Indomitable  courage  Avith  Avhich  soldiers  and  civilians 
.alike  of  our  race  can  bear  themselves  Avhen  driven  suddenly 
to  bay,  and  as  an  exfimple  to  our  children’s  children  of  the 
dev’otion  Avhich  in  life  and  death  they  owe  to  their  country. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Copy  of  Correspondence  between  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Treasury,  and  of  other  Papers,  relative  to  Alterations 
in  the  Organisation  and  Business  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  to 
Reductions  in  the  Establishments,  Parliamentary  Paper, 
402,  series  1870. 

2.  Return  showing  Results  of  Trials  with  Welsh  and  North 
Country  Coal  on  board  Her  Majesty  s  Steamers  ‘  Urgent  ’  and 
‘Lucifer  ’  at  Portsmouth.  Presented  to  Parli.ament  6  JuIa', 
1870. 

*T^he  *  Quarterly  Review  ’  for  October  presents  the  Tory  Bill 
of  Indictment  against  the  present  administration  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  an  article  entitled  ‘  Mismanagement  of  the 
‘  British  Navy,’  the  public  are  invited  to  constitute  themselves 
a  grand  jury  for  the  tri.al  of  Mr.  Childers  and  his  colleagues 
on  a  charge  of  malversation  of  office.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
undertakes  not  only  the  office  of  public  prosecutor,  but  points 
out  that  the  sole  remedy  for  ‘  those  ills  Ave  have,’  lies  in  the 
restoration  to  power  of  that  political  party  Avhich,  according  to 
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liini,  has  periodically  to  save  the  British  navy  from  the  ruin  in 
which  Liberal  politicians  love  to  involve  it. 

The  indictment  is  rather  clumsily  drawn,  though  appa¬ 
rently  by  a  hand  from  which  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
to  expect  something  stronger  and  more  telling  than  a  mere 
reehutiffee  of  the  stories  which  were  discredited  last  session, — 
statements  put  in  the  fonn  of  questions  whether  such  and  such 
a  rumour  was  true,  and  the  answer’s  to  which — omitted  in  the 
review — so  often  covered  rvith  confusion  the  assailants  of  the 
new  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
same  bitter,  personal  animus,  the  same  desire  to  throw  mud  in 
the  hope  that  some  at  least  may  stick,  which  characterised  the 
attacks  of  certain  members  of  the  Opposition,  are  discernible 
throughout  the  article.  In  the  suggestive  allusion  to  Sisera, 
where  the  dockyard  ‘  maties  ’  are  instructed  in  the  right  use  of 
nail  and  hammer,  rve  seem  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  well-known 
cry  which  Protestant  bigots  of  a  certain  class  are  wont  to  raise 
on  Cuy  Fawkes  Day,  or  of  the  voice  which  threatened  what 
might  happen  should  Ministers  visit  the  towns  of  Deptford 
and  Woolwich. 

But  for  the  influence  which  such  an  ai’ticle  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  public  credulity  it  might  have  gone  unnoticed. 
The  tendency,  however,  of  uncontradicted  falsehoods,  still 
more  of  unexplained  half-truths,  is  so  mischievous  that  on 
grounds  of  public  morality  it  should  not  be  unrestrained. 
In  a  matter  so  dear  to  Englishnien  as  the  welfare  of  their 
navy,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  no  self-seeking  poli¬ 
tician  should  shake  their  confidence  in  the  men  to  whose 
hands  they  have  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  sea. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  w’hile  to  study 
the  counts  in  the  ‘  Quarterly’s  ’  indictment,  and  so  far  as  pub¬ 
lished  papers  and  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to 
command  will  permit  us,  to  help  the  public  to  a  right  con¬ 
clusion.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  objection  to  learn  from 
foes,  however  deadly  ;  and  the  present  Government  have,  not 
only  in  matters  naval,  thankfully  accepted  suggestions  which 
have  emanated  from  the  Opposition  bench.  But  when  it  is 
made  a  crime  to  disregard  the  advice  of  those  whose  advice 
savours  moi’e  of  self  and  party  than  of  national  interest,  and  in 
support  of  the  charge  to  hazard  statements  which  are  w’holly 
misleading,  if  not  untrue,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  endeavour  by 
every  legitimate  means  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  defence. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  brings  twenty-three  distinct 
charges  against  the  Admiralty ;  and  sums  them  up  by  a  general 
assertion  that  the  strength  of  the  navy  has  been  impaired  in 
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rpspcct  of  ships,  men,  stores,  ami  "uns,  and  that  this  decay  is 
the  foreseen  and  intentional  rcsnlt  of  a  policy  which  the  present 
Administration  were  returned  for  the  very  ])urpose  of  carrying 
out.  The  charges,  general  and  specific,  are  serious  if  true. 

‘  So  far  as  the  reconstruction  of  the  Admiralty  is  concerned, 
‘  the  grand  secret  appears  to  have  been  to  get  rid  of  the  naval 
‘  element  in  the  government  of  the  navy,  and  to  buy  by  private 
‘  bargain  the  stores  and  supplies  for  the  public  service.’  From 
this  text  the  lieviewer  preaches  a  Jeremiad  of  pecidiar  vio¬ 
lence,  and  draws  conclusions  which  are  wholly  unwarranted  by 
fact. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  with  the  statement  in  page  401, 
about  the  stocks  of  coal  abroad.  ‘  In  18(J9  the  foreign 
‘  coal  dej)dts  had  been  diminished  from  59,199  to  39,627 
‘  tons ;  and  this  year  a  still  further  diminution  had  taken 
‘  ])lace,  for  only  27,026  tons  of  coal  were  in  store  in  our 
‘  foreign  depots  on  the  1st  danuary,  1870.’  In  this  short 
sentence  there  is  a  suppressin  veri  as  well  as  a  suf/f/estio  falsi, 
besides  a  blunder  as  to  date.  It  woxdd  be  inferred  from  the 
sentence  quoted,  that  in  1868,  when  j\Ir.  Corry  was  First 
Lord,  first,  that  the  stocks  of  coal  abroad  were  in  the  normal 
condition,  at  which  they  should  be  maintained;  second, that  in 
1869  the  present  Administration  had  allowed  the  stocks  to 
fall  20,000  tons  below  that  normal  quantity.  But  the  stocks 
abroad  in  1868  were  not  in  a  normal  condition,  for  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  Abyssinian  war  had  necessitated  a  supply 
at  the  Cape  and  at  Malta  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  wants. 
At  the  Cape  alone  there  wei’C  on  31st  .lanuary,  1868  (see 
Parliamentary  lietiuni,  246,  presented  19th  May,  1870), 
15,739  tons,  the  ordinary  stock  being  about  5,000  tons.  On 
31st  January,  1869,  the  stock  at  the  C'ape  xvas  reduced  to 
13,200  tons;  and  on  the  31st  January,  1870,  though  no 
supplies  had  been  sent  out  since  the  end  of  the  Abyssinian 
war,  the  stock  there  was  so  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  all 
likely  demands,  that  a  proposal  to  sell  and  so  save  loss  by  dete¬ 
rioration  of  coal  was  only  refused  on  account  of  the  insigni¬ 
ficant  price  obtainable.  This  is  the  suppressio  veri.  The 
suffgestio  falsi  is  that  whereas  59,199  tons  is  represented  to 
be  the  minimum  stock  Avhich  Tory  wisdom  .thought  fit  to 
keep  abroad,  the  present  Government,  during  1869,  reduced 
the  stock  to  39,627  tons.  Now  the  latter  figures  are  the 
total,  including  the  Cape  stock  shown  on  the  Parliamentary 
paper  above  referred  to,  as  in  store  abroad  on  31st  January, 
1869 — that  is  to  say,  a  few  weeks  after  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  took  office ;  so  that  the  blame,  if  any  be  due,  must  lie 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Corry  and  his  friends — a  conclusion 
for  which  those  gentlemen  will  hardly  thank  the  reviewer. 

But  how  about  stocks  on  31st  January,  1870?  The 
Quarterly  lleviewer  wishes  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  present 
Administration,  having  27,026  tons  in  stock  abroad  on  a  given 
date,  viz.  31st  January  (he  says  the  1st),  considered  that  to  be 
enough  as  a  maximum  quantity ;  that  it  was  insnfficient,  but 
that  the  Government  refused,  on  what  they  called  economi¬ 
cal  grounds,  to  send  out  more.  The  notice  in  the  ‘  Remarks  ’ 
column  of  the  return  so  disingenuously  treated  by  the  re¬ 
viewer — to  the  effect  that  though  not  actually  in  store  on  the 
31st  .January,  several  thousands  of  tons  reached  ISIalta  and 
Gibraltar  on  the  first  week  of  February ;  and  that  at  the  same 
date  5,0(){)  tons  were  on  the  way  to  the  North  American  station 
depots — is  disregarded.  Disregarded  too  is  the  front  jiage  of 
the  return,  apparently  because  it  shows  that  a  larger  stock  of 
coal  was  maintained  by  the  present  Government  at  home  dejiots 
on  31st  .Tanuary  1870,  than  was  kept  by  the  late  Government 
on  a  corresponding  date  in  1868.  It  is  ridiculous  to  take  stocks 
at  a  particular  date  and  to  generalise  from  the  figures  that  the 
Adininistratlon  is  or  is  not  doing  its  duty.  Tested  by  such 
facts  ^Ir.  Corry 's  Board  might  be  arraigned,  because  on  the 
1st  October,  1868,  they  had  in  store  at  home  7,000  tons  less 
coal  than  Mr.  Childers’ Board  on  the  1st  October,  1870;  or 
because  they  purchased  in  1868-69  only  169,677  tons,  whereas 
Mr.  Childers’  Board  bought  in  1869-70  as  much  as  186,163 
tons.  But  all  such  deductions  are  necessarily  fallacious. 
Stocks  must  be  regulated  by  probable  demands,  \  arying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength  on  the  station,  and  not  be  rejdenished, 
as  the  stocks  of  all  dockyard  material  Mere  ordered  till  last 
year  to  be  replenished,  on  the  basis  of  the  ascertained  con- 
siiniption  of  1844,  when  iron  ships  Mere  not,  and  M’hcn  the 
character  and  building  necessities  of  an  iron-clad  were  alike 
unknoM’ii.  We  have  been  at  some  jiains  to  learn,  and  we  are 
ill  a  position  to  state,  that  the  j»rcsent  basis  of  replenishment 
of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds  is  the  average  consumption  of  the 
three  jireceding  years,  corrected  in  sjiecial  cases  by  the  knoMii 
eventual  requirements  of  the  jirogramme  of  Mork  for  the  year. 
As  regards  coal  the  aim  is  to  keep  ample  but  not  excessive 
stocks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  M’aste  by  disintegration  and  loss  of 
power  to  mIiIcIi  coal  kept  long  in  stock,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  is  subject,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Welsh  coal  has 
been  something  quite  incredible.  Anotlicr  feature  in  the  new 
mode  of  supply  is  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  Avinter  ship¬ 
ments  to  home  depots,  alid  so  to  avoid  payment  of  Aviuter 
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freights,  sending  coal  to  the  foreign  depots,  however,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  so  as  to  furnish  them  with  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 

Much  is  said  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  coal  supplied  for  steam-vessel  purposes  during  the  years 
1869  and  1870.  More  is  said,  and  hostilely  said,  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  supply  has  been  obtained.  The  reviewer’s 
treatment  of  both  subjects  is  marked  by  the  same  quality  of 
disingenuousness  which  characterises  his  dealing  with  the 
question  ol  stocks.  He  begs  the  w'hole  question  of  quality  by 
assuming  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Government,  in  using 
bituminous  North  country  coal  in  combination  with  the  anthra¬ 
citic  coal  of  South  "Wales,  was  to  secure  tlie  political  support 
of  men  already  jdedged  for  the  most  part  to  siq)port  the  present 
Government.  Why  then  seek  to  alienate  Welsh  members,  of 
whom  a  majority  sit  on  the  Treasury  side  of  the  House  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  exclusive  use  of  South  Wales  coal  for 
steam-vessel  purposes,  besides  being  inconvenient  as  a  mono-  ^ 
poly,  shut  out  from  the  service  those  sources  of  fuel  which 
are  largely  drawn  iqjon  by  the  merchant  marine,  and  Avhich, 
for  the  speedy  raising  of  steam  and  more  complete  combus¬ 
tion,  had  material  advantages  not  ])Ossessed  by  Welsh  coal. 

It  was  determined  to  try  upon  a  large  scale  the  effect  of 
mixing  first-class  North  country  coal  with  fii-st-class  Welsh. 

It  was  found  that  witli  good  stoking  and  mixing  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  the  necessary  results  without  producing  much 
more  smoke  than  was  given  off'  by  AVelsh  coal.  Circulars 
were  issued  in  April  1869,  announcing  the  intention  to  use 
the  mixture ;  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity  for  careful 
stoking  ;  suggesting  that  cci’tain  specified  modifications  of  the 
existing  furnaces  might  be  needed  in  order  to  avoid  smoke 
and  to  ensure  the  best  results  in  other  particulars ;  and  |)oint- 
ing  out  that,  as  scarcely  any  furnaces  were  alike  or  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find,  by 
actual  experience,  what  was  the  precise  alteration  each  furnace 
required : — 

‘  Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  stoking  and  in  the  supply 
of  air,  by  partially  opening  the  doors  of  the  furnaces,  or  by  openings 
made  in  the  doors  themselves,  where  there  arc  the  means  of  doing  so 
on  board  any  of  her  Majesty’s  ships,  in  order  to  consume  the  smoke; 
in  many  cases  it  may  be  ucce-ssary  to  increase  the  space  between  the 
lire  bars ;  but  their  lordships  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  commanding 
officers  and  chief  engineers  are  iierfeetly  capable  of  dealing  with  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise  in  liurning  mixed  coal  with  advantage  in 
ftmiaces  intended  for  Welsh  coal  only;  and  with  practice  and  attention 
these  difficulties  will  disappear . 
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‘  Commanding  officers  will  on  all  occasions  watch  the  emission  of 
smoke,  and  take  such  measures,  in  concert  with  the  engineer  officers  of 
the  ship,  as  in  their  opinion  will  check  or  prevent  this  occurrence ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  slow  combustion,  to  which,  tinless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  they  ought  always  to  have  recourse,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  checks  to  this  nuisance  and  waste  of  fuel.’ 

For  a  considerable  time  the  orders  to  alter  the  grates  and 
funiaces — though  the  alterations  could  for  the  most  part  have 
been  effected  by  the  engineers  of  the  ships — were  not  obeyed, 
and  ships  burning  the  mixed  coal  in  their  unaltered  furnaces 
reixirted  ‘  dense  black  smoke  ’  as  the  result  of  their  experi¬ 
ments.  There  was  moreover  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  naval  officers  not  to  see  success  attend  the  use  of  the 
mixture,  and  hence,  by  an  unconscious  process,  no  doubt,  their 
efforts  to  secure  that  success  slackened,  and  became  ineffectual. 
Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  alterations  suggested  by  the 
circular  in  grates  and  furnaces  were  inadequate  to  secure  all 
the  results  desired.  Though  jiower  was  jireservcd,  too  much 
smoke  w'as  emitted,  and  Avhere  that  was  checked  there  was  a 
loss  of  power.  There  was  therefore  some  ground  for  the  belief 
tliat  mixed  coal  might  prove  a  failure.  Perseverance,  and  a 
strong  detennination  to  try  the  experiment  thoroughly,  were 
needed.  Those  efforts  jirevailed.  Experiments  were  insti¬ 
tuted  at  Portsmouth  in  the  ‘  Lucifer  ’  and  ‘  Urgent,’  and  it 
was  found  perfectly  possible  so  to  alter  the  furnaces  of  ships, 
and  at  a  moderate  cost,  as  to  secure  all  the  results  obtainable 
Avith  the  best  AVelsh  coal,  while  effecting  a  material  saving,  not 
only  in  the  first  cost  of  coal,  but  in  consumption  also.  Further 
experiments,  the  results  of  Avhich  are  given  below,  were  insti¬ 
tuted  on  board  the  ‘  Active,’  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Rice,  the  well-knoAvn  and  excellent  officer  in  charge  of  the 
steam  reserve  at  Portsmouth — shoAving  conclusively  that  better 
results,  not  only  as  regards  evaporating  jioAver  and  complete 
combustion,  but  also  as  regards  smoke,  are  obtainable  with  the 
mixture  in  the  proportion  of  half  North  country,  half  Welsh, 
than  Avith  the  best  AVelsh  coal,  Avhilc  there  is  a  saving  of  13^ 
per  cent,  upon  the  consumption.  So  thorough  and  complete 
is  the  success  of  the  mixture  that  the  most  formidable  of  its 
professional  enemies  confess  themselves  converted,  and  we  have 
reason  to  knoAV  that  on  the  recent  inspection  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  of  the  Channel  Fleet  at  Portland,  both  captains 
and  engineers  were  nearly  unanimous  in  reporting  their  con¬ 
version  to  the  mixture.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
certain  authorities,  Avho  have  hitherto  Avithheld  their  consent, 
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have  (leclareil  themselves  entirely  convhiceil.*  As  regards  the 
(litHculties  of  mixing,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  Quarterly 
Keviewer  and  others,  they  ai’e  purely  imaginary,  as  anyone 
may  judge  for  himself  if  he  will  but  watch  the  process  origi¬ 
nated  l)y  Admiral  Key  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  daily  practice  at 
that  harbour.  But  even  under  circumstances  rendering  that  i 
sim])le  and  effectual  process  inapjdicable,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  Whilst  it  is  needless  to  say-^  that  the  extra¬ 
vagant  notion  put  forward  by  the  I’eviewer  that  in  order  to 
mix  Welsh  and  Xorth  country  coal,  the  Admiralty  have  to 
half  load  a  collier  at  Cardiff,  and  finish  loading  her  at  New-  I 
castle — thereby  not  mixing — is  not  one  that  could  have  pre-  f 
sented  itself  seriously  to  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  being. 

But  the  (piality  of  the  coal  supplied  to  the  navy  has  been 
less  obnoxious  to  ‘  the  otlier  side  ’  than  the  mode  in  which  the 
supply  has  been  obtained.  The  critics,  for  the  most  part— 
when  not  commercially  interested  in  the  old  method  of  supply  - 
being  naval  officers,  or  others  ecjually  unversed  in  the  modes 
and  procedure  of  business,  have  in  their  ignorance  supposed 

*  Trials  of  mixed  coal,  Powell’s,  Dufi’ryn,  and  Cowpeu’s  Hartley,  in 
equal  (luantities,  on  board  the  ‘  Active,’ on  the  2r)th  July,  the  22nd 
August,  and  the  final  trial  on  the  oUth  August,  1870.  The  ahove 
trials  were  made  with  the  smoke-consuming  arrangements.  The  trial 
of  Nixon’s  Navigation  on  25th  IMarch,  1870,  was  made  prior  to  the 
furnaces  being  altered. 

Trials  Nnc  Jlonrs  each  at  Fvrlsmoullt. 
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that  to  deviate  from  the  path  which  they  imagined  was  for 
any  and  every  man  the  path  of  safety,  was  not  only  to  give 
up  all  guarantee  of  good  {[uality,  hut  to  cost  the  country  money, 
and  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  all  concerned  in  the  purchase. 
So  convinced  were  they  of  the  impossihility  of  touching  coal 
without  contamination,  that  they  would  know  nothing  about 
coal,  and  if  driven  hy  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  ship  and  factory  to  procure  coal,  they  resolved 
to  do  what  necessity  compelled  them  to  do  in  the  simplest  mode 
possible — and  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  device  hit  on  was 
very  simple  indeed.  There  was  a  list  of  coals  called  ‘the 
‘  Admiralty  List,’  ui)on  which  appeared  the  names  of  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  nine  sorts  of  coal  supposed  to  he  suitable 
for  steam-vessel  and  factory  purposes.  When  steam  coal  was 
wanted,  an  advertisement  was  issued  calling  for  tenders  for 
‘  coal  for  steam  vessels  ’ — the  name  of  the  coal  not  being  speci¬ 
fied.  Persons  wishing  to  offer  came  to  the  office  of  the  Store¬ 
keeper-General,  and  there  found  that  they  might  send  in  any  one 
of  fifty-four  Welsh  sorts,  and,  before  1868,  of  fifty-five  North 
country  coals,  named  on  the  Admiralty  List — queer  stories  ai’e 
afloat  as  to  the  sums  paid  for  insertion  on  that  list — as  steam- 
vessel  coal ;  the  ])resumption  being  that  all  these  coals  were 
equal  in  value  !  For  Cliina  and  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa 
some  five  sorts  of  coal  out  of  the  fifty-four  and  fifty-five  were 
forbidden  to  be  shipped  without  special  permission — experience 
having  shown  that  with  tin-  c  at  least  there  was  too  great  a 
disintegration  and  waste  in  hot  climates  to  allow  of  their  being 
used  without  extravagance.  But  it  is  presumed  the  most  staunch 
supporters  of  the  Welsh  interests,  including  Mr.  Nixon,  would 
not  maintain  the  equality  of  the  coals  assumed  to  be  equal  by 
the  Admiralty. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  good 
AVelsh  coal  was  obtained  in  her  Majesty’s  ships ;  and  no  doubt 
that  was  so,  but  in  spite  of  the  list.  In  answer  to  advertise¬ 
ments,  only  a  few  dealers  interested  in  particular  collieries  ever 
tendered,  and  these  confined  their  range  of  suj)ply  to  the  coal  in 
which  they  were  interested — that  coal  being  generally  of  a  fail’ 
quality.  Then  the  Admiralty  list  was  more  or  less  a  sham  ? 
Certainly,  so  far  as  the  Admiralty  supply  was  concerned, 
though  by  it  the  power  was  given  and  retained  of  supplving 
inferior  coal  as  equal  to  the  best ;  and  to  this  extent  it  was  a 
mischievous  sham.  But  it  was  also  mischievous — even  im¬ 
moral — in  another  respect.  Coals  were  quoted  to  foreign 
Governments  as  being  of  undoubted  goodness  because  they  vere 
on  the  Admiralty  list.  It  is  notorious  that  many  coal  owners 
VOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXI.  K 
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got  on  to  the  list  who  had  never  an  intention  of  supplying 
tlie  British  navy,  but  nnslicd  to  make  the  Admiralty  their 
advertising  medium  by  which  they  might  foist  upon  foreign 
Governments  their  inferior  coal.  Mr.  Baxter  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  remonstrated  with  by  interested  persons  for  refusing 
to  be  party  to  the  continuance  of  so  mischievous  a  deception. 

Then  as  regards  prices  jtaid  for  the  coals  that  were  supplied. 
The  operations  of  supply  being  confined  to  a  ring,  com¬ 
binations  were  effected  to  a  most  injurious  extent.  Colliery 
owners  woidd  not  bu.sy  themselves  with  a  contract  encura- 
hered  with  numerous  covenants  and  sureties  for  j)ei‘formance, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  never  tendered  at  all.  A  few  firms 
kept  the  business  rigidly  in  their  own  hands,  and  agreed 
upon  a  minimum  price  for  pai'ticular  stations ;  they  knew  the 
lowest  tender  would  be  accepted  without  regard  to  current 
jn'ices,  and  by  acting  together  sucked  no  small  advantage  out  ! 
of  the  contracts.  When  so  large  a  sum  as  18,000/.  is  saved  I 
to  the  country,  Avhich  otherwise  would  have  gone  into  agents’ 
and  sub-agents’  jmckets,  it  is  no  wonder  a  bitter  hostility  is  j 
raised  against  the  savers  of  it,  and  that  those  interested  should.  , 
by  their  mouthpieces  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  rage 
furiously  together,  and  Insinuate  all  sorts  of  baseless  calumnies  I 
against  the  lujiiour  and  integrity  of  public  men.  The  mode  | 
adopted  temj)orarily  by  Mr.  Baxter  is  to  purchase  well-knoMii.  | 
unquestionably  good  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  and  send  it  out  at  Q 
market  freights.  Part  of  the  supply  has  been  bought  by  a  I 
buyer,  part  by  advertisement  and  tender. 

It  is  complained  that  the  naval  element  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  controlling  power  at  Whitehall.  It  has  un¬ 
questionably  been  so  in  respect  of  purely  civil  matters,  about 
which  naval  men  know  no  more  tlian  civilians  know  of  pro¬ 
fessional  naval  matters ;  but  in  respect  of  purely  professional 
business  it  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  abstractioB 
from  its  consideration  of  precisely  those  affairs,  e.g.  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  stoi’es,  which  naturally  fall  under  the  ken  of  ordinary  i 
men  of  business.  It  has  been  strengthened,  and  its  responsibility 
has  been  defined,  by  the  concentration  under  it  of  really  pro¬ 
fessional  matters,  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  14th  .lanuaiy 
1869,  which  sets  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  ead 
Lord  and  of  the  new  officer,  the  Parliamentary  Financial 
Secretary.  This  Order  in  Council,  together  with  other  papeis 
and  corresj*ondence  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  Board  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  departments  of  the  Admiralty,  i 
included  in  Parliamentary  pa])er  No.  402,  pi-esented  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  February  1870.  This  very  im])ortant  documeii! 
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seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  (Quarterly  Keviewer, 
as  it  escaped  the  notice  of,  or  was  willingly  ignored  by,  cer¬ 
tain  Members  last  session.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  autho¬ 
ritative  refutation  of  the  silly  stories  told  in  the  review  about 
stray  admirals  caught  up  to  do  undefined  duty  at  M'hitehall 
in  aid  of  overbunlened  naval  ‘  Lords.’  There,  too,  will  be 
found  in  detail  the  reports  t)f  departmental  committees,  and  the 
correspondence  with  the  Treasury  which  led  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Admiralty  departments  as  constituted  by  Sir  .lames 
Graham  in  1830.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  the  way,  how 
the  name  t)f  Sir  .lames  Graham  is  invoked  by  Tory  assailants 
of  modern  reformers,  and  how  his  measures,  which  in  their 
(lay  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  the  Tories  of 
the  day,  are  now  a]t{)ealed  to  as  models  of  absolute  admi¬ 
nistrative  wisdom.  \Vho  knows  whether  the  name  and  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Childers  may  not  prove’a  rallying  cry  to  the 
next  generation  of  Conservatives? 

The  duties  of  the  several  Lords  as  laid  down  in  her  JMajesty’s 
Order  in  Council  of  14th  .lanuarv,  1869,  are  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible  and  well  defined.  The  Hoard  there  established  is  in  reality 
a  Council  of  assistance,  to  which  a  ^linister  of  Marine  can 
appeal  individually  (u-  collectively,  as  he  sees  occasion.  ‘  I 
‘  stated,’  said  Mr.  Childers,  in  February  last,  ‘  that  in  this  and 
‘  in  other  respects  our  administrative  action  would  be  rather 
‘  departmental  than  in  accordance  with  the  usual  machinery 
‘  of  a  Board.’*  The  First  Lord  himself  is  supremely  respon¬ 
sible  to  her  Majesty  and  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of 
the  de}»artnicnt,  and  the  other  Lords  are  in  effect  members  of 
the  staff,  as  generals  of  division  arc  members  of  the  staff  of  a 
coinmander-in-chief.  The  First  Xaval  Lord  is  responsible  to 
the  First  Lord  for  matters  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the 
navy.  The  junior  Naval  Lord  assists  him.  The  Controller 
and  Third  Lord  is  responsible  for  materiel,  i.  e.  the  buildinir 
and  repairing  of  ships,  and  matters  relating  to  guns,  naval 
stores,  and  dockyards.  The  Parliamentary  Seci'ctary,  divested 
of  all  office  work,  which  devolves  upon  the  Permanent  Secre¬ 
tary,  is  responsible  for  the  Finance  of  the  Department,  and  the 
conduct  of  purchases  and  sales,  being  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  by  the  Civil  Lord,  to  whom,  moreover,  is  com¬ 
mitted  the  oversight  of  the  personnel  of  the  Admiralty  civil 
establishments.  This  subordination  of  responsible  controllers 
of  business  to  a  responsible  ^linister,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  views  advocated  in  the  ‘  Fdinburgh  KevicAv  ’  as  far 
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back  as  ISGl.*  It  Is,  moreover,  the  only  form  of  administra¬ 
tion  suitable  to  the  present  veriuirements  of  the  navy,  however 
admirable  the  arrangements  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  in 
1830  may  have  been  as  compared  with  the  government  by  navy 
and  victualling  boards.  Xo  one  who  really  desired  to  know  the 
new  mechanism  of  administrative  business  need  have  been,  as 
many  willingly  were,  ignorant  of  these  details,  nor  woidd  he,  like 
the  writer  in  the  ‘  (Quarterly,’  have  blundered  into  the  error  of 
confounding  the  Chief  of  the  Staff — an  adlntus  of  the  First 
Xaval  Lord,  and  a  new  officer,  in  whom  are  centred  the  duties 
formerly  discharged  by  a  semi-independent  Controller  of  Coast 
Guard  and  a  Deputy  Controller — with  the  abolished  naval 
lord,  whose  extinction  the  reviewer  deplores.  The  story  about 
the  ea}>tain  who  was  ordered  to  sea  by  one  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  into  dock  by  another  I^ord  on  the  same  day,  is  a 
mere  ‘  midshipman’s  shave,’  which  the  reviewer  has  been  weak 
enough  to  believe. 

The  subordination  of  the  responsible  controllers  of  business 
to  the  Minister  at  the  .\dmiraltv,  led  naturally  to  the  more 
thorough  subordination  to  them  of  those  almost  independent 
officers  who  at  Somerset  House  exercised  the  dejiartmental 
functions  of  Storekeeper-General,  Comptroller  of  Victualling, 
Director  of  Transports,  ^Icdical  Director,  Accountant-Gene¬ 
ral,  Director  of  Works,  and  Registrar  of  (.’ontracts.  In  accord-  j 
ance  with  the  princijdes  laid  down  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  ] 
14th  tianuai'y,  ISG'J,  the  o])erations  of  these  officers  were  to  k  i 
brought  more  closely  than  they  had  been  under  the  direction 
of  responsible  chiefs,  and  the  distribution  of  the  business  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  had  to  be  modified.  If  the  reviewer  and 
those  who  think  with  him  in  Parliament  and  the  ])ress  mav 
be  believed,  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  were  brotight 
about  was  of  the  most  rough  and  ready  kind.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  patent  on  reference  to  the  jrublished  ])apeis, 
it  was  most  painstaking  and  deliberate  on  the  part  of  Com- 
juittecs,  who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
in  all  its  numerous  details,  and  whose  reports  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  long  and  anxious  consideration  before  action  wa? 
taken  on  them.  The  effect  of  the  action  so  taken  was  to 
remove  the  outlying  departments  from  Somerset  House  to 
'Whitehall  and  Spring  Gardens  —  an  old  desideratum  of 
all  Boards — to  abolish  some  of  the  business  transacted  by, 
them,  and  to  redistribute  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the | 
ue.w  scheme  of  controlling  responsibility.  The  functions  of| 
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supply  and  account,  which  had  been  hitlierto  attributes  of  each 
departmental  officer,  were  concentrated  in  the  new  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Superintendent  »)f  Contracts  and  Accountant- 
General  respectively,  while  in  a  reduced  form  the  other  officers 
remained  to  discharge  purely  executive  duties ;  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Naval  Stores,  vice  the  Storekeeper-General,  to  see, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Controller,  that  the  dockyards  at  home 
and  abroad  had  a  sufficiency  of  naval  stores ;  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Victualling,  vice  the  Comptroller  of  Victualling,  to 
do  tlie  same  for  the  victualling  depots — while  the  other  officers 
retained  their  titles,  but  were  charged  only  with  executive 
duties. 

It  was  in  jmrsiiance  of  recommendations  made  by  similar 
Committees,  whose  reports  are  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Paper  402,  that  Mr.  Childers  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  resolved  to  dispense  with  naval  officers 
superintendent  at  victualling  yards  and  naval  hospitals,  and  to 
place  the  former  under  the  responsible  control  of  the  store¬ 
keeper,  the  latter  of  the  principal  medical  officer.  As  evidence 
that  this  change,  which  was  strongly  opposed,  has  tended  to 
efficiency,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  Channel 
squadron  returned  from  its  cruise  in  the  month  of  September, 
one  division,  comprising  the  ‘  Minotaur,’  ‘  Agincourt,’  ‘  Nor- 
‘  tlunnbcrland,’  ‘  Hercules,’  and  ‘  Warrior,’  were  ordered  to 
complete  with  provisions  for  four  months  at  Portland.  The 
stores  had  to  be  sent  from  the  Iloyal  Clarence  Yard,  Gosport, 
eighty  miles  distant.  The  demands  were  received  by  the 
officer  there  at  noon  on  Saturday,  and  by  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  whole  of  the  provisions  were  on  board  the  sliips.  This 
expeditious  supply  was  made  without  work  being  done  on  the 
Sunday,  without  hiring  extra  labour,  and  Avithout  interruption 
of  the  current  duties  of  the  yard  ;  and  the  quantity  of  stores 
loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  victualling  yard  men  within  the 
hours  mentioned  was  950  tons. 

It  was  Impossible  but  that  in  making  such  radical  changes, 
and  while  the  changes  Avere  in  progress,  some  mistakes  should 
happen,  and  certain  mistakes  Avere  juade,  e.g.  the  serious  anchor 
mistake,  the  origin  and  consequences  of  Avliich  Avere  fully  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  but  Avhich 
is  again  raked  up  in  its  old  dress  by  the  revieAver  to  serve  as  a 
peg  on  Avhich  to  hang  a  charge  of  general  inefficiency.  Tliat 
mistake,  Avhich,  as  Mr.  llaxter  stated,  Avas  one  to  Avhich 
any  merchant  might  have  been  liable,  Avould  nex’er  have  been 
made  had  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  Avho  disliked 
the  changes  Avhile  jwofiting  by  them,  and  Avho  still  clung  to 
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ofHcc,  acted  as  fairly  and  vigilantly  as  they  ought  to  have  done  w 

to  those  they  were  hound  to  serve.  Still,  the  mistake  did  iii 

happen,  and  the  critics  have  made  the  most  of  it,  generalising, 
after  their  manner,  from  a  single  fact.  But  wlien  they  are  A 

driven  to  put  in  the  front  of  their  indictment  paltry  little  stories  in 

like  that  about  want  of  biscuit  at  Bermuda,  in  May  last — stories  in 

which  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble  and  imiuiry  Avould  have  s{) 

explained  thoi’oughly,  they  virtually  discard  the  useful  otiice  of  su 

criticism  and  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  mere  vexed  and  disaj)-  I  an 

|H)inted  retailers  of  gossij).  |  be 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  are  f  pn 
those  insubstantial  anecdotes  about  ‘  tremendous  bad  hemp,’  ;  in 
‘  awful  bad  coal,’  &c.  &c.  which,  told  and  disjiroved  in  the 
House  last  session,  brought  so  much  ridicule  upon  the  nar-  vie 

rators.  The  story  of  the  biscuit  at  Bermuda  is  of  the  same  for 

kind.  AVc  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  this  its 

proof  of  neglect,  and  find  that  at  Bermuda,  where  the  stock  the 

of  biscuit  is  from  local  causes  necessarily  kept  as  low  as  thi; 

possible,  an  unjirecedeutedly  and  uulookeel-for  large  issue  on 

of  biscuit  had  taken  jilace  on  an  early  date  in  the  year.  was 

The  storekeeper  sent  an  account  showing  this  extraordinary  ‘  tli 

issue,  and  in  the  usual  course  his  stock  would  have  been  ‘  M 

instantly  replenisheel  from  home.  Mdiy  then  was  it  not  re-  trae 

plenlsheel?  .knother  mistake!  Xothing  of  the  kind:  the  ■  plai 

agent's  letter  was  lost  in  the  ‘  City  of  Boston.’  Yet  it  is  on  P  new 
tiie  strength  of  this  flimsy  pretext  and  one  other,  to  the  effect  the 

that  a  gunboat  had  to  get  a  barrel  of  Hour  from  the  recciv-  in  1 

ing  ship  at  Malta,  because  the  store  on  shore — which  the  of  I 

reviewer  omits  to  state  had  just  tilled  up  the  ^Mediterranean  of  v 

fleet — was  exhausted,  that  the  Quarterly  Beviewer  says  ‘the  in ’a 

‘  supply  of  provisions  for  the  fleet  has  been  so  insufficient  as  to  pnv 

'  place  them,  in  these  piping  days  of  peace,  almost  on  short  doul 

*  allowance.’  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  two  Jays 

documents,  one  the  report  of  Admiral  Hornby,  who  lately  re-  advc 
turned  home  with  the  first  Hying  squadron — the  other  an  proc 
official  rejiort  on  stocks  of  provisions  drawn  uj)  soon  after  the  unde 

declaration  of  Avar  on  the  Continent.  Admiral  Hornby  speaks  lH)se 

in  terms  of  extraordinary  jiraise  of  the  manner  in  Avliich  the  on  b 

victualling  of  the  Heet  Avas  carried  out.  He  jiraises  emphati-  husir 

cally  the  (juality,  as  Avell  as  the  sufficiency,  of  the  supply;  and  tendi 

it  must  be  I'emembei'ed  that  he  drcAv  ujion  full  one  half  of  our  made 

victualling  depots  abroad.  The  other  document  shoAvs  that  so  VV 

far  from  there  being  any  lack  of  provisions  available  for  the  sions 

fleet,  every  article  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  the  Avhole  curre 

year,  excejiting  salt  meat,  Avhich  Avas  not  then  cured,  and  some  such 
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wheat  not  tlicn  havvestecl,  had  been  arranged  for,  and  for  the 
most  part  delivered,  on  the  1st  August. 

It  has  been  said,  in  si)ite  of  knowledge,  that  the  present 
Adniinistration  have  discarded  pnblic  competition  and  tender 
in  the  matter  of  supply  of  stores,  and  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  navy  by  means  of  private  bargain.  AVe  say  in 
spite  of  knowledge — for  this  whole  (piestion  was  discussed  last 
summer  in  the  press  as  well  as  in  Parliament.  The  ‘  Times  ’ 
and  ‘  Spectator,'  the  ‘  Daily  Xews,’  and  the  ‘  Daily  Telegraph,’ 
besides  many  country  papers,  considered  the  new  contract  and 
purchase  arrangements,  and  criticised  them  for  the  most  part 
in  friendly  wise.  The  ‘  Times  ’  having  been  misled  as  to  the 
precise  character  of  those  arrangements,  concluded,  as  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  done,  that  private  purchase  had  been  substituted 
for  public  tender  as  the  princi{)le  of  biij^ness.  On  learning 
its  mistake,  however,  the  ‘  Times  ’  inserted  a  paragraph  on 
the  16th  June,  1870,  stating  with  truth  that  upwards  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  store  income  of  the  Admiralty  was  still  spent 
on  contracts  j)ublicly  advertised  and  competed  for,  though  it 
was  in  error  in  supposing  ‘  that  much  of  the  remaining  two- 
‘  thirds  was  supplied  under  standing  contracts  which  ]>receded 
‘  Mr.  Baxter’s  accession  to  office.’  Most  of  the  standing  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  remodelled,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  ^Ir.  Childers  and  Air.  Baxter  in  the  House.  Other 
newspapers  described  more  fully  the  business  and  procedure  of 
the  Contract  and  Purchase  Department,  and  the  country  has, 
in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  402,  already  (juoted,  full  means 
of  knowing  the  exact  course  of  Admiralty  su})})!}'.  The  right 
of  what  is  called  private  purchase — i.e.  a  transaction  known 
in 'all  its  details  by  more  people  at  the  Admiralty  than  were 
privy  to  the  largest  contracts  under  the  old  system — is  un¬ 
doubtedly  reserved,  as  it  always  was  reserved,  even  in  old 
days,  for  certain  articles.  Xo  one  at  any  time  thought  of 
advertising  for  armour-plates,  medicines,  or  engines ;  and  the 
process  by  which  these  have  been  procured  has  been  extended, 
under  safeguai’ds  far  greater  than  before,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
lH)se  of  breaking  up  combinations  and  for  making  a  stand 
on  behalf  of  the  public  against  imposition.  AVhat  house  of 
business  would  ever  thrive  on  a  system  of  accepting  lowest 
tenders  simply  because  they  were  lowest  among  the  tenders 
made? 

VV'e  have  it  on  good  authority  that  on  one  of  the  first  occa¬ 
sions  Mr.  Baxter  opened  the  tender-box  he  asked  for  a  price- 
current,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  lowest  tender.  Xo 
such  thing  could  be  obtained  in  the  store  office,  so  Mr. 
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Baxter  sent  to  the  City,  and  discovered  that  the  lowest  tender 
— which  under  the  old  system  would  infallibly  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted — was  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the  market-price  of 
the  article.  This  we  can  readily  believe,  for  the  late  Store¬ 
keeper-General,  ^Ir.  Dundas,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  said  in  effect  that  it  was 
no  part  of  his  business  to  see  that  he  did  not  pay  more  than 
the  market  price,  or  that  the  contractor  was  not  making  an 
undue  profit,  but  that  for  the  most  part  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  out  for  tenders,  and  accepting  the  lowest.* 

The  restraint  of  monopolies  and  of  combinations  by  use  of 
the  power  of  private  purchase  and  limited  tender  has  been 
so  great,  that  quondam  contractors  have  brought  down  their 
prices  to  acceptable  limits.  The  knowledge  that  prices  as  well 
as  tenders  will  be  scrutinised  by  the  light  of  ascertained  market 
quotations  must  necessarily  operate  on  the  minds  of  contractors 
favourably  for  the  public  purse.  In  June  last  the  Admiralty 
advertised  for  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal  for  various  stations, 
and  the  prices  then  quoted  for  Welsh  coal  were  such  as  to 
justify  acceptance  of  the  offers  made ;  but  the  jn’iccs  for  North 
country  coal  were  still  in  excess  of  market  rates,  and  were 
not  given.  Though  the  cai*diual  principle  of  the  public  supply 
business  is,  and  should  be,  advertisement  and  tender — there 
is  every  reason  to  retain  the  beneficial  power  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it.  There  are  some  things  also  which  arc  abso¬ 
lutely  better  procured  through  agency  than  by  competition. 

It  was  announced  several  times  last  session  in  answer  to 
inquiries  that  the  attention  of  the  Contract  Department  had 
been  specially  directed  to  the  work  of  revising  schedules,  and 
re-arranging  conditions  of  contract  for  articles  supplied  by 
tender  on  advertisement.  The  necessity  for  this  Avork  was 
clearly  stated  by  ^Ir.  Childers  in  his  speech  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy  Estimates  in  February  last.  Mr.  Childers 
said : — 

‘  I  will  give  the  House  instances  of  the  necessity  for  revision  of  the 
terms  of  our  contracts.  Many  of  these  have  been  in  force  lor  vciy 
long  periotls,  and  within  the  last  week  I  had  before  me  some  for  articles 
Avhich  have  greatly  changed  in  value,  but  which  had  been  left  un¬ 
touched,  some  for  seven  years,  and  some  for  fourteen  years.  I  may 
mention  one  contract  for  the  delivery'  of  a  special  article,  the  name  of 
which  I  will  not  mention.  There  were  many  small  items  for  extras  to 
the  article,  and  one  of  them  (No.  198)  was  the  price  tor  any  additional 
quantity  of  the  same  metal  not  included  in  any  other  item.  The  whole 
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payments  of  the  year  were  14,1G()/. ;  but  of  this  the  payments  under 
that  item  were  l(),y.‘30/.,  and  the  j)rice  of  that  item  was  about  150/.  per 
cent,  above  the  market  value.  These  are  just  the  matters  as  to  wliich 
special  attention  in  the  Contract  De]iartment  enables  us  to  effect  a  great 
improvement.’  {Hansard,  p.  DOG,  session  1870.) 

Considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  important 
object — and  the  effect  has  been,  by  splitting  schedules  into 
trades,  and  by  striking  out  vexatious  clauses,  to  induce  manu¬ 
facturers  who  before  abstained  from  Government  contracts  at 
first  hand,  to  come  in  and  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  their 
resources  and  experience. 

As  regards  quality,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  is  tested  on 
receipt  of  goods,  tve  find  that  the  same  standard,  where  it 
has  not  been  raised,  is  maintained,  and  that  the  same  criti¬ 
cism,  by  the  same  officers,  is  directed  as  ibrmerly.  One  new 
feature,  however,  has  been  added  to  contracts.  The  common 
business  nde  of  settling  disputes  by  reference  to  arbitration 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  Admiralty  business — and  Avith 
very  favourable  results,  contractors  feeling  that  as  against  any 
prejudice  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  receiving  officers  they 
have  an  appeal,  and  receiving  officers  feeling  that  their  judg¬ 
ment,  if  good,  Avill  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  wholly 
in(lej)endent  testimony.  The  latter  effect  has  been  produced 
in  a  great  case  lately  at  Portsmouth.  We  may  add  more¬ 
over  that  the  establishment  of  this  principle  of  business  by  Mr. 
Baxter  has  had  the  effect  of  extirpating  the  ‘  tii)ping  ’  system, 
which  it  is  j)roved  prevailed  among  some  of  the  subordinate 
emidoyes  in  the  Government  establishments. 

'file  bitter  complaints  which  have  been  made  against  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  Baxter  on  the  subject  of  sales  of  old  stores 
and  ships  are  somewhat  difficult  of  ccmiprehension.  The  dock¬ 
yards  Avere  filled  Avith  the  accumulations  of  many  years, 
which  occupied  space  invaluable  in  a  time  of  need,  and  the 
estuaries  and  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  our  great  seaports  Avere 
also  crowded  Avith  vessels,  of  a  type  Avholly  unsuitable  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  Avarfare,  and  many  of  them  Avorth- 
less  even  as  specimens  of  their  class.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  value  ships,  timber,  and  stores,  by  means  of 
experienced  auctioneers  acting  in  conjunction  Avith  special 
officers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Avith  the  officers  of  the  dock¬ 
yards.  Had  the  reviewer  been  at  the  trouble  to  inquire  he 
i  would  have  found  that  nothing  had  been  sold  Avhich  the 
dockyard  officers  thought  it  Avorth  Avhile  to  keep ;  Avhilst 
as  to  ‘  Seeley’s  pigs,’  of  Avhich  some  7,000  out  of  53,000 
tons  have  been  sold,  Ave  find  that  the  Tory  administration 
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of  1867-68,  on  the  strength  of  what  ‘  soineinaly  ’  said  the 
‘  pigs  ’  would  fetch,  took  credit  in  advance  for  1  (>(),()()()/.  on 
account  of  sales.  ‘  Somebody  ’  appears  to  have  told  them 
wrong,  for  we  find  Mr.  Cony  stating  in  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
in  the  course  of  1868,  that  only  63/.  out  of  the  1()0,()0()/.  Iiad 
been  realised.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  (luantity  has  now 
been  sold  at  the  highest  ])rice  obtainable  after  much  iiirpiiry 
and  great  efforts  to  sell  judiciously.  Tlie  residt  of  sales  gene¬ 
rally  has  been,  not  oidy  to  clear  tlie  dockyards — ‘  denude  them 
‘  of  stores,’  says  the  (iuartcrlv  Reviewer — of  vast  quantities  of 
useless  lumber,  but  to  bring  into  the  Exchequer  a  sum  sutti- 
cient  to  j)ay'  half  the  cost  of  the  Naval  Store  Vote  for  the 
year.  The  sales  of  ships,  stopped  by  the  neutrality  proclama¬ 
tion,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  continued  later,  till  the  broken 
reed  of  antiquated  war-ships  on  which  reliance  for  defence  had 
been  placed,  shall  have  been  got  rid  of. 

There  are  some  minor  j)oints  in  the  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly’ 
Avhich  may  yet  be  noticed.  ( )f  these,  the  story  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  retirement  of  iNIr.  Dundas  and  !Mr.  James  has  already 
been  confuted  in  a  very  distinct  manner  by  Mr.  Cliihlers  in 
Parliament.  The  statement  of  the  reviewer  that  ‘  no  sooner 
‘  had  Parliament  risen,  than  the  assurance  that  clerks  were  not 
‘  to  be  discharged  against  their  will  fell  to  the  ground,’  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incorrect.  It  could  never  have  been  applied,  by"  any 
one  who  knew  the  time,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  dames  and  Mr. 
Dundas,  for  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  that  incident 
occurred  in  January,  immediately  before  Parliament  met. 

The  singular  arithmetic  by  which  the  reviewer  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  net  result  of  reductions  in  the  clerical 
staff  is  ‘an  additional  cost  to  the  country  of  about  12,000/. 
‘  a  year,’  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  data  on  which  many 
like  statements  are  founded.  The  reviewer  say"s,  ‘  The  vote 
‘  for  the  Admiralty’  Office  in  the  Estimates  for  1869-70  was 
‘  168,700/.  The  vote  of  the  Admiralty’  Office  in  the  year 
‘  1870-71  was  159,368/.,  showing  a  decrease  of  9,336/. ;  and 
‘  the  transfer  of  charges  from  other  votes  amounts  to  4,106/., 
‘  representing  a  total  decrease  in  the  vote  for  the  .iVdmiralty  in 
‘  this  year  of  13,442/.  But  against  the  decrease  in  the  vote 
‘  for  the  Admiralty  Office  arc  about  25,511/.  of  pensions,  from 
‘  which,  if  we  deduct  the  decrease  claimed  of  13,442/,,  we  get 
‘an  additional  cost  to  the  country  of  about  12,000/.  a  year.’ 
Now  the  fact  is  that  the  decrease,  including  transfers  from 
other  votes,  is  in  1870-71,  13,442/.  as  compared  with  the  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1869-70,  but  the  pension  list  of  24,611/.  (allowing 
as  usual  for  deaths),  not  25,51 1/.,  is  the  pension  list  of  two  yeari 
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growth,  and  not  of  one  year  as  compared  with  another.  The 
reduction  ot  establishment  was  spread  over  two  years’  estimates, 
so  that  the  true  com])arison  is  between  the  years  1868-69 
and  1876-71,  both  as  I’egards  reductions  and  pensions,  and 


stands  thus: — 

1868-G'J.  £ 

Vi)te  3,  Admiralty  Oilice  ....  182,364 

Votvs  1,  4,  and  6  (for  oflices  now  merged  in 

Adminilty) . 9,693 

192,057 

1870-71. 

Vote  3,  including  the  services  provided  as 

above  under  other  votes  ....  159,368 


Keal  decrease  over  1<S()8— 69  32,689 


The  fact  is  therefore  that  a  permanent  saving  of  32,689/.  lias 
been  eftected,  whilst  there  is  a  temporary  charge  of  24,611/., 
showing  a  present  net  saving  of  8,078/.  This  will  of  course 
increase  annually,  not  only  by  reason  of  deaths  of  pensioners, 
but  by  the  substitution  of  ‘  writers  ’  for  ‘  clerks  ’  in  vacancies 
on  the  establishment  until  the  recognised  proportion  of 
‘writers  ’  shall  have  been  I’eached.  At  present  many  ‘  clerks  ’ 
are  borne  in  lieu  of  ‘  writers.’  Extra  assistance  required  at 
any  time  to  meet  emergencies  will  be  obtained  from  ‘  writers  ’ 
temporarily  employed,  and  Avithout  a  claim  to  pensions,  instead 
of  from  ‘  clerks,’  as  stated  by  the  reviewer.  That  gentleman  is 
also  wrong  in  his  law  as  well  as  in  his  facts,  when  he  suggests 
that  clerks  j)ensloned  on  abolition  of  office  are  not  liable  to 
serve  again.  The  Superannuation  Act,  22  Viet.  c.  26,  sec.  xi., 
makes  it  an  express  condition  of  increased  pension  that  the 
pensioner  shall  serve  when  called  upon. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  closing  of  Woolwich 
and  Deptford  yards,  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  from  a 
Committee  chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  have  also 
been  elaborately  set  forth,  and  if  further  justification  were 
needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  ships  as  would  be 
included  in  a  North  Sea  fleet  could  not  by  any  jwssibility  get 
into  dock  at  Woolwich  or  Deptford.  This  in  a  word  disposes 
of  all  the  talk  on  this  subject ;  but  if  further  information  is 
needed,  it  may  be  found  in  ‘  Hansard’s  Reports,’  20  March, 
1868,  Avhere  Mr.  Graves,  the  Conservative  member  for  Liver¬ 
pool,  Avill  be  found  protesting  against  further  expenditure  on 
Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Pembroke ;  Mr.  Corry  replied  that 
‘  Had  the  motion  made  in  the  Committee  been  confined  to 
‘Woohvich  and  Deptford,  he  Avould  have  supjAorted  it.’  In 
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the  same  Report  is  a  speech  hy  ^Ir.  Childers,  showing  how  the 
])revious  Liberal  Cioverninent  had  resolved,  so  far  back  as 
1865-66,  to  close  AVoolwich ;  how'  they  had  ceased  to  buy  plant 
and  to  build  ships  there ;  and  how  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  which  came  in  in  1866  revei’sed  that  jxdicy,  recommended  ; 
though  it  was  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  suddenly  . 
rushing  into  shipbuilding  all  round  in  one  year  (a  course  they  i 
receded  from  so  utterly  in  their  engagements  for  1869-70  as  to  I 
decide  on  building  no  ships  at  all)  laid  the  foundation  of  that  I 
distress  which  has  since  prevailed  among  the  dockyard  men.  , 

Into  the  working  of  a  retirement  and  commutation  scheme  j 
which  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  officers 
aifected  by  it,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  public  cannot  | 
but  approve  the  principle  which  lays  it  down  as  Admiralty'  law  . 
that  an  admiral  who  has  not  j)ursued  his  calling  for  ten  years,  | 
a  captain  for  seven  years,  a  commander  or  lieutenant  for  five  I 
years,  shall  be  considered  as  one  who  has  willingly,  or  by  force  I 
of  circumstances,  virtually  abandoned  his  profession.  Cer-  [ 
tainly  the  case  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  .lohn  Hay,  so  much  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  himself  and  his  ])olitical  friends  as  proving 
a  defect  in  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  cases  possible  in  its  favour.  Surely  if  an  officer 
who  in  his  forty-ninth  year  has  not  been  at  sea  for  ten  years, 
is  considered  to  have  abandoned  the  active  ])ractice  of  his  [)ro-  1 
fession,  no  great  violence  is  done  to  the  law  of  probabilities. 

It  is  open  to  question  how'  far  the  decision  which  rejected 
time  spent  at  the  Admiralty  as  sea  time,  was  a  right  one  ;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  as  some  officers  undoubtedly 
took  office  and  continued  there  under  the  belief  that  Ad¬ 
miralty  time  would  count,  it  would  have  been  wiser  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  and  more  just  to  individuals,  either  to  have  allowed 
the  (tffice  time  as  sea  time,  or  to  have  made  special  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  two  or  three  particular  cases.  The  eminent  ' 
services  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  and  those  of  Sir  Frederic  | 
Grey  and  Admiral  Eden,  certainly  deserved  more  consideration 
than  they  met  with  from  their  own  colleagues,  and  very  nearly 
deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its  best  administrative  officers. 
As  regards  Sir  John  Hay’s  case,  however,  the  ground  was  cut 
from  under  him  by  the  oflTer  of  a  flag  command,  which  was 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  gallant  admiral,  though  ready 
to  go  to  sea  in  the  event  of  war,  preferred  his  duties  at  home 
in  time  of  j)eace. 

AVe  have  purposely  reserved  for  the  last  place  in  this  article  I 
the  consideration  of  the  statement  in  the  ‘  (Quarterly  ’  that 
the  present  Government  have  neglected  to  build  ships  enough 
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for  sea  service  and  for  harbour  defence,  and  have  wantonly 
reduced  the  numbers  of  men  in  the  fleet.  We  confess  to  having 
been  misled  on  a  first  perusal  by  the  array  of  figures  and  names 
of  ships  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  statement.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  in  1870  as  many  armoured  or  unarmoured 
ships  are  required  as  were  considered  necessary  in  any  other 
year;  but  whether  there  is  available  in  1870  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  cope  with  the  forces  say  of  tw'o  other  naval 
Powers.  The  answ’er  to  this  (piestion  involves  both  ships  and 
men,  and  is,  according  to  our  judgment,  fidly  made  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Childers  when  introducing  the  navy  estimates 
last  February,  and  in  that  which  he  delivered  in  Parliament 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Hut,  in  any  case,  it  is  rather 
curious  to  find  a  charge — groundless  though  it  be — of  omission 
to  build  ships,  coming  from  an  advocate  of  that  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  head  of  which  said  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1869,  ‘  It  is 
‘  true  that  he  had  stated  in  a  memorandum  he  had  left  at  the 
‘  Admiralty  that  it  was  not  his  intention  this  year  (1869-70) 

‘  to  lay  dou'H  any  new  skips,  armour  clads  or  unarmoured,’  * 
and  who  divided  the  Committee  of  Supjtly  on  a  motion  to 
reduce  the  estimates  jiroposed  by  Mr.  Childers,  by  the  amount 
necessary  to  commence  the  very  ships  pointed  to  by  tbe 
‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  as  insufficient  in  numl)er.  No  one  who 
has  troubled  himself — and  some  trouble  is  necessary — to  master 
the  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  manning  of  the  navy 
in  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  navy,  and  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  naval  reserves,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
real  strength  of  the  fleet  is  far  greater  at  the  present  moment 
than  it  has  been  for  years  past.  We  should  like  to  see 
some  extension  of  the  cadre  system  to  the  reserves,  and 
a  rule  by  which  all  officers  in  the  reserve,  and,  within  due 
limits  as  to  age  and  condition,  on  the  retired  list,  should 
be  compelled  as  a  condition  of  half-pay  to  serve  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  yearly  in  reserve  squadrons.  They  might 
take  the  jdaces — say  for  a  month — half  and  half  at  a  time, 
of  the  officers  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  so  shake  off  the 
rust  of  inaction.  Rut  as  regards  the  present  effective  strength 
of  the  navy,  consideration  being  had  to  the  smaller  number  of 
men  required  for  the  new  than  for  the  old  class  of  ship  ;  in 
view  of  the  elimination  of  the  ‘  idler  ’  element,  and  of  the 
rousing  out  of  harbour  ship  seamen  who  have  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  service,  but  never  a  week  at  sea  ;  f  in  view  of  the 

*  Hansjjrd,  session  1869,  p.  106. 

t  When  introducing  the  navy  estimates  on  28tli  February,  1870, 
Mr.  Childers  said  : — ‘  We  have  “  roused  out,”  if  I  may  so  call  it,  from 
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substitution  of  continuous  service  men  for  ])ensioners  in  certain 
ratings ;  of  the  deduction  from  ship’s  books  of  seamen  really 
stationed  on  shore ;  and  of  the  ])Ians  by  which  younger  and 
more  energetic  otticers  and  seamen  are  secured  for  active 
duties, — the  real  strength  of  the  navy  is  very  far  above  the 
a]>parcnt  strength  when  that  is  made  to  include  the  ])ersons 
indicated  above.  But  let  us  examine  the  figures. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  says  that  during  ‘  the  two  years 
‘  of  reduction  that  have  elapsed  since  the  jwesent  Government 
‘  took  office,  the  seamen,  marines,  and  boys  of  the  fleet  have 
‘  been  reduced  by  o,500  men.’  The  number  voted  in  1868-69, 
the  last  year  of  the  Tory  Administration,  was  66,770;  the 
number  voted  in  1870-71,  was  61,000.  In  trying  to  account 
for  this  difference  of  o, 7 70,  without  reference  to  questions  of 
policy,  we  find  on  inciuirv  that  though  the  number  voted  in 
1868-69  was  66,770,  there  were  actually  borne  on  1st  of , Janu¬ 
ary,  1869,  only  66,632,  a  number  which  the  Tory  (fovernment 
themselves  had  found  sufficient  and  had  not  thei'efore  in¬ 
creased.  The  intention  of  Mr.  Corry  to  reduce  the  marines 
by  700  was  executed,  and  the  number  of  seamen,  marines, 
and  boys,  asked  for  and  voted  for  1869-70,  was  63,000,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  number  Mr.  Corry  had  fimnd  sufficient,  less  the 
marines  he  meant  to  reduce.  In  1870-71,  the  number  voted 
was  61,000,  being  2,000  less  than,in  the  preceding  year.  But 
that  rcdu(!tion  was  thus  made  up,  500  «>fficers  retired  by  the 

‘  every  corner  the  men  who  have  contrived  for  years  to  evade  sea  ser- 
‘  vice,  and  we  have'esUdilishcd  a  regular  roster,  by  which  all  the  men 
‘  will  be  sent  to  sea-going  ships  after  one  year’s  service  at  home,  with 
‘  limited  exceptions  in  cerUiin  cases  of  petty  officers.  As  an  e.xample 
‘  of  the  state  of  things  that  prevailed,  I  may  mention  that  when  we 
‘  took  the  Channel  fleet  to  (jibraltar  there  were  in  our  flagship,  the 
‘  “  Agincourt,”  in  all  five  chief  petty  officers,  one  of  whom  had  never 
‘  lieen  at  sea  at  all,  having  been  eighteen  years  in  harl)our,  and  another 
‘  had  been  fifteen  years  in  harbour.  As  iinother  instance,  only  last 
‘  week,  we  had  before  us  an  application  from  four  A.B.’s  in  home  ships. 
‘  asking  permiftsion  to  purcha.se  their  discharge  from  service  because 
‘  they  were  ordered  to  sea.  One  of  them  had  been  nineteen  years  in 
‘  the  service,  out  of  which  he  had  been  fourteen  years  con.secutively  in 
‘  harbour.  Another  had  been  sixteen  years  in  the  service,  without 
‘  having  been  at  sea  at  all.  A  third  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  ser- 
‘  vice  and  had  never  been  at  sea ;  and  the  fourth  had  been  seven  and  a 
‘  half  in  the  service,  and  had  never  ])ecn  at  sea  at  all.  These  w’creall 
‘  continuous  service  men.  I  think  the  Committee  will  agree  with  me 
‘  that  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.’  (Hansard,  p.  926, 
session  1870.) 
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retirement  scheme ;  500  blue-jackets,  elderly  men  and  har¬ 
bour  service  men  who  were  non-efficients;  700  servants,  non- 
coiuhatants,  for  whom  were  substituted  marines,  accustomed 
to  servants’  duties  on  shore,  and  ndio  gained  ‘  sea  legs  ’  by 
service  afloat ;  and  300  boys.  It  thus  appears  that  of  the 
5,770  men  dis])osed  of  between  1868-69  and  1870-71,  3,138 
were  reduced  by  the  Conservatives  in  one  year,  700  more 
would  have  been  reduced  had  they  kept  in  office,  and  the 
balance  is  well  accounted  for  in  the  above  statement,  taken 
from  the  lleport  of  Mr.  Childers’  s})eech  when  introducing 
the  navy  estimates  for  1870-71. 

Ecpially  inaccurate  Avith  this  statement  of  reductions  is  the 
statement  that  ‘  on  the  8th  March,  1856,  the  First  Lord  took 
‘  credit  for  a  reduction  of  16  ships  and  3,267  men.’  The  First 
Lord  took  credit  for  having  reduced  the  isolated  ships  abroad 
to  that  extent,  but  the  men  and  ships*  so  withdrawn  Avere 
formed  into  the  flying  squadron,  the  success  of  Avhich,  as  a 
political  force  and  as  a  school  for  seamen,  has  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

One  important  point  yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  revicAver 
says  that  Mr.  Childers  evaded  the  question  put  by  Sir  John 
Hay  on  8th  August,  with  reference  to  a  statement  that  the 
‘Agincourt’  and  ‘Northumberland’  had  been  prevented  from 
going  to  sea  ‘  in  consecjuence  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
‘  shells  and  ammunition  at  the  Hull  Point  Magazine.’  The 
reviewer  entirely  omits  Mr.  Childers’  ansAver,  and  not  only 
brings  forward  a  refuted  charge,  but  goes  on  to  moralise  upon 
the  sad  falling  off  of  Alinistcrs  in  the  matter  of  Parliamentary 
candour.  In  plain  terms,  the  charge  of  evasion  and  the  charge 
of  neglect  to  sup])ly  ammunition  are  alike  false.  It  seems  that 
experience  had  shoAvn  that  so  many  of  the  Palliser  shot  had 
burst  or  broken  in  the  guns  that  the  Admiralty  resolved  to 
have  all  such  shot  tested  before  shipment.  It  happened  that 
though  there  aa’us  an  ample  supply  of  shot  (there  was  no  question 
at  all  about  shell),  it  had  not  all  been  tested  ;  and,  ‘  in  conse- 
‘  quence,  on  the  day  Avhen  the  shi])s  sailed,  out  of  2,380  pro- 
‘  jectiles,  Avhich  Avas  the  complement  of  each,  180,  or  8  per  cent., 

‘  Avere  short  in  the  “  Agincourt,”  and  119,  or  5  per  cent.,  Avere 
‘short  in  the  “Northumberland.”’  These  Avere  sent  out  on 
the  following  day  in  the  ‘  Monarch.’  As  regards  the  statement, 
borne  out  by  facts  admitted,  that  the  ‘  Captain  ’  and  ‘  Alonarch  ’ 
went  to  sea  short  of  shot,  the  explanation  is  perfect.  It  Avas 
given  by  Mr.  Childers  at  the  same  time  he  answered  Sir  John 
Hay  about  the  ‘  Northumberland.’  ‘  The  full  complement  of 
‘  shell  is  on  board,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  in  store  of 
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‘  shot  of  the  old  pattern ;  but  recently  the  Admiralty  have 
‘  ajfreed  Avith  the  War-Office  to  make  shot  for  the  12-inch 
‘  ffuns  of  an  altered  ]»attern,  and  when  these  ships  Avent  to  sea 
‘  it  Avas  thoiifiht  better  only  to  take  a  half  su])ply  of  the  new 
‘  pattern  than  some  t)f  the  old  and  some  of  the  neAv.’  Had 
need  required,  they  could  have  shij)ped  an  ample  supply  of 
eftective  shot,  thou<;h  not  shot  of  a  special  pattern.  As  it  Avas, 
they  took  80  rounds  of  the  neAv. 

W  e  are  not  of  those  Avho  deem  it  ])rudent,  in  the  press  or 
elseAvhere,  to  discuss  publicly  the  Avholc  resources  of  the  nation. 
We  cannot,  hoAvever,  refrain  fi-om  pointing  out  that  so  far  from 
preparations  for  harbour  defence  having  been  neglected,  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  ‘  Staunch  ’  has  been  matured  and  extended  in 
the  ‘  Plucky,’  and  that  no  less  than  tAvelve  of  these  ‘  Snakes’ 
and  ‘  Scourges  ’  arc  already  far  advanced  toAvards  completion, 
Avhile  the  AA-orks  on  the  ‘  Devastation,'  ‘  Thunderer, ’  and  ‘  Fury’ 
(the  latter  said  by’  the  ‘  (Quarterly  ’  not  to  have  been  begun)— 
the  formidable  turreted,  mastless,  ships,  throAving  6()()-i)ouiKler 
shots  from  four  guns — are  so  foi’AA'ard  that  they  could  be  got 
ready  for  commission  in  1871.  In  August  last  orders  Avere 
giAcn  to  build  by’  contract  four  ncAv  ca»ast-defcnce  ships  of  this 
‘Magdala’  class,  double-turret  ships,  carrying  21-ton  guns. 
These  Avill  be  ready  by  the  end  of  1871.  We  shall  not  minutely 
describe  stej)s  taken  by  the  i)rcsent  Board  of  Admiralty  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  particular  classes  of  armoured  and 
unarmoured  ships ;  but  Ave  affirm  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  those 
stejts  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  that  the  British  fleet 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  condition  to  coj)e  not  only  Avlth  those  Avho 
Avere  stated  by  a  distinguished  naval  Member  of  Parliament  to 
be  ‘  masters  of  the  Channel,’ — alas  !  for  the  French  fleet ! — but 
to  hold  its  OAvn  against  the  navies  of  all  enemies. 

In  conclusion,  Ave  feel  assured  that  the  liberal  instalment  of 
thorough  reform  long  called  for  and  long  deferred,  Avhich  has 
been  contributed  by  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  Avill  be 
\  et  more  thoroughly  a])pi’eciatcd  by  the  country’,  Avhen  the  seed 
they  have  soAvn  shall  have  bonie  full  fruit.  Even  noAv,  in  spite 
of  the  discomfort  and  distress  occasioned  to  individual  persons 
and  classes  by  necessary  changes  fresh  in  its  memory,  and  to 
some  extent  Avarping  its  judgment,  the  British  pid)lic  is  not  un¬ 
grateful.  And  Ave  confidently  believe  that  in  respect  to  the 
naval  resources  of  the  country,  in  shij)s,  seamen,  stores,  and 
administrative  control,  very  important  imj)rovements  have  been 
accomplished,  Avhich  render  the  British  navy  at  the  present 
time  fully  able  to  perform  any  service  that  may  be  required 
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Altr.  VI. — 1.  Science  et  Philosopkie.  Par  iM.  AuG.  Laugkl, 
ancien  cleve  de  I’Kcole  Polytechnique,  ex-Ingeiiieur  des 
[Mines.  12ino.  Paris:  1863. 

2.  Les  Prohlemes  de  la  Nature.  Par  AuGL'STE  L  vugel. 
12ino.  Paris:  1864. 

3.  Les  Prohlemes  de  la  Vie.  Par  AuGUS'IE  Laugel.  12ino. 
Paris:  1867. 

H'^he  volumes  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
"*■  connected,  not  solely  as  works  of  the  same  author,  but 
as  containing,  in  their  series  and  several  subjects,  a  general 
view  of  the  pltysical  science  of  our  time,  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  its  progress.  The  position  of*  [M.  Laugel  as  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  the  Due  d’Aumale — a  prince  Avhose  learning 
and  many  accomi>lishments,  even  more  than  his  birth,  have 
given  him  merited  reputation  in  the  country  of  his  exile — 
may  be  recognised  as  favourable  in  various  ways  to  a  work  of 
this  nature.  A  Frenchman,  and  intimate  w’ith  all  that  is  best 
in  the  science  and  literature  of  France,  his  quiet  residence 
at  Richmond  and  familiarltv  with  English  institutions,  h.ave 
afforded  M.  Laugel  facilities  for  ])ortraying  modern  science 
in  its  largest  aspects,  and  under  those  connexions  which  now 
more  than  ever  tend  to  give  it  unity  as  a  whole.  lie  is  not, 
we  believe,  himself  a  j)ractical  labourer  in  the  field.  If  this 
be  a  disadvantage,  there  is  some  compensation  for  it  in  the 
larger  and  more  im))artial  scope  given  to  that  intelligence, 
which  seeks  to  combine  elements  of  knowledge,  separate  in 
their  earlier  growth,  but  now  claiming  to  be  blended  by  higher 
generalisations.  Our  author  stands  fully  on  a  level  with  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  his  time,  as  well  as  with  those  doc¬ 
trines  and  speculations  which  have  recently  grown  out  of  them. 
In  truth,  he  everywhere  shows  himself  disposed  to  adopt  the 
latter  in  their  extremest  form.  AVhether  from  natural  tempe¬ 
rament  of  mind  (a  powerful  agent  even  in  the  acceptance  of 
scientific  evidence),  or  from  other  causes,  he  boldly  confronts, 
and  handles  without  reserve,  all  older  and  more  orthodox 
opinions  on  the  great  questions  he  a])proaches.  The  volumes 
before  us,  small  in  size  as  books,  while  thus  large  and  bold 
in  scope,  are  necessai’ily  wanting  in  many  of  those  details  and 
illustrations  which  novel  opinions  require  for  their  justifica¬ 
tion.  This  gives  an  aspect  of  dogmatism  to  AI.  Laugel’s 
writings  ;  not,  indeed,  without  some  reality,  from  the  evident 
j  bias  of  mind  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  He  often  ex- 
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pi'csses  as  established  truths  things  which  arc  still  matter  of 
doubt  and  controversy. 

Aj)art  from  this  comment,  we  can  give  unequivocal  praise 
to  the  style  of  these  volumes.  M.  Laugel  has  an  epigram¬ 
matic  felicity  of  ex])ression,  frequent  in  French  writers  even 
on  the  most  abstruse  topics.  He  is  occasionally  somewhat 
too  florid  in  j)hrase,  hut  there  is  no  scientific  ])edantry  about 
him.  lie  comes  at  once  to  his  subject  without  parade  of 
preface,  and  juits  what  he  has  to  say  fairly  in  front.  ^Miat- 
ever  he  thought  of  his  doctrines,  they  are  at  least  honestly 
and  clearly  ])ronounced.  If  expressed  sometimes  too  dog¬ 
matically,  you  see  that  they  are  really  his  opinions,  and 
reached  by  study  and  earnest  thought  on  the  several  subjects 
before  him. 

In  our  review  of  these  volumes,  we  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  M.  Laugel's  course  through  all  the  topics  with 
which  he  deals ;  hut  shall  rather  seek  to  select  such  as  may 
best  illustrate  those  methods  and  attainments  of  jdiysical 
science  wdiich  so  strikingly  characterise  the  age  in  which  we  I 
are  living.  A  summary  view  of  the  progress  and  state  of  this 
vast  department  of  human  kiu)wledge  we  gave  in  an  ai-ticle 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  steps  in  advance 
have  been  not  less  gigantic  than  those  we  then  described; 
rendering  the  present  century,  still  not  near  its  end,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind.  Happy  would  it  be 
could  we  record  commensurate  change  and  progress  in  the 
moral  conditions  of  human  existence,  of  men  and  of  nations  of 
men  I  Such  golden  age  is  yet  a  U to])ian  dream  of  the  future. 
The  narrative  of  the  year  just  ex))ired  tells  nothing  of  it ;  save 
in  the  .solitary  ho{)e  that  the  horrors  of  waid’are,  thus  aug- 
jnented  by  the  new  weapons  which  science  has  furnl.shed,  may 
check  at  least,  if  not  annul,  the  repetition  of  such  calamities  to 
the  civilised  world. 

The  first  and  second  of  M.  Laugel’s  volumes,  entitled 
‘  Science  et  Phllosophie  ’  and  ‘  Prohlemes  de  la  Nature,’  dis¬ 
cuss,  in  the  spii-it  and  style  we  have  just  denoted,  the  general 
princijdes,  aims,  and  methods  of  modern  science.  His  mind 
readily  embarks  in  tho.se  holder  enterprises  of  speculation 
which  formerly  could  only  he  deemed  the  vagaries  of  thought; 
hut  have  now  been  sanctioned  by  deej)er  research  into  the 
mysterious  laws  of  nature — more  wonderful  in  their  reality 
than  any  imaginations  of  untutored  genius  or  of  the  wildest 
fancy.  With  the  new  licence,  however,  thus  obtained,  there 
is  still  need  of  much  control  over  this  modern  spirit  of  phi- 
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losopliy.  Hypothesis — in  many  cases  an  admirable  minister  to 
the  discovery  of  truth — is  often  stretched  too  far,  and  into 
regions  inaccessible  to  human  research.  I'lie  interlopers  and 
dabblers  in  science — those  who,  to  take  Lord  Bacon’s  words, 

‘  will  not  wait  the  harvest,  but  attempt  to  mow  the  moss  and 
‘  reap  the  green  corn  ’ — are  most  at  fault  here ;  but  these 
are  many  and  active  in  their  generation.  The  ])hr:iseology  of 
true  science  is  easily  caught  up  and  easily  misapplied ;  and  the 
genuine  coin  becomes  discredited  by  the  base.  This  evil 
partially  remedies  itself  through  the  wonted  incongruity  of  all 
such  naked  hypotheses.  In  physics  nothing  that  is  unproved 
can  ever  find  permanent  place. 

On  this  general  topic,  however,  we  must  carry  oiir  remarks 
a  step  further.  That  truth  is  the  sole  legitimate  object  of 
human  inquiry  is  easily  and  familiarly  said  ;  but  in  seeking 
for  truth  it  is  useful,  and  even  needful,  to  recognise  in  the 
outset  that  there  are  things  which  man  troweth  not — things 
which,  though  realities  in  themselves,  cannot  be  compassed 
hy  thought,  and  lie  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
research.  In  every  inquiry  we  are  bound  to  regard  primarily 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  But 
also  it  is  well  to  know  and  ever  hold  in  mind  the  existence  of 
these  uuknotoahle  realities  —  a  caution  hapjnly  expressed  by 
Malebranche,  the  most  eminent  discij)le  of  Descartes :  ‘  II 
‘  est  bondecomprendreclairomentqu’il  y  a  deschoses  qul  sont 
‘  absolument  incomprchensibles.’  It  is  into  their  unfathom¬ 
able  depths  that  the  meta])hysical  mind  loves  to  dive ;  bringing 
back  little  more  than  a  new  coinage  of  words  and  j)hrases, 
more  fitted  to  entangle  and  delude  the  understanding  than  to 
enlighten  it.  Speculations  and  reveries  of  this  kind  indeed  are 
most  ))rone  to  grow  up  where  science  has  not  yet  begun  to 
work  by  experimental  research.  The  ancient  philosophers, 
Greek  and  Koman,  entertained  them  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
luxury ;  those  of  mediicval  time  as  a  cloister  occupation  and 
refuge  from  the  barbarism  surrounding  them.  Kven  the  most 
savage  races  of  men  cling  to  such  ([uestions,  in  rude  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  wonder  at  those  mysterious  changes  and  convul¬ 
sions  of  the  material  world  to  which  they,  in  common  with  the 
philosopher,  are  unceasingly  subjected. 

We  dwell  the  rather  upon  this  i)oint  because  the  physical 
science  of  our  day  is  marked  especially  by  its  close  approach 
to  these  insoluble  questions.  iModern  discovery,  whether  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  infinitely  great  or  the  infinitesimally  small, 
whether  with  stars  or  atoms,  has  been  emboldened  by  its  own 
success,  and  presents  problems  to  us  for  future  solution  which 
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Swift  would  have  related  as  the  reveries  of  Laputan  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  Cavendishes  and  Wollastons  of  a  prior  generation, 
w’ho  shrunk  back  with  a  certain  distrust  and  alarm  even  from 
their  own  discoveries,  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  many  of  Avhat  once  appeared  insuperable 
barriers  have  been  removed,  and  that  it  is  frequently  as  rash 
in  science  to  impose  limits  as  to  seek  to  penetrate  beyond  them. 
Yet  the  few  single  words,  Space,  Time,  Matter,  Force,  Motion, 
and  Life  bring  us  into  direct  contact  with  problems  which, 
though  based  on  innumerable  phenomena,  forming  the  totality 
of  our  physical  knowledge,  leave  reason  utterly  at  fault.  Take 
for  instance  the  old  question  regarding  that  very  Matter  itself, 
w'hich  we  are  now  so  boldly  handling,  through  the  properties 
of  its  ultimate  atoms  and  molecules.  Is  it  actually  created  by 
the  same  Supreme  Power  which  formed  it  into  worlds  and 
living  existences  ?  Or  is  it  in  itself  eternal — the  primitive 
material  with  which  the  Creator  has  thus  wonderfully  worked 
in  evoking  all  that  we  see  in  the  universe  around  us  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  reason  is  vainly  spent  in  seeking  to  encounter  a 
question  where,  thowjh  one  of  the  alternatives  must  necessarily 
he  true,  no  proof  or  argument  can  possibly  be  brought  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  is  so. 

The  same  with  regard  to  the  Infinite,  whether  of  Space,  Time, 
or  Number.  The  mathematician  may  give  technical  expression 
to  it,  in  certain  forms  to  which  his  science  conducts  him,  and 
the  metaphysician  may  revel  in  the  very  vagueness  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  it  conveys  ;  but  it  is  a  word  unreal  to  all  thought,  and 
])hllosophy  is  bound  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  It  might 
be  well  too  were  Theology,  in  dealing  with  these  terms  of  In¬ 
finity  and  Eternity,  more  thoughtful  and  forbearing  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  denunciations  to  which  it  applies  them.  Eternity 
has  been  well  described  as  ‘  a  negative  idea  clothed  with  a 
‘  positive  name.’  Conceptions  so  vast  are,  in  fact,  only  de¬ 
scribed  by  negative  terms — the  endless,  the  incomprchen.<ible. 
We  arc  all  more  or  less  enslaved  by  words ;  but  it  is  the  proper 
l)u.«iuess,  e(iu.ally  of  religion  and  philosophy,  to  throw  otf  this 
thraldom,  when  truth,  as  often  happens,  is  fettered  or  distorted 
by  it. 

We  have  just  named  ^Matter,  Force,  Motion,  and  Life,  as  terms 
which  in  their  most  general  sense  give  foundation  to  all  science, 
.■ind  at  the  same  time  express  its  most  profound  and  jierplexing 
problems.  The  word  Force  es])ecially,  known  to  us  through  its 
relation  to  flatter  and  ^Motion  in  Space,  taxes  the  thought  by  a 
sort  of  harsh  compulsion  of  use.  It  is  a  term  too  variously 
familiar  in  common  life  to  be  thus  largely  appropriated  by 
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science.  No  present  definition  has  rescued  it,  in  this  higher 
sense,  from  a  certain  metaphysical  obscurity  of  meaning.  We 
know  Force  as  a  reality  only  by  what  we  term  its  effects  ;  and 
we  phiralise  the  w'ord  in  speaking  of  the  several  Forces  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world — while  at  the 
same  time  finding,  in  these  very  phenomena,  a  correlation,  by 
interchanges  of  material  effects,  so  exactly  equivalent  that 
nothing  which  we  can  term  Force  or  Power  is  lost  in  the  trans¬ 
lation.  In  this  latter  fact — one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  science  — we  gain  a  certain  unity  for  the  ])roblem,  in 
the  conception  of  a  single  Power  which,  indestructible  in  itself, 
acts  in  different  inodes  and  degrees  throughout  the  material 
universe — the  source  of  all  motion  and  change  in  the  greatest 
and  in  the  most  minute  phenomena  of  nature.  But  this  at 
best  is  a  cloudy  conception,  insusceptible  of  any  direct  proof, 
and  incapable  of  being  moulded  into  a  definition.  The  abstract 
idea  looms  before  us,  but  escapes  before  we  can  grasp  it. 

Nor  can  we  shelter  our  ignorance  under  any  of  the  various 
terms  used  by  philosophers  to  designate  this  power — hvvdp.sis, 
cvtpyeia,  vis  viva,  vis  mortua,  dynamic  energy,  potential  energy, 

‘  lebendlge  Kriifte,’  or  whatever  else  the  diversities  or  impotence 
of  language  have  suggested.  These  phrases,  even  were  they 
congruous,  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  problem  in  new 
words.  We  are  still  dealing  with  what  is  unperceived  by  any 
of  our  senses — itself,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  immaterial — and 
known  only  as  the  cause  of  sensible  changes  in  the  Matter 
around  us.  Nor  do  we  gain  much  here  by  seeking,  as  some 
have  done,  to  conceive  of  Force  as  a  mere  expression  of  the 
intestine  changes  Avhich  Matter  itself,  in  its  atomical  parts,  is 
ever  undergoing,  and  which  are  in  perpetual  translation  and 
interchange  from  one  material  form  to  another.  This  is 
shifting  the  difficulty  without  solving  it.  AV hence  come  these 
motions  and  innumerable  interchanges  in  Alatter  ?  What  is 
the  power  initiating  and  jiropagating  them  ?  To  say  that  it  is 
one  inherent  in  Alatter  itself  thickens  rather  than  dispels  the 
darkness.  AI.  Laugel  enters  into  tliese  questions,  and  we  give 
the  following  passage  as  a  good  example  of  his  style : — 

‘  La  force  est  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  niystericux  dan.s  la  nature.  Elle 
est  dans  la  sulistance  et  n’est  pas  la  substance  ;  ou  plutdt  la  substance 
otaiit  perpotuelleinent  active  et  passive,  en  tiint  que  passive  elle 
subit  faction  de  la  force,  en  tant  qu’active  elle  devient  force  a  sou  tour. 
Car  il  ne  faut  point  imaginer  la  force  coiume  quelque  chose  d’extc'rieur 
H  la  niatiere  ordinaire,  coniine  une  entite  d’une  espt'ce  jiarticuliere  (jui 
M  nu'lerait  aux  corps,  y  entrerait,  en  sortirait,  au  gre  des  circonstances. 
Avant  qu’on  efit  bien  compris  le  caractere  de  funiversalitt'  de  la /hire, 
telle  etiut  I’idee  qu'on  se  faisait  des  forces  jiarticulieres.  On  parlait 
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du  fluide  elcctriqiie,  du  calorique,  de  la  gravite,  comine  d’essences 
reelles,  sur-ajoiitees  en  qiiel(iiie  sorte  a  la  matiore.  Le  langage  de  la 
])liyni(iiie  ii’est  pas  encore  deharrasse  do  ces  locntions  vicieuses.’ 

!M.  Laugel  here  and  elsewhere  shows  tlie  intrinsic  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  but  provides  no  new  or  feasible  way  out  of  them. 
The  science  of  our  day  has  instructed  us  largely,  though  yet 
iin])erfectly,  in  the  atomic  and  molecular  properties  of  Matter; 
and  in  those  multiform  changes  by  addition,  subtraction,  and 
substitution  on  which  Chemistry,  as  a  special  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  is  founded.  But  it  tells  uothlng  of  that  secret  niotice 
cause  on  which  these  changes  depend,  and  by  which  they  are 
translated  from  one  portion  of  flatter  to  another,  under  exact 
equivalents  of  power  and  effect. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  problem  of  Force,  as  grand  as 
obscure,  presenting  itself  in  naked  form  even  t(»  the  rudest  in¬ 
telligence,  should  have  been  seized  upon  with  avidity  in  all 
ages.  Some  of  the  (luestions  just  denoted  struck  the  ancient 
philosoj)hers  as  they  do  us,  and  were  answered  with  even  greater 
audacity  from  the  absence  of  those  checks  which  inductive 
science  Imposes.  The  terms  to  'ndaj(ov  and  to  ttoiovv  briefly 
express  the  relation  of  Matter  and  Force  in  the  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy.  Cicero  and  Seneca  both  denote  the  ])oints  in  question 
clearly  and  compendiously.  The  science  of  our  owm  time, 
though  it  illustrates  these  relations  in  a  thousand  Avays  un- 
knoAvn  before — though  it  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  new 
element  of  poAver  to  those  already  knoAvn,  and  by  gigantic 
efforts  of  human  genius  to  have  converted  all  to  the  jiractical 
uses  of  man — yet,  as  regards  the  internal  nature  of  Matter  and 
Force  severally,  has  scarcely  carried  our  knoAvledge  beyond  that 
of  our  predecessors.  Motion  and  change  shoAv  us  the  results 
of  their  relation,  and  Avith  these  science  has  its  dealings,  leaving 
still  o]ten  the  cardinal  question.  What  is  Matter  ?  What  is 
Force  ?  Sf)ine  philosoj)hers,  as  avc  have  seen,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  these  profound  problems,  merge  .all  Matter  in  centres 
and  lines  of  Force ;  others  see  Force  <»nly  in  the  conditions  and 
changes  of  Matter  itself.  We  have  half-a-<lozen  books  and 
]»apers  lying  before  us  in  Avhich  this  question  is  handled,  under 
A'arious  conce|)tious  of  the  points  in  dispute.  And  many  others 
are  announced  as  about  to  appear. 

In  the  recent  multijdicity  of  these  Avritings  on  Force,  as  an 
element  in  the  natural  Avorld,  Ave  find  justification  for  thus  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject.  The  ambiguities  besetting  the  term  in  its 
various  relations  have  been  rather  multiplied  than  lessened  by 
conflicting  championshi]).  Even  in  the  case  of  Heat  as  a  force 
this  comment  has  its  application.  This  great  poAver,  so  essen- 
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tial  to  life  aiul  all  existence  on  earth,  is  now  deemed  to  be  a 
mode  of  motion  of  Matter  itself;  and  its  variations  to  depend 
on  interchanges  of  such  atomic  motions,  tending  to  equalise 
their  degree,  or  cause  their  conversion  into  mechanical  or  other 
kinds  of  force.  The  main  fountain  of  Heat  to  ns,  as  well  as 
of  Light,  is  the  Sun.  This  great  body  pi’ojects,  through  the 
ether  of  intervening  s[)ace,  waves  or  impulses,  so  variously  and 
wonderfully  propertied  as  to  })roduce,  on  reaching  the  earth, 
those  several  etiects  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action,  of 
which  the  solar  spectrum  is  the  simple  but  sublime  interpreter. 
To  the  Sun,  then,  we  must  look  for  that  astonishing  initial  force^ 
whatever  it  be,  which  from  age  to  age  combines  and  emits 
those  complex  undulations  of  which  Ileat  and  Light  are  the 
exponents  to  us  on  earth,  while  they  alike  pervade  every  part 
of  the  solar  system.  Wa  may  admit  that  Heat,  as  expressed  by 
teinperatui'c  in  the  grosser  forms  of  matter,  is  simply  due  to 
intestine  movements  of  their  particles  ;  but  we  cannot  exclude 
I  the  Sun  as  the  present  primary  source  of  that  power  which 
these  motions  distribute  and  ecpialise.  The  discoveries  of 
Tyndall  show  by  what  subtle  molecular  adjustments  the  heat 
thus  received  is  prevented  from  freely  radiating  back  into 
space.  The  question  whether  the  sun  loses  by  this  unceasing 
emission  of  |K)wer — for  we  are  not  authorised  to  call  it  substance 
—and  how  this  loss,  if  real,  is  repaired,  have  been  subjected  to 
various  I’eceut  hypotheses,  but  without  any  certain  or  even 
plausible  conclusion.  If  indeed  the  notion  of  necessary  repair 
be  admitted,  we  are  called  upon  to  provide  for  more  than  two 
million  times  the  amount  which  the  sun  transmits  to  the  earth, 
such  being  the  relative  proportion  of  this  power  lost — if  lost — 
by  projection  into  circumambient  space. 

Latent  Heat  again — or  what  we  are  called  u[)on  to  regard  as 
synonymous,  latent  force  or  potential  energy^ — is  among  the 
conceptions  which  modern  science  has  embodied  in  its  doc¬ 
trines  ;  a  diHicult  conception,  indeed,  but  based  on  the  apparent 
])henomena  of  bodies  passing  successively  through  the  solid, 
fluid,  and  gaseous  states.  Even  if  Dr.  Andrews’  recent  disco¬ 
veries  did  not  throw  doubt  on  the  ititerprctation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  we  should  still  have  to  ask,  ^^’hat  is  this  latent  force 
of  Heat?  The  name  implies  an  existing  reality.  In  what  does 
this  reality  consist  ?  Theoi’y  can  only  answer,  In  some  interior 
specific  condition  or  arrangement  of  atoms,  lasting  until  excited 
to  fresh  change.  Hut  see  how  much  obscurity  hangs  over  all 
this,  when  closely^  analy'sed  I  How  much  obscurity,  too,  in 
that  general  conception  of  potential  force  or  enercjif  stored  u[» 
in  matter,  which  furnishes  so  many  startling  illustrations  to 
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the  scientific  teaching  of  tlic  day.  It  is  deemed  possible  to 
say  that  Heat  and  Light,  as  forces  or  active  powers,  absorbed 
originally  from  the  sun  by  vegetable  life  on  the  earth,  and 
following  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  coal,  have  thus  Lain 
dormant  for  untold  ages  in  a  mineral  form,  to  be  finally  extri¬ 
cated  in  the  fires  and  furnaces  of  our  own  time.  We  cannot 
disprove  this,  or  bring  other  hypothesis  to  meet  the  facts. 
But  when  we  speak  of  heat  as  a  force,  consisting  integrally  in 
certain  atomic  motions  of  bodies,  which  force  may  be  pent  up 
for  ages  in  these  atomic  recesses,  yet  ever  ready  for  extrication, 
Ave  are  bound  to  look  fairly  at  the  abstract  concej)tions  these 
things  involve,  if  indeed  they  can  be  truly  understood  in 
any  other  Avay  than  as  simply  expressing  phenomena.  The 
word  Force,  with  all  the  adjuncts  imposed  upon  it,  still  looms 
before  us,  as  a  mysterious  symbol  rather  than  an  intelligible 
reality. 

We  have  been  led  to  dwell  long  on  this  subject  from  feeling 
that  the  conception  of  Force — the  very  backbone,  Ave  may  call 
it,  of  physical  science — has  been  grievously  disjointed  by  the 
various  aiul  vague  use  made  of  the  term.  Whether  any  Avord 
or  phrase  could  be  devised  giving  moi*e  unity  to  the  idea,  and 
to  the  phenomena  it  embodies,  may  be  doubtful.  We  do  not 
ourselves  venture  to  suggest  one.  The  radical  difficulty  lies  in 
the  mysteries  of  nature  itself,  Avhlch  avc  have  not  sufficiently 
penetrated  to  draAv  this  unity  from  their  depths.  Such  difii- 
.culty  becomes  more  manifest  as  Ave  ])ursue  the  subject  into 
other  of  its  ramifications.  If  Ave  do  so  hei’e,  it  is  less  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  deficiencies  of  our  knoAvledge  than  to 
shoAV  Avhat  science  has  done,  or  is  yet  seeking  to  do,  in  the 
several  cases  Avhere  Force  is  brought  in  as  the  exponent  of 
phenomena. 

AV'e  ])ass  over  mechanical  forces,  though  to  these  also  some 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  Avill  apply.  Coming  to  Gravitation, 
Ave  arc  on  smoother  ground  as  regards  the  secpience  of  facts 
and  the  ])hraseology  expressing  them,  though  still  ignorant  of 
the  intimate  nature  of  this  great  poAver  of  the  universe.  Un¬ 
like  other  forces  in  the  sublime  simplicity  of  its  laAvs,  this  very 
simplicity  becomes  a  bar  to  research.  The  legacy  of  ignorance 
Avhich  Newton  left  behind  him,  declaring,  Avlth  the  Avonted  can¬ 
dour  of  genius,  that  he  did  so,  has  descended  to  his  successoi’s 
in  the  inquiry,  Avho  must,  in  their  turn,  bequeath  it  to  pos¬ 
terity.  Several  mathematicians  and  experimentalists  of  our 
oAvn  time — Fai*aday  among  the  latter — have  adventured  on  the 
research,  with  the  es|>ecial  object  of  bringing  (iravity  into  some 
direct  relation  Avith  the  other  forms  t)f  force,  but  hitherto  in 
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vain.  And  we  are  compelled  still  to  abide  in  the  simple  view 
of  Gravity  as  a  force  incorporate  in  matter  itself  throughout 
the  universe,  and  under  every  shape  which  matter  can  assume, 
in  our  own  or  other  worlds.  This  itself  is  a  grand  conception ; 
but  it  is  a  solitary  and  shapeless  grandeur,  which  we  might  well 
desire  to  exchange  for  more  substantial  knowledge. 

But  while  speaking  of  Gravity,  can  we  rightly  exclude  from 
the  name  or  conception  of  Force  those  repulsions  which  we  re¬ 
cognise  in  the  material  world ;  most  obviously  in  atomic  actions 
and  changes,  and  in  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena ;  but  also, 
as  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose,  in  cosmical  changes  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  globe.  Boscovich  admitted  such  repulsions 
as  a  part  of  his  theory  of  forces,  and  some  modern  physi¬ 
cists  (we  pray  for  a  hap])icr  word  denoting  them)  have  adopted 
the  same  view.  But  it  is  a  point  less  regai-ded  generally  than 
it  ought  to  be  by  those  who  think  or  write  on  this  subject. 
Other  modes  of  action,  again,  we  designate  by  the  one  short 
word,  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Centrifugal  force,  though  recognised  only  as  an  antagonism, 
yet  has  a  special  reality  as  such.  The  force  of  cohesion, 
denoting  ])crha])S  only  one  mode  of  action  of  a  larger  power, 
mast  nevertheless  be  admitted  into  use  as  the  exponent  of  veiy 
important  natural  ])henomena,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 
illustrate  than  by  this  or  other  equivalent  terms.  To  treat 
fully  indeed  of  all  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  atomic  and 
molecular  forces  of  matter  w(Hdd  be  to  till  a  volume  Avith  facts, 
theories,  and  conjectures.  The  phenomena  of  crystallisation 
alone,  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  duly'  appreciated  in  all 
their  bearings,  bring  before  us  a  marvellous  exemplification  of 
these  occult  forces  and  actions  in  the  atomic  world. 

There  yet  remain  certain  powers  in  the  world  of  creation 
which,  whatever  their  affinities  to  those  already  named,  require 
to  he  regarded  apart,  viz.,  the  Vital  Forces,  and  the  Force  of 
Volition.  In  the  first  of  these  terms  we  indicate  that  myste¬ 
rious  agency  Avhich  gives  form,  function,  and  hereditary'  suc¬ 
cession  to  all  living  organisations  of  the  earth,  affording  to 
science  jn-oblems  of  supreme  interest  and  supreme  difficulty. 
The  notion  of  a  vital  principle  has  been  rejected  by  many  phy'- 
siologists  as  unproved  and  needless.  But  here,  again,  it  is  the 
old  conflict  of  words.  That  there  is  some  power  or  force,  call  it 
what  we  will,  working  upon  matter  as  its  subject  or  instrument 
in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  various  forms  of  life ; 
and  that  this  power,  however  connected,  has  its  own  special 
character,  cannot  be  denied  without  casting  off  at  once  all  that 
our  senses  as  Avell  as  reason  teach  us.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
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transmission  of  hereditary  likeness  through  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  is  in  itself  a  volume  of  argument  on  the  subject.  To  say 
that  a  nisus,  or  force  or  forces,  inherent  in  matter  itself,  can 
create  a  series  of  living  beings  of  definite  forms  and  most  com¬ 
plex  functions,  is  either  a  naked  assertion  without  j)roof,  or  a 
virtual  admission  of  Vital  F orce  under  another  form  of  words. 
The  generation  of  life  from  life  is,  and  ])rohably  ever  will  be, 
one  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  philosojdiy.  If  asked  what 
this  Vital  Force  is,  we  may  answer  by  the  counter  questions — 
What  is  Gravitation  ?  what  that  force  which  puts  the  ether 
of  space  into  those  marvellous  motions  which  we  receive  as 
light  and  heat  ?  These  problems  are  all  of  the  same  kind, 
involving  questions  with  which  no  present  reasoning  or  con¬ 
ception  can  cope. 

We  come  last  to  a  ])ower  closely  associated  with  those  by 
which  life  is  engendered;  viz.,  the  Force  of  Volition, of  the  Will, 
an  entity  not  less  real  in  its  action  on  matter  than  any  of  those 
other  unseen  pctwers  with  which  Ave  have  been  dealing.  If, 
indeed,  Ave  phrase  the  Avhole  question  as  involving  the  Origin 
of  Force,  there  is  none  so  direct  and  explicit  in  the  relation  of 
antecedents  and  etfccts.  And  there  is  none  of  Avhich  Ave  have 
so  clear  a  knoAvledge  through  the  consciousness  of  our  OAvn 
jKAAvers.  Man  feels  that  he  has  a  Avill ;  he  knoAvs  that  his  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  forces  are  governed  by  it ;  and  he  concludes 
that  the  operation  of  forces  not  directed  by  an  intelligent  aaiU 
Avould  lead  to  the  return  of  chacts.  We  will  a  certain  bodily 
aetion,  and  the  actiem  instantly  folloAvs  ;  as  mechanical  in  ite 
effects  as  the  fall  of  a  heav'y  body  or  the  stroke  of  the  steam- 
hammer.  Whatever  definition  of  force  be  adopted,  this  eomes 
integrally  under  it;  though  the  question  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin  be  still  Avholly  unresolved.* 

If  Ave  have  pursued  this  subject  of  Force  to  the  Aveariness  of 
our  readers,  Ave  must  seek  excuse  from  the  large  part  these 
questions  are  made  to  i)lay,  in  the  science  as  Avell  as  sj)eciila- 
tioii  of  our  time,  and  from  the  frequent  confusion  intrcMluced 
by  the  vague  or  incongruous  use  of  the  Avord  itself.  We  do 
not  profess  to  have  done  more  tiian  simply  indicate  Avhat  is 
yet  wanting  to  our  consistent  comprehension  of  the  idea. 
Human  reason  is  perhaps  incompetent  to  grasj)  in  its  entirety 
this  great  problem  of  Force  ;  but  a  patient  research  into,  and 
strict  analysis  of,  phenomena  may  give  us  nearer  ap[)roach  to 

*  An  admirable  paper  by  Sir  J.  Ilerseliel,  on  the  ‘  Origin  of  Force,’ 
may  most  profitably  be  studied  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  to  all  others 
connected  Avith  the  general  problem. 
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that  unity  of  power  which  we  have  cause  to  consider  the  ulti¬ 
mate  truth.  There  is  little  chance  of  entering  per  saltum  into 
these  secret  places  of  nature.  And  the  fine  saying  of  Pascal 
may  profitably  be  remembered  :  ‘  L’univers  nousecrase.  C’est 
‘  le  privilege  de  rhomme  de  savoir  qu’il  est  ecrase.’ 

From  the  forces  moving  matter  to  the  matter  moved — a  step 
downwards,  it  might  seem,  but  which  is  in  effect  a  descent 
from  the  clouds  to  the  terra  firma  of  physical  science.  We 
might,  indeed,  plunge  into  mysteries  here  also,  if  seeking 
for  a  definition  of  Matter  in  the  abstract,  and  that  relation 
of  its  existence  to  the  percipient  mind  which  has  been  the 
metaphysical  wi’angle  of  ages.  AVhen  Mr.  Mill  somewhere 
defines  it  as  the  ‘  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,’  we  see, 
though  dimly,  what  he  means,  but  gain  nothing  by  the  defi¬ 
nition.  Fortunately,  experimental  science  is  seldom  led  far 
astray  by  the  vague  plu’ases  of  philosophy. 

It  r«^gards  matter  in  a  real  sense,  as  made  up  of  parts  or 
atoms  of  inconceivable  minuteness  and  mobility — each  atom, 
whatever  its  elementary  nature,  having  its  individual  pro¬ 
perties  and  relations  to  others,  whether  similar  or  dissimilar  in 
kind — which  properties  and  relations,  brought  into  action  by 
what  we  call  forces,  from  within  or  without,  give  origin  to  all 
the  motions,  changes,  and  endless  combinations  and  forms, 
living  and  lifeless,  which  Ave  see  around  us.  In  saying  this, 
Ave  are  denoting  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  Chemistry — that 
great  science  which,  while  embracing  some  of  the  most  im- 
jxjrtant  objects  of  human  research,  practical  as  Avell  as  purely 
scientific,  is  now  so  closely  blended  by  correlation  Avith  other 
sciences  that  all  limit  is  lost,  even  to  a  definition.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  electricity — those  of  light  and  heat  in  their  innu¬ 
merable  as2)ects, — animal  and  vegetable  physiology — even 
astronomy  and  the  mechanical  sciences,  and,  yet  more,  all  the 
practical  arts,  are  thus  interwoven  Avith  chemistry — a  union 
continually  advancing  Avith  the  advance  of  knoAvledge  ;  as  must 
of  necessity  be  the  case  in  a  science  based  on  the  elementary 
l)arts  and  motions  of  matter,  and  thus  related  to  the  forces  on 
Avhich  these  motions  depend.  The  AAord  Chemistry,  feeble  and 
partial  as  originally  applied,  noAv  appropriates  to  itself  a  vast 
space  in  the  domain  of  human  knoAvledge. 

We  have  stated  our  design  of  briefiy  illustrating  in  this 
article  some  of  the  more  marked  characteristics  and  attainments 
of  recent  science.  Before  dilating  on  that  branch  of  it  Avhich 
thus  deals  Avith  matter  through  its  infinitesimal  parts,  Ave  might 
invite  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  that  loftier  study  which 
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has  for  its  province  the  heavens  and  their  numberless  worlds. 
The  progress  of  astronomy  during  the  last  few  years  has  not 
been  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  sciences,  with  some  of 
which  it  has  become  united  by  new  and  unexpected  rela¬ 
tions.  To  the  most  remarkable  of  these  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  immediately  to  refer,  though  with  another  object.  But 
the  discoveries  due  to  spectrum  analysis,  the  greatest  astro¬ 
nomical  achievements  of  our  time,  have  been  so  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  late  number  of  this  Keview,  that  we  may  best 
avoid  repetition  by  hastening  to  another  subject,  though  loath 
to  quit  one  replete  with  grandeur  in  itself,  and  exemplifying 
so  wonderfully  the  genius  and  intellectual  prowess  of  man  in 
his  higher  grades  of  cultivation. 

We  revert  then  to  Chemistry,  the  objects  of  which  as  a  science 
and  its  rapid  and  various  progress  Ave  have  just  denoted.  Our 
further  notice,  hoAvever,  must  be  limited  to  a  few  only  of  the 
attainments  of  recent  years.  A  large  ])roportion  of  these  may  be 
said  to  belong  to,  or  to  come  in  illustration  of,  the  atomic  theory, 
of  Avhich  the  two  great  pi'ocesses  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  in 
their  most  general  sense,  are  at  once  the  exponents  and  instru¬ 
ments.  To  this  atomic  theory  avc  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
again.  Meanwhile  Ave  must  treat  of  it  here  as  practically  the 
foundation  of  modern  chemistry,  of  its  researches,  doctrines, 
and  nomenclature.  In  its  origin  a  rude  and  unformed  bequest 
of  ancient  philosophy,  it  is  noAv  fashioned  and  perfected  into  a 
system  to  Avliich  the  attributes  of  number,  Aveight,  and  pro- 
jKArtion  give  a  character  of  proof  next  to  mathematical  in  kind. 
The  ])OAver  of  predicting  results,  and  obtaining  them  after  ju’e- 
diction,  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the  chemist  of  our  day.  He 
may  feel  justly  proud  of  those  tables  Avhich,  in  the  synthetical 
exactness  of  tlieir  series,  even  Avhen  most  complex,  express  at 
once  the  certainty  of  the  facts  and  the  subtlety  of  the  ))rocesses 
by  Avhich  they  Avere  obtained.  The  gaps  in  these  series  have 
been  gradually  filled  up,  in  accordance  Avith  the  laws  of  nume¬ 
rical  proportion,  Avhich  determine  the  relations  of  atoms  in  their 
simplest  foi’in.  The  secondary  relations  of  compound  atoms,  or 
moleeules  as  they  are  distinctively  called,  shoAV  the  same  fixity 
of  combination  according  to  atomic  Aveights ;  even  the  most 
comjilex  union  of  compound  bodies  ever  taking  ])lace  in  multi¬ 
ples  of  the  combining  proportions.  Tlie  curious  facts  regarding 
chemical  equiA’alents,  or  the  substitution  of  one  elementary 
body  for  another  in  a  given  compound,  all  attest  the  same  law 
of  definite  proportions  ;  Avhich,  even  a])art  from  exj)eriment, 
might  be  presumed  a  nccessai’y  consequence  and  corollary  to 
the  atomic  theory.  Securely  aided  by  this  theory,  the  chemist 
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penetrates  deeply  into  the  intimate  constitution  of  matter ;  and 
bringing  this  knowledge  into  practice,  is  able,  by  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses,  to  extricate  the  most  brilliant  dyes  from  common  coal- 
tar;  and  to  derive  from  the  nauseous  dregs  of  distillation  various 
compounds  gifted  with  fruit  odours,  fragrant  enough  to  serve 
for  the  most  delicate  confectionary. 

These  to})ics,  however,  involve  too  many  details  to  allow  of 
our  following  them  further.  But  having  named  analysis  and 
synthesis,  the  terms  which  summarily  denote  the  processes 
nature  employs,  or  man  devises,  to  bring  about  the  changes  in 
question,  we  will  briefly  advert  to  the  new  channels,  as  they 
may  fitly  be  called,  which  have  recently  been  opened  out  to 
analytic  chemistry.  A  new  method  of  research  may  Avell  take 
rank  among  the  highest  discoveries,  when,  as  often  happens,  it 
is  the  prolific  j)areut  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  that  of  the  Spectrum  analysis  ; 
already  abounding,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  in  won¬ 
derful  results,  though  but  a  dozen  years  ago  the  bare  suggestion 
of  a  few  men  of  genius  who  looked  forward  in  advance  of  their 
time.  The  discovei-ies  due  to  it  are  cosmical  in  the  largest 
sense.  They  directly  associate  chemistry  with  astronomy,  and 
give  us  a  new  knowledge  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  which  it 
might  well  seem  beyond  human  compass  to  attain ;  but,  being 
attained,  becomes  the  best  augury  of  wliat  may  hereafter  be 
reached  by  similar  research.  Descending  from  celestial  to 
earthly  analysis,  we  may  affirm  it  as  probable  that  the  four  new 
metals — cicsium,  rubidium,  thallium,  and  indium — would  never 
have  become  known  to  man  but  for  those  delicate  spectrum 
lines,  betokening  in  each  case  the  presence  of  some  element 
hitherto  unseen  by  human  eye.  Nor  without  this  aid  should 
we  have  learnt  that  lithium,  before  deemed  one  of  the  rarest  of 
metals,  is  diffused  more  universally  than  almost  any  other  in 
the  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  matter  of  our  globe ;  attesting 
by  this  diffusion,  however  infinitesimally'  minute  the  quanti¬ 
ties  concerned,  some  hidden  use  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

From  this  method  again  w'e  obtain  further  evidence,  were 
such  necessary,  of  the  inconceivable  minuteness  of  those  atoms 
and  molecules  of  matter  which  have  hitherto  been  subjected  to 
the  grosser  processes  of  chemical  analysis.  The  detection,  by 
its  yellow  spectrum  line,  of  less  than  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain 
of  sodium  in  the  air,  is  a  striking  instance  in  point ;  and  many 
equivalent  examples  might  be  given.  In  truth,  this  very 
minuteness  of  the  idtimate  parts — the  acofiaTa  dBiaipera — of 
matter,  as  well  as  their  exquisite  mobilitv,  if  not  indeed  their 
mceasiuff  motion,  arc  necessary  to  any'  conception  we  can  form 
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of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  must  not  here  go  I 
aside  to  ])lnnge  into  the  depths  of  the  atomic  theory,  otherwise  ' 
we  might  add  to  these  jiostulates  that  of  dcferinhiote  — a 

necessity,  as  we  must  regard  it,  of  the  functions  they  j)ei'forni — 
the  oidy  key  to  the  phenomena  of  definite  j)roportions,  isomor¬ 
phism,  allotro[)y,  and  other  facts  and  doctrines  embodied  in 
chemical  science.  Adaptations,  perfect  and  constant  such  as 
these  phenomena  present,  can  hardly  co-exist  but  with  forms 
equally  perfect  and  j)crmanent.  l>ut  admitting  this,  what  system  ) 
of  atomic  morphology  can  he  constructed  to  meet  all  the  coiidl-  ‘ 
tions  of  the  problem  ?  Nearly  seventy  kinds  of  matter  are  \ 
still  elementary  to  our  knowledge.  Are  we  to  su[)pose  different  | 
figures  of  the  component  atoms  of  each  of  these?  Or  in  sight  | 
of  this  difficulty,  may  we  presume  that  many  of  them  are  really 
compounds  of  simpler  elements,  though  beyond  the  reach  of 
discovery  as  such  ?  or  allotro])ic  conditions  of  the  same  element, 
as  Dumas  conjectures  regarding  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine? 
(Questions  still  more  intricate  offer  themselves  when  we  come  | 
to  the  molecular  compounds  of  atoms.  Here  we  are  almost 
compelled,  on  physical  conditions,  to  su])posc  a  variety  of  con¬ 
figurations,  as  great  as  the  diversity  of  properties  which  these  . 
molecules  exhibit ;  and  which  are  in  no  way  more  curiously  ex-  | 
liibitcd  than  in  their  various  action  on  the  animal  economy.  A  || 
slight  difference  in  the  proportions  even  of  the  same  ingredients 
in  a  compound,  makes  the  difi'erence  between  a  food  and  a  l 
j)oison.  Professor  Tyndall’s  experiments  on  the  transmission 
of  radiant  heat  through  gases  have  already  furnished  conclu¬ 
sions  of  great  interest  to  our  knowledge  of  molecidar  j»hysics. 
We  would  willingly  look  to  his  lahoui’s  and  genius  for  further 
exploration  in  this  field  of  research. 

In  close  cminexion  with  these  ([uestions,  we  must  refer  to 
another  new  method  of  analysis — the  growth,  it  may  he  said, 
of  our  own  time.  We  allude  to  the  admirable  researches  of  I 
the  late  Master  of  the  Mint,  whose  death  (following  soon  after  I 
that  of  a  still  more  illustrious  [diilosopher)  we  have  much  cause  I 
to  de])lore.  Professor  Graham,  in  devoting  his  long  labours  to  I 
the  illustration  of  the  j)henomena  of  the  effusion  and  diffusion  jf 
of  gases  through  each  other,  and  through  intervening  septa  of  I 
different  substances,  has  done  more  than  any  other  experi-  , 
mentalist  in  matcridlisiiuj  atoms  and  molecules  to  our  compre¬ 
hension  ;  by  showing  their  distinctive  and  relative  modes  of 
action ;  their  se])aration  even  from  what  we  call  chemical  com¬ 
bination  by  other  than  chemical  reactions ;  and  their  different 
ca]>acity  and  rate  of  penetration  through  the  porous  media  used 
to  effect  this  sepai'ation.  AVhen  we  are  told  that  the  pores  of 
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graphite  (one  substance  employed  as  a  septum)  are  so  minute 
that  a  gas  cannot  pass  through  in  mass,  but  in  molecules  only, 
we  obtain  a  certain  relative  comprehension  of  atomic  elements, 
and  an  index  to  collateral  inquiry  in  this  very  interesting  branch 
of  jihysics.  Such  inquiry  cannot  fail  to  be  pursued  further.  In 
his  paper  on  the  molecular  mobility  of  gases,  Mr.  Graham 
enlarges  upon  and  justifies  the  belief  that  continual  intestine 
movement  of  atoms  or  molecules  is  an  essential  condition  of 
matter  in  a  gaseous  state,  these  movements  being  ditferent  in 
different  gases.  This  inference  indeed  is  almost  inevitable 
from  the  experiments  he  has  recorded ;  and  serves  to  interpret 
other  known  phenomena,  which  scarcely  admit  of  being  other¬ 
wise  explained. 

Let  us  here  notice  in  passing  that  Lucretius,  that  wonderful 
poet  and  the  jiredictor  of  much  that  has  been  proved  and  am¬ 
plified  by  later  research,  foreshadows  in  some  sort  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Graham  and  others,  on  the  difi'usibility  and  pene¬ 
trability  of  different  kinds  of  matter  (lib.  ii.  288,  et  set].).  His 
great  poem  deserves  to  be  read  in  its  relation  to  more  than  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  our  own  day.* 

We  might  almost  mention  among  new  modes  of  analysis, 
were  it  not  that  the  ])roducts  evade  examination,  those  beauti¬ 
ful  experiments  of  Tyndall,  in  which  he  decomposes  highly 
attenuated  vaporous  compounds  by  the  solar  or  electric  beam, 
passed  tln-ough  the  tubes  containing  them.  The  delicate  aerial 
clouds,  gradually  developed  in  these  tubes,  while  they  illustrate 
the  exquisite  atomic  tenuity  of  matter,  suggest  analogies  or 
explanations  of  other  physical  phenomena  occurring  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  well  as  remotely  in  the  universe  around  us. 

Ilefore  quitting  the  atomic  theory,  we  must  briefly  notice  the 
remarkable  conclusions  drawn  from  the  theory  of  gases  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson  and  Clarke  Maxwell,  as  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
molecules  composing  them — a  minuteness  of  which  a  hundred 
millionth  part  of  a  centimetre  is  but  an  approximate  expression. 
More  recently  again.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  denoted  what  he 
considers  evidence  of  fixed  physical  limits  to  the  smallness  of 

•  Speaking  thus  of  Lucretius,  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  few 
lines  we  have  not  seen  (juoted  in  reference  to  the  topic,  now  so  much 
discussed,  of  the  early  condition  of  man,  and  the  order  in  which  he 
successively  fasliioned  wcaixins  and  imjilements  to  his  use. 

‘  Anna  antiqua,  maims,  ungues,  dentesque  fuerunt ; 

Et  Lapides,  et  item  sylvariim  fragmina  rami. 

Posterius  Ferri  vis  est,  ^Erisiiue  rejierta. 

Sed  prior  yEris  erut  qiiain  Ferri  coynitus  usus.' 
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atoms  and  molecules — one  very  ingeniously  derived  from  the 
contact-electricity  of  metals — others  drawn  from  the  theories  of  | 
capillary  attraction,  and  from  that  of  gaseous  actions ;  severallj' 
affording  proof  that  such  limits  do  really  exist.  These  con¬ 
clusions,  though  we  can  in  no  way  contravene  them  in  theory, 
and  though  they  express  what  may  perhaps  be  called  necessary 
physical  conditions,  yet  are  hardly  determinate  enough  to 
recorded  as  scientific  truths.  The  huge  array  of  figures  Avhich 
modern  science  so  often  forces  upon  us  in  describing  each  ex-  ^ 
tremity  of  the  scale  of  magnitudes  in  nature — whether  of  matter, 
or  sjiace  or  motion — often  creates  distrust  in  men,  even  the  most 
intelligent,  not  accustomed  to  physical  evidence.  The  con¬ 
current  and  co-ordinate  nature  of  this  evidence,  and  the  ])ower 
it  so  frequently  gives  of  predicting  results,  furnish  all  needful 
reply  to  scepticism  of  this  kind.  That  it  should  exist  can 
hardly  create  surprise. 

A  word  more  we  must  say  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Mint, 
in  I’eference  to  the  most  recent  of  his  researches — tliat  which 
justified  him,  as  he  considered,  in  placing  hydrogen,  under  the 
name  of  Ilydrogenium,  among  the  metallic  bodies.  AVe  have 
little  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  ratifying  a  suspicion  which 
had  before  been  bi'oached  to  this  effect.  The  singular  resem¬ 
blance  to  metallic  alloys  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  with 
certain  metals,  sc.arcely  admits  of  other  conclusion  than  that 
this  gas,  the  lightest  of  all  known  matter,  is  itself  really  the 
vapour  of  a  very  volatile  metal !  The  most  striking  testiinonv 
is  that  derived  from  the  absoi-ption  of  hydrogen  by  ])alladiuni; 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly^  1,000  times  the  volume  of  the 
latter  metal ;  and  producing  a  compound,  strongly  characterised 
in  its  properties,  as  shown  both  in  the  results  of  charging  with 
hydrogen,  and  in  those  which  attend  and  follow  its  exclusion 
from  the  alloy'. 

This  discovery,  if  we  may  so  deem  it,  has  much  value,  not 
solely  in  itself  but  also  in  the  collateral  suggestions  it  affords. 
Familiar  as  we  seem  to  be  with  Oxygen,  there  are  still  certain 
anomalies  regarding  this  greatest  element  of  the  natural  world 
which  are  awaiting  further  solution.  Such  are  its  allotropic 
states,  and  the  true  theory  of  ozone.  The  same  may  even  more 
especially  be  said  of  that  other  great  element  Nitrogen,  so 
wonderfully  associated  with  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
globe — not  chemically,  we  are  told,  and  yet  everywhere  and 
always  present  in  such  exact  pro})ortion,  that  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suppose  some  atomic  relation  beymnd  that  of  mere  ad¬ 
mixture.  But  taking  nitrogen  singly,  as  an  element  to  our 
present  knowledge,  we  know  few  chemical  objects  better  | 
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fitted  to  stimulate  and  reward  research.  Considered  in  its 
simplest  state  as  a  gas,  it  is  chiefly  defined  by  negative  qua¬ 
lities  ;  while  in  its  compounds  it  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
violent  agents,  explosive  and  poisonous,  which  nature  or  art 
has  produced.  These  explosive  actions  arc  explamed  by  the 
phr.asc  of  instabiliti/  of  comhinutiou  applied  to  them ;  but  no 
explanation  has  yet  reached  those  by  which  living  organisms 
are  affected.  The  natural  relations,  indeed,  of  this  element  to 
animal  life,  both  in  its  structure  and  functions,  are  matter  of 
high  interest.  Xor  must  we  omit  those  recent  discoveries 
which  give  to  Nitrogen  a  cosmical  existence  in  planetary  space, 
together  with  hydrogen  and  the  several  metals  which  have 
yielded  their  lines  to  the  spectrum.  Its  relations  to  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  are  among  the  most  important  in  the 
economy  of  nature ;  while  the  strange  alloy  j)roduced  by  the 
union  of  ammonia  and  mercury  affords  suggestions  which  may 
fitly  become  the  basis  of  future  research.  Under  the  same 
view  we  would  notice  the  singular  and  exceptional  relations  of 
nitrogen  to  titanium  and  boron — all  these  things  concurring  to 
furnish  motives  as  well  as  means  for  further  inquiry. 

In  dwelling  thus  long  on  these  parts  of  chemistry,  we  have 
little  space  left  to  speak  of  the  synthetical  branch  of  the 
science ;  though  this  too  has  been  greatly  advanced  of  late 
years  by  the  labours  of  chemists  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  most  interesting  discoveries  here  are  those  which  bring 
the  chemistry  of  organic  lif  •  into  connexion  with  that  of  the 
inorganic  world.  By  procctscs  successful  in  their  subtlety, 
various  products  have  come  out  from  the  laboratory,  identical 
with  those  w  hich  were  before  considered  exclusively  due  to  the 
functions  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  In  regarding,  however, 
these  and  other  kindred  achievements,  we  must  not  view 
analysis  and  synthesis  as  oppugnant  or  detached  methods  of 
research.  The  processes  by  which  atoms  and  molecules  are 
rent  asunder  from  their  compounds  have  close  relation  to  those 
by  which  they  are  restored  to  the  same,  or  to  other  combina- 
I  tions,  often  new  and  unforeseen.  They  mutually  aid  and  abet 
i  each  other,  illustrating  in  this  that  great  law  of  continuity 
[  which  prevails  throughout  all  nature. 

In  mentioning  this  law — first  distinctly  stated  by  Leibnitz, 
but  yerified  and  largely  amplified  since — we  may  again  briefly 
advert  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Andrews,  annulling 
the  old  view  that  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  forms  are 
severally  assumed  per  saltum,  and  proving  a  continuous  and 
gradual  change  from  one  of  these  states  to  another,  subject 
to  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure.  These  researches  we  regard 
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as  highly  important ;  not  solely  in  relation  to  the  theory  of 
gaseous  bodies,  but  also  to  the  doctrines  of  heat,  and  generally 
to  all  phenomena  in  which  atomic  actions  are  conccimed. 

We  cannot  close  this  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  chemical 
science  Avithout  adverting  to  one  great  hiatus  (vafde  dejlendus, 
Ave  may  add)  in  this  great  department  of  knoAvledge ;  the  Avant, 
namely,  of  some  single  System  of  Chemistry,  Avhich,  basing  its 
classification  and  nomenclature  on  philosophical  theory,  may 
give  true  relation  and  congruity  to  facts,  noAv  become  a])palling 
from  their  multitude  and  various  lnter])retation.  We  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  four  several  A^olumes,  the  AA'orks  of 
chemists  of  high  and  merited  eminence ;  each  adopting  and 
carrving  into  details  its  oAvn  special  principles  of  arrangement 
and  nomenclature.  In  some  cases  these  differences  involve 
cardinal  ])oints  of  chemical  theory.  In  all  cases  they  are 
embarrassing  to  the  student ;  and  very  especially  so  in  organic 
chemistry,  the  neAvest  and  most  arduous  de]>artinej»t  of  the 
science.  Still,  Ave  can  hardly  feel  surprise  at  the  deficiency  Ave 
state,  seeing  the  enormous  comjdexities  of  the  subject ;  aug¬ 
menting  rather  than  diminishing  AA’ith  the  discoveries  succes¬ 
sively  made  and  the  ncAv  objects  and  methods  disclosed.  The 
A'arious  ])rohlems  left  only  partially  solved  regarding  atoms  and 
molecules — their  figure,  magnitude,  motion,  relative  Aveights  | 
and  affinities — may  aa  cII  cx])lain  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  one 
single  system,  sufficient  and  ])ennanent.  Take  the  example  of 
Avhat  are  called  ‘compound  i-adlcals’ — particular  compounds 
having  fixity  enough  to  act  as  bases  in  other  combinations. 
This  conception  is  forced  upon  us  by  facts;  hut  these  facts 
admit  of  being  differently  construed,  and  actually  are  so  by 
different  chemists.  With  all  this,  avc  cannot  doid)t  that  Science, 
advancing  in  CA'cry  direction,  Avill  eventually  construct  some 
chemical  system  more  sim})le  and  complete  than  any  we  now 
possess ;  though  still  not  reaching  that  principle  of  unity  and 
power  toAvards  Avhich,  as  a  basis,  the  asj)irations  of  all  scientific 
men  are  directed. 

From  Chemistry  Ave  come,  by  the  correlation  of  numerous 
phenomena,  to  Electricity — that  Avonderful  element — scarcely  [ 
three  centuries  ago  recognised  only  in  the  flashes  of  the  thun¬ 
derstorm,  or  in  the  trivial  attractive  poAver  of  amber  and  a  few 
other  bodies — now  knoAvn  to  us  as  one  of  the  great  poAvers  of 
theuniver.se  ;  penetrating  and  pervading  all  matter,  and  jwesent 
under  one  form  or  other  in  every  act  of  physical  change.  In  no 
department  of  science  has  the  research  of  the  ju’csent  century 
been  more  active  and  successful.  The  advance  of  later  years 
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iiuleed  has  consisted  not  so  much  in  tlie  discovery  of  new  ele¬ 
mentary  laws,  as  in  the  application  of  those  already  known. 
Xew  inodes  of  evolution,  and  augmentation  of  jiower  through 
induction  and  the  conversion  of  mechanical  into  electrical  force, 
furnish  notable  instances  of  such  progress.  And  yet  more 
those  inventions,  admirable  alike  for  their  genius  and  boldness, 
by  which  the  Electric  Telegraph  has  been  spread  over  the  globe, 
and  subjected  to  man’s  control  even  in  the  uttermost  depths  of 
its  ocean  channel.  The  relations  of  Electricity  to  Magnetism, 
though  the  identity  of  the  element  of  power  is  proved,  have 
received  little  further  development ;  and  many  obscure  questions 
are  here  awaiting  solution  from  some  higher  law  yet  undis¬ 
covered.  The  influence  of  electricity  on  the  vital  functions 
is  still  a  very  unsettled  problem,  and  the  conflicting  results 
obtained  by  experiment  impair  the  evidence  which  Science  re¬ 
quires  for  their  adoption. 

But  the  great  mystery  here,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi¬ 
nate,  centres  in  the  simple  question.  What  is  Electricity  ? 
what  the  actual  nature  of  the  element  thus  Avouderfully  pro¬ 
pertied,  and,  as  Ave  have  reason  to  believe,  fulfilling  in  other 
and  remote  worlds  the  functions  through  Avhich  Ave  know  it  in 
our  OAvn  ?  In  that  general  conception  of  the  Unity  of  Creation, 
expresseel  heretofore  in  the  phenomena  of  Light  and  Gi'avita- 
tion.but  noAV  enforced  upon  us  by  so  many  neAv  and  unexpected 
evidences,  Ave  cannot  refuse  to  admit  Electricity  as  one  of  those 
great  cosmical  agents  Avhich  combine  and  control  the  elements 
of  poAver  and  action  in  the  universe  at  large. 

But  reason  is  not  to  be  satisfied  Avith  magniloquent  jdirases. 
The  question  comes  back  upon  us,  AVhat  is  Electricity  ?  It  is 
one  Avhich  has  tried,  but  vainly,  the  genius  of  many  philoso¬ 
phers  of  our  time,  Faraday  among  the  latest.  True  genius 
like  his  ean  afford  to  admit  failure,  and  is  ever  ready  to  make  the 
confession.  The  question  still  remains  unsolved ;  a  problem  for 
the  labours — or,  it  may  be,  for  some  felicitous  accident — of  the 
future.  We  have  spoken  of  electricity  as  an  element,  but  this 
term  does  nothing  more  than  shelter  elementary  ignorance  of 
its  nature.  With  all  our  various  kuoAvledge  of  electrical  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  first  letters  are  yet  Avanting  to  the  alphabet  of  the 
science.  We  speak  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  of  poles 
and  currents,  of  induction,  of  quantity  and  intensity,  of  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  actions,  &c.,but  Ave  still  conceive  and  define  these 
conditions  solely  by  their  effects.  The  question  still  recurs, 
IVhat  is  Electricity  ? 

No  step  can  be  made  to  its  ansAver  Avithout  facing  another 
question.  Is  Electricity  a  material  ayent,  special  in  its  en- 
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(lowmoiits  as  suoli  ?  Or  is  it  merely  a  pro])erty  or  condition  of 
matter,  deriving  its  plienomena  from  the  atomic  and  molecular 
changes  which  matter  in  its  many  known  forms  is  ever  under¬ 
going?  To  halt  before  this  question  is  virtually  to  suspend 
inquiry.  But  have  we  not  cogent  reason,  taking  the  largest 
view  of  the  jdieuomena,  for  regarding  electricity  as  itself  a 
material  element  1  The  methods  by  which  we  elicit,  accumu¬ 
late,  and  conduct  it,  whatever  theoretical  difficulties  they  in¬ 
volve,  are  far  better  comprehended  u])on  this  hypothesis  than 
under  the  vague  view  of  their  depending  on  atomic  actions  of 
the  bt>dies  electrically  afi'ected.  To  speak  of  j>olar  states  or 
chemical  changes  in  the  atoms  of  matter  as  constitutinq  eloc- 
tricitv,  is  but  to  hide  the  real  difficulty.  In  electrical  actions 
there  is  somethin;/  enolred — a  power  capable  of  conduction  to 
unlimited  distances  with  equal  velocity  to  that  of  light.  This 
conduction,  as  it  occurs  through  wires,  bears  cogently  on  the 
question.  The  differences  of  effect  jwoduced  by  the  varying 
material,  thickness  and  length  of  these  conductoi’s,  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  other  views  than  that  of  a  s]>ecific  agent ; 
acting  in  a  certain  ratio  to  its  ([uantlty  and  intensity,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  l)eiug  estimated  under  these  relations.  The  ju’operties 
of  quantity  and  intensity,  and  still  more  the  faculty  of  being 
concentrated  and  accumulated  within  determinate  s/aires,  espe¬ 
cially  characterise  electricity,  and  associate  it  closely  with  those 
cf>nditions  which  designate  matter  to  our  knowledge. 

If  we  admit  this,  another  question  at  once  arises.  Can  we 
identify  this  electric  element  with  any  other  knoAvn  agent  in 
the  natural  Avorld  ?  What  Ave  needfully  require,  is  some 
agent  cosmical  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  Avord,  since  the  elec¬ 
tric  influence  is  present  not  solely  in  the  atomic  and  molecular 
changes  of  matter,  but  in  regions  of  space  far  beyond  our 
sphere.  This  universality  led  Faraday  to  conjecture  some 
direct  conne.xion  betAveen  the  force  of  gravitation  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  |>ower;  but  he  failed  in  finding  any  cxj)erimeutal  j)roof  of 
this  hypothesis,  and  avoAved  the  failure. 

But  before  hurrying  to  the  theory  of  a  ncAv  and  special  ])OAver 
(a  bare  assumption,  complicating  yet  more  the  knotty  problem 
of  the  elementary  forces),  Ave  arc  bound  to  see  Avhether  any  | 
natural  element,  already  recognised,  Avill  so  far  answer  the  con¬ 
ditions  rc(iuired  as  to  be  plausible  in  itself,  and  not  to  involve  j 
any  jthysical  imimssibility.  Such  element  Ave  venture  to  believe  £ 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Ether  of  Space',  and  as  this  I 
hyp(*tlicsis,  though  not  Avholly  ncAv  to  science,  has  yet  been  [ 
only  ]>artially  adAocated,  Ave  must  ask  to  be  alloAved  a  feAv  f 
words  in  its  illustration.  I 
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Under  the  provisional  name  of  Ether  we  recognise  in  space 
around  us,  a  medium  capable  of  transmitting  the  direct  and 
rcHected  waves  of  Light  and  Heat ;  and  itself  physically  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  transmission.  While  forced  to  call  this  medium 
impouderuble,  its  materiality  must  be  inferred  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  functions  it  performs.  Vast  and  complex  though 
these  be,  we  cannot  limit  them  to  outer  space  only.  We  find 
full  evidence  from  ojitical  and  other  phenomena  that  Ether 
iiiter-|)enetrates  and  pervades  the  ilensest  bodies  on  wliicli  it 
pours  its  waves.  May  we  not  assume  the  fact  generally,  that 
wliere  it  comes  into  contact  with  our  atmosphere  and  the 
grosser  forms  of  terrestrial  matter,  it  assumes  other  condi¬ 
tions  and  jiropertics  than  when  diffused  equably  and  continu¬ 
ously  through  space?  Kcflectcd  and  I’efracted  we  know  its 
waves  to  be.  iNIay  they  not  also  be  condensed,  accumulated, 
evolved,  conducted  in  currents,  and  otherwise  modified  by  the 
kind  of  matter  thus  pervaded,  and  the  changes  this  undergoes 
from  other  causes  acting  upon  it  ?  Without  assuming  a 
knowledge  we  do  not  possess  of  the  infinitesimal  actions  of 
the  atoms  and  molecules  of  matter,  we  may  at  least  deem  it 
certain  that  the  agency  of  ether  impinging  upon  and  ])ene- 
trating  them,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  phenomena  exj)rcssed  by 
light  and  heat  only ;  or  that  its  elasticity,  tenuity,  velocity  of 
wave-motion,  &c.  remain  unaltered,  when  coming  into  that 
close  atomic  coalescence  which  all  analogy  tells  us  to  be  the 
condition  of  most  energetic  physical  action. 

If  failing  to  bring  direct  proof  of  the  presence  of  ether  in 
these  subtle  phenomena,  let  us  see  whether  electricity  may  not 
fairly  be  Invoked  as  its  representative  and  real  substitute.  What, 
in  short,  is  there  to  forbid  the  concej»tion  that  electricity  is  the 
ether  itself — not  existing  as  when  diffused  through  inter-plane¬ 
tary  and  stellar  s})ace,  but  from  its  embotliment  with  terrestrial 
matter — solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous — quickened  into  new'  condi¬ 
tions  ;  acting  or  acted  iq)on  in  all  atomic  changes;  and  in 
certain  of  these  extricated  in  such  quantity  and  manner  as  to 
become  a  power  in  the  hands  of  man  ?  Can  an  agent  such  as 
we  must  supj)Ose  ether  to  be,  lie  dormant  in  the  innermost  in¬ 
terstices  of  matter,  while  the  smallest  change  of  condition, 
even  by  friction  or  the  simple  apposition  of  different  bodies, 
awakens  another  pow'er  within  them  into  life  and  energy  ?  Is 
it  jwobablc  or  possible  that  two  distinct  elements  should  coexist 
in  the  same  Interstitial  spaces,  with  separate  relations  to  the 
matter  thus  environing  them?  We  put  these  lafints  inter¬ 
rogatively,  but  they  are  surely  such  as  may  sanction  hypothesis. 


ill  default  of  any  more  absolute  answer  to  the  question  ‘  What 
‘  is  Electricity?’ 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  current  in  its  close  approxi¬ 
mation  to  that  of  the  ether  waves  of  Light,  may  he  admitted 
into  the  argument  for  identity.  All  sueh  facts  give  proof  of 
the  astonishing  subtlety  and  mobility  of  the  element  concerned, 
and  of  its  capacity  to  assume  altered  physical  aspects  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ponderable  forms  of  matter. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  vindicate  this  hypothesis  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  all  the  jdienoniena  of  electricity,  when  every  other 
theory  has  failed  to  interpret  them.  The.  problem  of  the  two 
electricities  embraces  the  most  arduous  of  these  questions 
— departing  from  all  recognised  properties  of  other  powers, 
and  still  a  barrier  to  the  boldest  conjecture.  But  there 
is  nothing  here  to  contradict  the  view  of  ether  as  the  agent 
concerned — nothing  certaiidy  to  establish  the  claim  of  any 
other  element.  The  ditticulty  being  ofiual  and  alike  under  any 
hyi)othesis  may  fairly  be  eliminated  from  the  argument.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  magnetic  relations  of  electricity, 
which  in  the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  and  magnetic  lines 
of  force ;  of  magne-crystallic  action,  and  of  the  direct  action 
of  the  magnet  on  electric  currents,  offer  many  questions  of 
supreme  ditticulty,  but  not  more  insuperable  on  the  view  which 
identifies  the  electric  clement  with  ether  than  on  any  other. 

Several  other  points  might  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  hyj)o- 
thesis,  had  wo  space  for  them, — such  as  the  meteorological 
relations  of  electricity,  and  the  wonderful  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  crystalline  texture  in  connexion  Avith  light  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Still,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  argument  is  one 
of  presumption  only,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  its  condi¬ 
tions  will  never  probably  get  beyond  this.  But  we  think  that 
it  merits  to  be  brought  thus  far  before  our  readers,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  plausibility,  and  as  an  example  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  Avhich  are  now  currently  discussed  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  third  of  iSI.  Laugel’s  volumes  comes  before  us  entitled 
‘  Problemes  de  la  Vie,’  a  title  expressing  at  once  the  mysteries 
of  the  subject,  and,  to  those  who  have  read  his  preceding 
volumes,  the  line  of  thought  and  argument  -he  is  likely  to 
pursue  in  dealing  Avith  them.  Leaning  toAvards  materialism, 
yet  not  in  the  same  hard  and  exclusive  sense  as  VirschoAv, 
Vogt,  and  other  Gennan  Avriters,  he  seeks,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  bring  vital  functions  Avithin  the  domain  of  ordinary  physics ; 
and  argues,  as  others  have  done,  against  the  use,  or  abuse,  of 
those  terms,  ‘  vital  principle,’  ‘  vital  force,’  ‘  vital  energy,’ 
Avhich  have  been  employed  to  veil  our  ignorance  of  the  reality. 
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Kef'rainiiig  Iroiii  analysis,  or  any  general  adoption  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  we  think  it  better  to  present  to  our  readers  a  summary 
view  (in  seipiel  to  an  article  many  years  ago)  of  what  science 
and  speculatii)!!  are  still  doing  in  this  ample  fiehl  of  inquiry. 

The  first  of  the  "  Problems  of  Life  ’  lies  in  the  question 
‘  What  is  Life?  ’  It  has  undergone  a  dozen  definitions  ;  some 
by  eminent  authorities,  but  all  liable  more  or  less  to  objections 
from  error,  incouq»letencss,  or  obscurity.  The  pn)blem  has 
pressed  iq)on  every  age  of  mankind,  and  in  our  own  time  has 
been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  latest  discoveries  of 
physical  science.  Still,  however,  we  need  a  definition  which 
may  satisfy  all  the  conditions  without  becoming  valueless  from 
its  generality.  TTiat  given  us  by  Aristotle,  though  clouded 
by  some  terms  of  Greek  philosophy,  is  as  good  as  any  that 
have  succeeded  it.  The  well-known  definition  of  Bichat,  ‘  La 
‘  vie  est  I’ensemble  des  fonctions  qui  rcsisteut  ii.  la  mort,’  and 
that  of  the  Encyclopedie,  ‘  La  vie  est  le  contrairc  de  la  mort,’ 
are  too  epigrannnatically  negative  to  be  of  any  use.  They  omit 
too  tliat  which  is  the  very  essence  of  all  life,  viz.,  the  faculty 
of  repi’oducing  life,  more  or  less  like  in  kind  to  itself.  No 
definition  can  be  good  which  docs  not  include  the  condition  of 
an  organisation,  capable  by  sexual  or  other  means  of  such  re¬ 
production. 

We  think,  too,  that  Time  should  be  admitted  as  one  clement 
in  the  definition  sought  for.  Every  form  of  life,  endlessly 
dissimilar  though  these  be,  has  its  average  period  and  limit  of 
existence,  as  well  as  a  certain  defined  chronometry  of  all  its 
functions.  Growth,  maturity,  final  decay,  and  death,  belong 
to  living  organisation  in  its  very  shape  on  earth. 

An  eminent  philosopher  of  our  own  time  describes  Life  as 
‘  consisting  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations 
‘  to  external  relations,’ — a  definition  which  loses  value  in  its 
generality.  A  power  of  adjustment  indeed  brings  us  close  to 
that  conception  of  a  vital  principle,  which  we  have  just  noticed 
as  one  of  the  vexed  (questions  of  physiology.  We  alluded  to 
it  cursorily  Avhen  speaking  of  the  Vital  Forces;  but  must  add 
a  few  Avords  here,  to  denote  more  explicitly  Avhat  Av^e  think  to 
be  the  true  conclusion  on  the  matter.  We  cannot  assert  on 
actual  proof  that  Life  is  engendered  by,  or  engenders,  any 
power  or  force  peculiar  to  itself.  Nevertheless  in  recognising, 
which  Ave  must  do,  that  there  is  some  definite  mode  of  action 
in  living  bodies,  giving  to  them  forms  and  properties  unknoAvn 
elsewhere  in  nature,  and  transforming  knoAvn  forces  so  as  to 
appropriate  them  to  the  peculiar  functions  of  Life,  avc  virtually 
admit  a  special  and  characteristic  poAver,  call  it  Avhat  we  will. 
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The  facts  connected  with  generation  and  those  of  hereditary 
resemblance,  are  alone  sufficient  to  point  to  some  cause,  phy- 
sical  it  may  be,  but  not  known  to  us  by  actual  identity  or 
analogy  with  any  other  physical  power. 

AVhence  but  from  some  such  cause — occult  to  us — can  it  be 
that  a  single  germ  or  germs,  proteine  or  protoplasm  (the  names 
here  signify  little)  should  evolve  by  gradual  accretion  of 
matter,  the  likeness  of  an  anterior  being,  even  in  minute 
peculiarities  of  form  and  feature ;  these  same  peculiarities, 
morbid  as  well  as  natural,  often  recurring,  after  one  or  two 
generations  have  been  interposed?*  Tlic  animal  economy 
throughout,  in  its  instincts  as  well  as  structure,  enforces  the 
same  conclusion — a  negative  one  it  may  be  called,  but  it  is 
better  to  rest  in  this  than  to  attempt  a  blind  and  useless  defini¬ 
tion.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  eaists  sumethiny  we  do 
not  comprehend.  The  controversy  now  going  on  will  con¬ 
tinue,  because  we  possess  no  crucial  ju’oof,  or  argument  to 
close  it.  In  this  it  is  like  many  other  questions,  similarly 
contested. 

In  what,  and  how,  and  when,  did  Life  begin  on  onr  globe? 
In  its  lowest  aspects,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  we  see  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  few  material  elements,  aggregated  under  the 
simplest  forms;  with  few  organic  functions,  yet  these  such  in 
kind  as  to  preserve  existence  for  a  certain  time — to  provide  for 
a  succession  of  similar  existences — and  this  fulfilled,  to  expire. 
From  these  simple  conditions  (taking  animal  life  as  best  for 
illustration)  we  find  a  series  rising  upwards  to  forms  and 
functions  the  most  complex  and  complete.  In  no  part  of  this 
ascending  scale  is  there  any  wide  gap ;  what  in  many  cases 
seemed  such,  having  been,  partially  at  least,  filled  up  by'  recent 
discovery  in  the  living  or  the  fossil  world.  However  this  series 
may  have  begun,  and  whether  it  has  been  Avorked  out  by'  deri¬ 
vation  or  evolution  within  itself,  or  by'  successive  acts  of 
creative  pow'er,  equally'  must  w'c  affirm  the  unity  of  the  Avhole, 
and  the  necessity'  of  a  First  and  Supreme  designing  Cause.  If 
the  endless  forms,  functions,  and  instincts  of  Life  which  surround 

•  Tlii.s  ])roblein,  il’  it  could  be  .solved,  Avould  carry  u.s  liir  deeper 
into  the  arcana  of  creation  than  any  other  attainment  of  science.  Mr. 
D.irwin,  feeling  thislully',  has  in  his  last  work,  modo.stly  but  very  inge¬ 
niously'  encountered  the  tjuestion  by  an  hypothesis,  Avhich,  if  unproved, 
and  in  its  nature  incapable  of  proof,  is  at  least  as  ])robable  as  any'  that 
can  be  devised.  Ilis  chapter,  entitled  I’angenesi.s,  deserves  to  be 
studied,  if  but  to  c.all  attention  to  what  Ave  may  term  the  necessities  of 
the  i)roblem. 
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us  he  derived  by  jirogressive  changes  in  unmeasured  time  from 
a  few  primitive  types  of  being,  such  changes  bespeak  certain 
vital  laws  acting  on  matter,  through  and  concurrently'  ivith  the 
other  great  forces  of  the  natural  world.  Under  aiiy’^  and  every 
view  of  the  subject,  intention  by  a  higher  power,  however 
obscure  to  man  as  the  interpreter,  is  manifest  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole — the  sole  standing  point  to  our  reason,  when  re¬ 
garding  the  origin,  varieties,  and  perpetuation  of  animal  life  on 
the  earth. 

This  recognised,  we  are  better  prepared  to  meet  the  several 
questions  which  science  has  suggested,  or  speculation  created, 
upon  the  subject.  And  the  first  we  encounter  here  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous ;  that,  namely,  which  respects  ‘  Spontaneous 
‘  (ireneration  ;  ’  an  inquiry  beciueathed  to  us  in  a  vague  form 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  recently'  revived  under  conditions 
of  very  delicate  experimental  research.  The  question  simjily 
is— Can  matter  of  any  kind,  under  any  circumstances,  gene¬ 
rate  life,  without  the  presence  of  the  ova  or  germs  of  prior 
life  ?  Though  the  iiuiuiry  has  ajiplied  itself  only  to  the  lower 
forms  of  infusoria,  whose  motions  under  the  microscope  may 
almost  be  called  a  mockerv  of  life,  yet  it  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
whatever  the  issue ;  involving,  as  it  does,  in  connexion  with 
recent  doctrines  of  derivation  and  development,  the  whole 
question  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth.  This  interest  is 
testified  by  the  keenness  of  ct)ntroversy  going  on.  The  careful 
and  refined  researches  of  Pasteur  and  Pouchet,  on  op})osite  sides 
of  the  question,  in  F ranee,  have  been  carried  forward  by  Eng¬ 
lish  observers,  with  not  less  skill  in  experiment ;  yet  the  con¬ 
test  still  goes  on,  even  angrily,  as  to  these  units  of  creation ; 
whether  the  old  doctrine  shall  be  maintained,  ‘  Omtie  vicum  a 
‘  I'/rw,’  or  whether  inorganic  matter  may  not,  under  certain 
conditions,  assume  the  lower  characters  of  life  ? 

If  called  upon  to  give  any  judgment  where  assertions  are 
thus  conflicting,  and  the  tests  of  ti’uth  so  difficult,  it  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  former  t)f  these  opinions  ;  Avhile  admitting  that 
we  have  no  absolute  proof  to  gainsay  the  latter.  One  might 
well  borroAV  hero  the  phrase  of  ‘  De  minimis  non  curat  lex','  for 
the  objects  are  too  small  and  evanescent  to  furnish  the  evidence 
required  for  conviction.  Put  the  question  is  still  under  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  inquiry,  even  Avithout  any  positive  issue,  Avill 
probably  disclose  collateral  secrets  in  that  gi'eat  volume  of 
nature,  AA’hich  is  noAV  so  diligently  explored. 

We  have  no  room  to  s))eak  of  those  many  recent  discoveries 
in  Zoology  and  fossil  (ieology,  illustrating  at  once  the  ancient 
conditions  of  the  earth,  and  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life, 
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which  have  successively  existed  and  been  extinguished  on  its  ; 
surface.  Vast  as  is  now  the  catalogue  of  animal  species,  or  I 
what  are  called  such,  every  year  is  adding  to  it.  Nothing 
indeed  more  startles  contemplation  than  the  tjuanfifi/  of  life 
upon  the  earth.  Around  us,  above  us,  below  us — air,  ocean, 
lake,  river,  mountain,  plain,  and  forest — all  nature  teems  with 
it ;  from  the  whale,  elephant,  builalo,  and  eagle,  down  to  the 
monads  and  vibrios  of  infusorial  life.  And  in  tliis  contcmitla* 
tion  we  must  inelude  tiie  great  law  of  nature  which  makes  > 
animal  lite,  in  its  every  shape  and  grade,  depend  for  evolution 
and  maintenanee  upon  life  already  existing — a  law  strikingly 
attested  even  in  those  parasitic  creations,  now  so  numerously 
catalogued  as  to  form  a  distinct  |)ortion  of  natural  science. 
Death  is  the  transmigration,  not  of  behaj,  but  of  the  materials  of 
beiiif/  mto  new  h>rms  and  modes  of  existenee.  And  connected 
with  this  law  we  are  called  upon  to  recognise  another  fact  in  the 
general  scheme  of  ereation — viz.,  the  obvious  and  constant  j 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  succession,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  individual  lives.  Among  the  insects,  it  is  common  to 
find  those  jn’opagating  life  perish  as  soon  as  this  function  is 
fulfilled.  We  cannot  explain  these  things,  but  must  admit 
their  reality.  ' 

Still  less  can  we  with  our  reason  eonfront  another  problem 
of  much  deeper  interest — viz.,  the  relation  of  ^lan  to  the  other 
forms  of  animal  creation  peopling  the  earth.  Surrounded  on 
every  side  by  living  beings — using  them,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  as  food,  and  even  inhaling  them  with  every  breath, 
this  question  inevitably  and  closely  presses  upon  human  thought. 
In  one  point  (and  that  the  very  important  doctrine  of  deriva¬ 
tion  )  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  Darwinian  theory  ;  and 
carries  much  of  present  and  future  controversy  with  it  in  this 
connexion.  But  there  are  other  and  less  equivocal  modes 
of  viewing  the  relation  of  Man  to  other  animals.  The  simplest 
is  that  which  regards  him  as  the  head  of  the  living  creation— 
the  latest  probably,  certainly  the  loftiest,  in  that  long  series  of 
existences,  which  we  follow'  downwards  till  animal  life  is  lost  in 
the  lower  organisms  of  the  vegetable  world.  But  this  is  a 
feeble  outline  of  all  that  the  question  involves.  Within  the 
series  just  denoted  lie  whole  volumes  of  facts,  inviting  or 
almost  compelling  research.  The  careless  thinker  may'  let  his 
reason  go  to  sleep  on  this  admitted  human  sii|)remacy.  The 
j)hiloso})her,  looking  on  the  dog  crouched  at  his  feet,  sees  in 
him  an  animal  with  organisation  variously  akin  to  his  own, 
and  some  senses  even  more  perfect — with  intelligence,  memory, 
feelings,  and  passions  of  the  same  kind,  however  differing  in 
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degree  and  manner  of  use — with  appetites  and  necessities  of 
life  similar  also,  though  more  in  subordination  to  instincts  and 
hereditary  habits  of  the  species.  The  idle  spectator  gazes  on 
the  anthropoid  ape  with  mere  merriment  at  this  mockery  of 
human  form  and  gesture — fjbtfirjfiaTa  rrjs  avdpbi-rriirtjs  — as 

Aristotle  calls  it.  The  mail  of  deeper  thought  cannot  stand  in 
face  of  these  creatures  without  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  mysteidous  scheme  which  has  brought 
them  thus  near  to  himself  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Pascal  says,  ‘  11  est  dangereux  de  troj)  faire  voir  a  riiomme 
‘  combien  il  est  cgal  aux  betes  sans  lui  montrer  sa  grandeur. 
‘  II  est  encore  dangereux  de  lui  trop  faire  voir  sa  grandeur 
‘  sans  sa  bassesse.’  The  caution  is  chiefly  needed  for  philo¬ 
sophers,  since  to  mankind  at  large  familiarity  disguises  this 
great  wonder  of  the  world  of  life.  How  few  fairly  accost  the 
question,  ‘  W'hence  and  why  this  astonishing  [)rofusion  and 
‘  variety  of  animal  existence,  not  solely  that  now  under  our 
‘  eyes,  but  what  has  been  entombed  during  uncounted  ages  in 
‘  the  rocks  beneath  our  feet  ?  ’  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
contended  that  the  great  scheme  of  creation  had  Alan  solely  in 
view.  These  innumerable  vestiges  of  life,  at  periods  far  ante¬ 
cedent  to  his  own  time  on  earth,  might  alone  suffice  to  disprove 
this.  Equally  is  it  negatived  by  our  knowledge  of  existing 
life.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  were  such  vague 
affirmation  worth  having,  that  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
animal  creation,  counted  by  species,  has  any  direct  relation  or 
ministry  to  Alan.  He  is  at  the  summit  of  the  series,  and  in  his 
highest  cultivation  far  above  the  summit ;  but  still  he  is  a 
member  of  this  series,  and  to  be  regarded  as  such. 

We  here  approach  a  very  interesting  relation  of  Alan 
to  the  inferior  animals ;  one  involving  the  whole  question  of 
reason  and  instinct,  and  beset  with  difficulties  not  easy  to  over¬ 
come.  Broadly  speaking,  indeed,  we  may  assert,  that  in  the 
whole  scale  of  being  from  Alan  downwards,  these  two  faculties 
are  found  in  inverse  ratio  to  one  another.  But  in  reality  it  is 
often  wholly  impossible  to  se[)arate  them.  They  co-exist,  and 
are  in  such  way  blended  together,  that  each  has  power  to 
modify  or  contravene  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  exactly 
in  other  animals  faculties  and  functions,  which  we  find  it  hard 
enough  to  define  in  oui’selves ;  and  it  is  only  by  taking  the 
most  characteristic  cases  of  reason  and  instinct  in  animals  that 
we  can  i-ightiy  discriminate  between  them.  A"et  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  a  momentous  one,  and  especially  interesting  in  relation 
to  Alan  as  the  intellectual  ruler  of  the  earth. 

Had  we  space  for  it  much  might  be  said  regarding  that 
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faculty  of  reason  among  the  higher  animals,  both  wiki  and 
domesticated,  to  which  we  have  already  slightly  alluded.  Its 
existence  is  familiarly  recognised  in  the  phrases  habitually 
apj)lled  to  them  ;  yet  this  very  liimiliarity  enfeebles,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  that  sentiment  of  wonder  Avhich  the  fact 
might  well  inspire.  Of  their  reasoning  faculty,  no  haj)j)ier 
detinitit>n  can  be  given  than  that  of  Cuvier :  ‘  Leur  iutelli- 
‘  gence  execute  des  operations  du  mcme  genre.’  Milton  says 
in  more  guarded  phrase,  ‘  They  reason  not  contemptibly.’ 
Locke,  while  conceding  reason,  denied  to  them  the  power  of 
kwinlng  ‘  abstract  or  general  ideas.’  Taking  the  simplest 
view,  we  may  attirm  with  Cuvier,  that  the  kind  of  reason  is 
virtually  the  same,  however  nari’ow'  in  its  scope  and  combi¬ 
nations.  The  mute  syllogism  of  the  monkey',  or  the  dog,  or 
ele})hant,  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  might  be  translated  into 
speech  or  writing.*  It  is  less  easy  to  speak  of  reflection  as  a 
part  of  their  intelligence,  and  yet  this  term  cannot  well  be 
excluded.  That  they  ])ossess  and  largely  emj)loy'  the  memory 
of  objects  and  events  is  indisputable ;  but  we  have  not  equal 
])roof  as  to  that  more  intellectual  faculty  of  recollection — the 
fjLV)')fj,r]  <Tvv6sTiK}j — to  which  the  mind  of  ^lan  owes  so  much  of 
its  power  and  attainments.  Another  question  occurs  as  to 
their  power  of  forecasting  the  future.  An  old  Hnglish  writer 
speaks  of  ‘  the  boon  to  animals  that  they  are  nescient  of  evils 
‘  to  come.’  Partially'  this  mav  be  true  even  as  to  the  highest; 
but  we  cannot  deny  them  the  simple  faculty  of  anticipating 
events  near  at  hand,  and  which  come  into  sequence  with  others 
of  wonted  occurrence.  To  these  intellectual  faculties  we  may 
add  one  more  in  the  sense  of  humour f  &o  conspicuous  in  many 
animals,  though  not  duly  noticed  in  the  inference  it  affords. 
The  gambols  and  sly  artifices  of  monkeys  well  depicture  the 
sj)orts  and  tricks  of  human  childhood.  The  dog,  toying  with 
his  master,  or  gambolling  with  other  dogs,  evinces  his  feeling  of 
fun  as  ])lainly  as  if  it  Avere  ])ut  into  words.  And  reflection 
will  show  hoAV  much  lies  beneath  this  single  and  simple  fact. 

As  respects  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  animals  thus 
near  to  our  confines,  avc  must  regard  them  as  alike  in  kind  to 
those  Avhich  comjwsc  the  moral  nature  of  man,  though  very 
different  in  objects,  and  wanting  the  nice  shades  of  hinnau 
character  in  its  various  grades  of  cultivation.  Without  running 
into  subtle  distinctions  of  name  or  nature,  it  is  enough  to  recite 

*  Cicero  indeed  speaks  of  the  ‘  nuns,  ratio  et  nieinoria  ’  of  the  Ant; 
(inalities  which,  in  this  case  as  in  the  Bee,  we  now  ascribe  to  instinct; 
thoiigli  not  without  a  certain  hesitation  where  to  draw  tlie  line. 
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simply  tlie  coinnion  qualities  open  to  all  observation.  Such 
are  love  and  hatred,  emulation  and  jealousy,  anger  and  re¬ 
venge,  gratitude,  boldness  and  fortitude,  pride,  and  j)erhaps 
vanity,  cowardice,  and  cunning.  These  qualities  are  not  de¬ 
fined  by  difference  of  species  only.  As  in  man  they  charac¬ 
terise  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  are  innate,  more  or 
less,  in  the  temperament  of  each. 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  trace  these  animal  faculties 
and  feelings  downwards  in  the  scale  till  they  vanish  in  the 
bare  instincts  of  existence.  On  this  subject  of  Instincts,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  words  must  be  said,  though  volumes  would  be 
needed  to  embrace  their  wonderful  history.  M.  Laugel’s  title 
‘  Problcmes  de  la  Vie  ’  well  chai’actcrises  phenomena,  which 
perplexed  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  continue  to  embarrass  the 
philosophers  of  our  own  day.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
affinities  of  Reason  and  Instinct.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  border¬ 
land,  Avhere  they  are  strangely  and  inextricably  blended ;  each 
invading  the  domain  of  the  other,  and  reciprocally  ])roduclng 
ohiinges,  which  variously  affect  the  functions  of  both.  Acts 
primarily  of  reason  and  volition  pass  by  repetition  into  habits 
having  the  com])idsory  force  of  instinct,  and  often  transmissible 
to  oflsprlng.  While  instincts,  forcibly  interfered  with,  often 
evolve  new  faculties  of  action,  which,  if  we  shrink  from  calling 
them  acts  of  reason,  can  only  be  understood  as  newly-developed 
forms  of  instinct — a  difficult  conception  indeed,  in  seeking  to 
realise  which  Ave  ))lungc  at  once  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
question.  What  is  the  j)ower  at  Avork  in  the  purely  instinctive 
acts  of  animal  life  ? — in  the  instincts,  for  example,  of  the  bee, 
the  ant,  the  spider,  the  salmon,  the  beaver,  the  tailor  and 
Aveaver  birds,  and  endless  others?  The  instances  most  familiar 
to  us  represent  in  effect  the  marvel  of  the  Avhole,  and  put  the 
question  of  origin  into  its  most  cogent  shape.  NeAvton  found 
no  other  solution  than  that  the  Author  of  Life  is  himself  the 
movi/a/  power  in  the  innumerable  forms  of  instinct — risking  in 
this  the  charge  of  Pantheism,  that  barrier  at  Avhich  so  many 
attempts  to  reach  Avhat  is  unreachable  come  to  an  end. 

We  cannot  err,  hoAvever,  in  regarding  Life,  and  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  life  from  life,  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  great  pro¬ 
blem.  Instincts,  define  or  distinguish  them  as  aa’c  Avill,  are 
strictly  apj)urtenances  of  generation — of  that  poAver  Avhlch 
transmits  hereditary  likeness  from  one  generation  of  a  species 
to  another.  The  question  Avhether,  and  hoAv  far,  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  mere  bodily  organisation,  merges  in  this,  though 
we  can  hardly  say  that  it  thereby  comes  nearer  to  any  sure 
solution.  That  many  instincts  have  a  special  organisation 
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adapted  to  them  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration  :  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  changes  in  organs,  arising  from  external 
causes,  may,  and  often  do,  produce  modifications  of  the  natural 
instincts,  and  render  them  hereditary  in  the  race  or  species. 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  there  are  numerous  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  instincts  wdiich  can  in  no  wise  he  intei’preted  by 
organisation,  though  this  is  used  for  their  fulfilment.  The 
structural  peculiarities  of  certain  birds  and  fishes  are  necessary 
for  their  periodical  migrations  by  land  and  sea.  But  the  act 
of  migration  itself  is  the  marvel ;  determinate  as  to  place,  time, 
and  method — guided  by  no  sense  or  reason  Ave  can  define  or 
conceive,  yet  fulfilling  pur))Oses  with  a  certitude  no  reason 
could  attain.  Instincts  prospective  in  their  nature,  .as  we 
admire  them  in  the  nests  of  birds — the  sexual  instincts  .and 
those  connected  Avith  food,  appetencies  essential  to  life  on 
the  earth — the  instincts  of  the  bee-hive  and  ant-hill,  Avhich 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  individual  creature  to  those  of  the 
community — these  and  endless  others  come  under  the  s.anie 
head,  as  acts  not  due  to  reason,  nor  to  any  apparent  structure. 

We  are  still  then  confronted  by  the  profound  problem  of  a 
poAver  acting  in  and  through  the  complex  fabric  of  animal  life, 
of  Avhich  neither  our  senses  nor  reason  can  render  any  account. 
In  connecting  it  Avith  the  larger  ]»roblem  of  the  generation  of 
life  from  life,  Ave  suggest  an  absolute  and  necessary  relation, 
but  do  not  solve  the  mystery.  Science  is  zealously  Avorking 
in  this  direction,  but,  as  Ave  believe,  Avith  an  insuperable  barrier 
at  some  point  in  its  j)rogress.  We  have  spoken  of  a  border-land 
betAveen  reason  and  instinct,  Avhere  these  tAvo  faculties  variously 
and  curiously  commingle.  It  is  here,  if  anyAvhere,  that  Ave  may 
hope  to  obtain  some  enl.argement  and  clearer  definition  of  our 
knoAvledge.  Little  is  gained  by  multijdying  examples  of  indi¬ 
vidual  instincts,  Avonderful  though  these  be,  .and  meriting  a 
better  classification  than  any  yet  adopted.  ^V'h.at  Ave  need  and 
desire  is  some  great  Avork,  founded  on  actual  research,  but 
treating  the  subject  also  as  one  of  general  philosophy',  and 
holding  in  vieAV  certain  definite  questions  for  solution.  Such 
are,  the  relation  as  to  priority  or  causality  betAveen  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  the  particular  instincts  of  si)ecies — all  that  concerns 
the  hereditary  nature  of  instincts — their  dependence  on  habits 
and  the  casual  conditions  of  life,  including  here  the  sej)aration 
of  species  into  races — and  the  influence  in>on  them  of  Ileason 
and  the  Will.  These  questions,  Averc  there  no  others,  present 
ample  material  for  future  inquiry.  Time,  as  Avell  as  combined 
and  zc.alous  research,  avIII  be  needed  even  for  their  partial  solu¬ 
tion.  But  Ave  confidently  hope  for  some  such  AVork  as  that  Ave 
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1(1  it  have  iiKlioatecl ;  giving  us  closer  approacli  to  that  mysterious 

I’nal  part  of  life,  where  mental  and  material  functions,  intelligence 

ural  and  instincts,  are  linked  together,  either  in  co-operation  or 

;ies.  conflict.  One  result  of  all  research  must  be  deemed  cei’tain — 

tra-  the  recognition  of  an  Almighty  Power,  far  above  our  compre- 

by  hension  in  its  nature  and  attributes ;  but  riding  throughout 

The  all  creation,  living  and  lifeless,  by  laws  and  forces  ivliich  we 

(ary  :  may  partially,  but  never  can  Avholly  understand.  ‘  I  had  rather 
act  '  ‘  believe,’  said  Lord  Bacon,  ‘  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and 
me,  i  ‘  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
;  or  ‘is  without  a  mind.’  To  w’hich  Archbishop  Whately  adds,  in 
ison  his  note  upon  the  passage  : — ‘  That  the  possession  of  power, 
we  ‘  strictly  so  called,  by  jihysical  causes,  is  not  conceivable,  or 
and  I  ‘  their  capacity^  to  maintain,  any  more  than  to  produce  at  first, 
on  =  ‘the  system  of  the  Universe,  whose  combined  existence,  as 
lich  ‘  well  as  its  origin,  seems  to  depend  on  tbe  continued  operations 
the  ‘  of  the  great  Creator.’ 

finie  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin  as 
ire.  to  the  Origin  of  Species — a  doctrine  now  so  largely,  though 
)f  a  not  unanimously,  accejited  in  the  scientific  world — will  at  once 

life,  see  how  closely  it  is  interw’oven  in  every  part  with  the  tojiics 

unt.  we  have  been  discussing.  The  questions  of  origin,  organisa- 

1  of  tion,  modes  of  reproduction  and  instincts,  enter  integrally  and 

ion,  necessarily  into  any  theoiy  of  which  Life  is  the  subject.  The 

ang  natunilist  is  amply  justified  in  seeking  all  possible  evidence  as 

rier  i  to  the  progressive  evolution  of  genera  and  species,  and  their 
and  f  distribution  over  the  earth ;  and  here  Mr.  Darwin  has  rendered 
nsly  I  services  to  science  w’hich  will  be  fully  recognised  hereafter,  what- 
nay  i  ever  exception  be  taken  to  some  of  the  views  he  has  espoused, 
our  But  these  fundamental  questions  still  remain,  and  our  know- 
ndi-  ledge  ean  never  be  complete  as  long  as  they'  ai’e  unresolved, 
g  a  In  the  foregoing  article,  which  we  must  here  close,  we  have 
and  sought  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  principal 

but  questions  and  objects  of  research  on  ivliich  physical  science  is 
and  I  at  this  time  engaged ;  necessarily,  however,  omitting  many 
luch  I  which  might  well  merit  notice.  At  no  period  has  there  been 
ani-  I  more  of  grandeur  in  these  objects,  or  more  of  genius  directed 
jras  I  to  their  investigation.  If  sometimes  this  genius  rushes  beyond 
bits  I  human  bounds  into  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
tion  I  it  is  speedily  cheeked  by  the  sterner  demand  now  made  for 
ison  I  evidence  of  fact  and  truth.  While  even  these  forays,  as  they 
sent  I  may  be  called,  of  speculative  science  (in  one  of  which  we  have 
ined  I  ourselves  partially  indulged),  though  failing  to  attain  their  pur- 
olu-  I  pose,  are  not  unfrequently  useful  in  disclosing  new'  paths  and 
;  ive  I  objects  of  pursuit,  collateral  to  those  thus  vainly  attempted. 
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Aut.  VII. — 1.  Reports  on  ConsnJar  Estahlishnients  in  China 
in  1869.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her 
Majesty.  1870. 

2.  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treatp  Ports  in  China  for  the 
pear  1869.  Published  by  order  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Customs.  Shanghae:  Printed  at  the  Customs  Press. 

3.  Joarneps  in  North  China,  JManehuria,  and  Eastern  ]\lon- 
polia,  icith  some  Aeeount  of  Corea.  By  the  Rev.  Alex- 
AXDEU  WiLLiA.MsoN,  Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland.  2  vols.  London:  1870. 

4.  The  Tientsin  ]\Iassacre ;  the  Causes  of  the  late  Disturb- 
anees  in  China  ;  and  how  to  secure  a  Permanent  Peace.  By 
Geouoe  Thix,  M.D. 

^PiiE  ‘Far  Cathay’  of  Kublai  Khan — of  which  Thomson 
sang  and  Coleridge  dreamed — has  been  brought  coin- 
])aratively  near  to  us  by  steam  and  telegraphy.  F roin  Kiachta 
on  the  border  of  Western  ^Mongolia  to  London  a  message  can 
now  be  sent  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Even  the  transit 
of  travellers  from  London  or  Paris  to  Pekin,  which  in  the 
days  of  Marco  Paolo  extended  over  years  of  peril  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  may  now  be  securely  done  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  cither 
by  land  or  sea.  So  vast  a  change  in  the  relations  of  time 
and  distance  could  not  fail  to  effect  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  relations  of  China  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  a  few  centuries  ago,  sealed  to  the  outer  world,  inac¬ 
cessible  by  sea  and  isolated  on  the  land  side  by  great  deserts 
and  inhospitable  steppes,  peopled  only  by  scattered  tribes  of 
Nomade  Tartars  and  Mongols,  her  ])eople  might  rejoice  in 
their  isolation  and  security.  They  held  sway  over  a  vast 
terrltoi’v  and  undisputed  su})remaey  far  beyond  their  borders. 
The  ‘  NIiddle  Kingdom’  and  the  ‘Flowery  Land,’  as  they 
])leascd  to  designate  their  country,  was  to  them  the  Cei.tre  of 
the  Univei’se.  It  is  true  they  were  from  time  to  time,  thoiiwh 
at  long  intervals,  cxj)osed  to  furious  raids  from  the  wild 
Tartars  beyond  their  frontiers.  But  they  either  beat  them 
back,  or  absorbed  and  speedily  assimilated  them  by  their  higher 
civilisation.  By  successive  steps  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia 
fell  under  their  sway,  and  wide  as  their  cm))lre  stretched— 
from  Samarcand  and  Central  Asia  in  the  West  to  Corea  in 
the  farthest  East — they  asserted  a  scarcely'  contested  supe¬ 
riority  over  all  peoples  and  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  The  JaT)anese  came  from  the  isles  beyond  their  coasts 
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to  borrow  a  wTltten  language,  a  religion,  and  a  idiilosophv",  and 
in  doing  so  offered  the  sincerest  homage. 

It  is  needful  to  recall  these  great  facts,  for  they  serve  to 
explain — and  can  alone  explain — much  that  is  now  passing 
in  our  day,  when  we  have  forced  our  intercourse  ui)on  a  pcoi)le 
who  once  had  just  right  to  plume  themselves  on  being  heirs 
to  an  undisputed  supremacy.  The  Chinese  themselves,  well 
versed  in  the  actual  and  legendary  history  of  their  country,  are 
familiarly  acriuainted  with  them.  These  traditions  are  the 
source  of  those  pretensions  wdiich  we  are  too  apt  to  despise  as 
the  mere  caprice  of  barbarism,  or  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
but  they  are  facts  and  realities,  not  to  be  put  aside  by  superior 
intelligence,  or  blotted  out  by  ti’eaties,  though  countersigned, 
at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  Power,  with  the  vermilion  ixencil. 

No  more  mischievous  error  can  well  be  conceived  than  to 
suppose  the  contrary,  and  nothing  has  more  certaiidy  contri¬ 
buted  to  our  ju-esent  difficulties.  If  we  look  back  to  the  period 
above  referred  to,  and  fully  aixprehend  w’hat  the  Chinese  nation 
was  then  absolutely  in  its  civilisation,  and  comjxarativcly  as 
regards  all  the  rest  of  Asia ; — and  then  look  upon  the  change 
which  has  sxvept  over  them  like  a  flood  in  these  latter  davs, 
placing  them  as  low  relatively  to  the  invading  peoples  of  the 
West  as  they  once  stood  high  above  all  others  of  whom  they 
had  any  knowledge,  we  shall  be  better  ])reparcd  to  enter  into 
their  jxresent  feelings,  and  understand  with  what  mingled  fear 
and  hate  they  regard  us  in  our  pride  of  superiority  and  habit 
of  self-assertion.  The  millions  ‘  who  are  saturated  with  a 
I  ‘knowledge  of  the  history  and  philosoidiy  of  their  country’ 

1  are  not  merely  the  holders  of  office,  bxit  all  its  educateu 
men, — and  these  arc  they  who  form  and  guide  the  jxublic 
opinion  of  the  less  cultivated  and  the  mass.  They  still  regard 
I  all  Al'estern  nations  as  ‘  outer  Barbarians.’  Much  as  the 
i  Byzantines  of  the  Lower  Empire  regarded  their  Northern 
;  recruits,  (ioths  and  Visigoths,  whom  they  subsidized  to  fight 
their  battles — great  in  war,  but  not  the  less  Barbarians. 

I  Are  we  asked  to  what  end  this  study  of  the  past  ?  The 
answer  has  been  already  indicated — that  we  mav  understand 
1  the  present,  and  what  lies  before  us  in  the  future.  If  mer- 
!  chants  and  missionaries  in  China  had  devoted  a  little  more  of 
'  their  attention  to  the  study'  of  the  jxcojxle  among  whom  their 
future  lot  was  cast  for  good  or  evil,  they  wt)uid  have  made 
j  much  more  satisfactory  progress  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in 
:  their  jxath — each  in  their  sepai'ate  calling.  The  true  life  of 
i  nations  as  of  individuals  is  w'ritten  in  sympathetic  ink,  and  is 
I  only  to  be  read  between  the  lines  which  record  outward  events ; 
I  VOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXI.  N 
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and  then  only  by  those  who  have  the  key.  But  that  key  is 
never  obtained  except  by  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  our 
study.  Until  we  gain  this  Ave  can  neither  influence  nor 
govern.  Suj)eiTor  strength  may  coerce,  and  some  coarse  ma¬ 
terial  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  exei’cise  of  brute  force. 
But  neither  the  heart  nor  the  intellect  of  individuals  or  nations 
can  be  reached  by  such  means, — and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of 
these  that  any  real  dominion  can  be  secured.  Therefore  it  is 
essential,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  should  begin  by  knowing  the 
Chinese  as  they  are  and  have  been,  and  not  as  Ave  A\muld  have 
them  or  imagine  that  they  might  be  made. 

What  China  Avas  Avhen  Kid)lai  Khan  ruled,  and  Iioav  the 
Chinese  regarded  themselves  and  the  only  neighbours  Avithin 
their  ken,  has  been  shoAvn.  Let  us  measure,  if  Ave  can,  the  ’ 
extent  of  the  change  that  these  later  times  have  brought  to  I. 
this  one  nation,  and  form  .some  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  j 
their  position.  They  have  had,  first,  to  realise  the  fact  that  j 
■  they  Avere  no  longer  lords  su])reme  over  the  Avhole  earth,  as  [ 
their  fathers  firmly  believed,  but  members  of  one  great  family  j 
of  nations — many  existing  beyond  the  ‘  four  seas,’  of  whose  j 
existence  they  had  hitherto  been  all  but  unconscious.  And. 
secondly,  a  still  more  momentous  truth  to  them,  that  England  I 
and  France  and  other  great  Western  PoAvers  are  all  nearer 
neighbours  to  China  than  iSIongol  or  Tartar  had  ever  been. 
Even  Russia,  Avith  its  Avide  conterminous  frontier  and  half-Tartar 
affinities  of  race,  is  practically  further  removed  from  them  on 
the  land  side  than  the  maritime  States  noAV  are  by  sea.  Le-s^ 
time  is  recpiired  for  the  transport  of  hostile  armies — the  one 
great  practical  test  of  national  ju’oximity,  Avhich  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  of  greater  significance  and  moment  to  all.  Can  Ave 
AA'onder  if  half  a  century  has  sufficed  to  impress  these  tAAO 
great  facts,  Avith  all  their  consequences,  on  the  Chinese  mind? 
or  that  they  are  very  far  at  this  day  from  realising  to  the  full 
extent  their  import  and  bearing  ?  Whether  this  be  matter  of 
surprise  or  not,  it  is  a  certainty,  and  one  AA’hich  cannot  be  tot) 
clearly  kept  in  vicAv,  for  its  influence  u])on  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  China  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Of  course  there  are  many,  both  residents  in  China  and  others 
Avith  more  excuse  for  their  blindness,  Avho  do  not  perceive  this 
chain  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  easy  to  throAv  an  air  of  absurdity 
over  the  habits  of  thought  or  modes  of  expression  of  an  Asiatic 
race  Avith  Avhom  AAe  have  so  little  in  common,  and  thence  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  no  significance,  and  are  un- 
AAorthy  of  attention.  A  claim  to  be  the  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  ^loon,  or  to  have  universal  dominion,  put  with  all  the  ex- 
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travagance  of  Oriental  diction,  is  very  ojien  to  ridicule.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  the  hyjierbolic  phra¬ 
seology  is  absurd,  the  thing  it  represents  has  neither  force  nor 
meaning.  After  all,  is  even  this  pretension,  or  this  assump¬ 
tion  of  divine  descent  and  universal  supremacy,  so  very  absurd 
as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  European  mind,  and  without 
any  jiarallel  in  AVestern  annals  or  modern  history  ?  INIr. 
Carlyle  reminds  us  in  his  latest  utterances  that  the  device  of 
a  French  ecu  of  1687,  in  the  reign  of  the  ‘  Orand  lAIonarque,’ 
is  ‘  Excelsus  super  omnes  gentes  Dominus.’  Is  this  less  irra¬ 
tional,  with  some  little  allowance  for  the  dltferences  between 
Oriental  and  Eui’ojiean  forms  of  expression,  than  the  Emperor 
of  China’s  pretension  to  supremacy  and  universal  dominion  ? 
AVe  need  not  go  so  far  back  therefore  as  Alexander  of 
Macedon’s  care  to  jirove  his  descent  from  Jove,  or  a  lioman 
emperor  decreeing  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  bis  image,  for 
a  parallel  to  moderate  our  emphasis  in  scoffing  at  the  ‘  Celestial 
‘  Empire  ’  and  its  liulers  for  similar  claims. 

That  the  Emperor  of  China  is  but  mortal,  and  can  claim  no 
superiority  over  the  other  sovereigns  with  whom  he  has  been 
compelled  to  make  treaties ; — that  all  nations  have  e(pial  rights, 
and  that  a  more  or  less  complete  reciprocity  must  rule  all 
intercourse  between  foreign  States  and  their  rulers,  should 
be  truths  hard  of  digestion  to  the  boy  emperor  and  his 
Manchu  or  Chinese  Court,  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect. 
The  course  of  time  has  not  often  brought  about  a  stranger 
revolution  in  the  destiny  of  nations.  China,  which  gave  in 
long  past  ages  the  three  great  discoveries  to  Europe  by 
which  the  nations  of  the  AA'est  have  mainly  achieved  their 
sujteriority — the  Compass,  Brinting,  and  Gunpowder — and  also 
bestowed  upon  us  three  of  the  greatest  luxuries,  silk,  poi'- 
celain,  and  tea — the  first  when  Teuton  and  Celt  and  Gaul 
were  unkem])!  savages,  chiefly  dl.-^tinguished  by  their  paint, — 
must  now  receive  the  law  from  the  descendants  of  these  same 
Teutons  and  Celts.  AA'e  may  well  look  with  some  ])atience 
and  forbearance  on  the  wiy  faces  they  make  under  the  pro¬ 
cess.  That  kind  of  sympathetic  effi)rt  to  cuter  into  their 
feelings  which  we  have  recommended  does  not  imjdv  our 
assent  to  their  resistance.  But  it  does  suggest  consideration, 
and  a  desire  to  lighten  and  mitigate  that  which  is  inevitable. 

Leaving  considerations  of  general  import,  let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  one  great  end  of  our  intci’course  with 
China,  and  the  sole  motive  for  any  jMjlitical  relations  with 
its  rulers — our  Commerce.  An  article  aj)peared  not  long  ago 
in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  headed  ‘  On  the  Importance  of 
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‘  Barbarism,’  and  the  writer  began  by  declaring  it  to  be  doubtful 
‘  whether  British  statesmen  quite  understood  the  importance  to 
‘  this  country  of  three  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  countries 
‘  in  the  extreme  East,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  English 
‘  public  docs  not  understand  it  at  all.  From  India,  China, 
‘  and  J  apan  we  import  nothing  that  we  eat  or  drink  except  a 
‘  luxury,  and  a  grain  which  is  something  more  or  less  than  a 
‘  luxury — I’ice ;  yet  the  stojjpage  of  our  mercantile  connexion 
‘  with  these  countries  would  inevitably  carry  with  it  the  starva- 
‘  tion  of  large  numbers  of  the  English  labouring  classes.  If 
‘  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  markets  were  shut  against  us, 
‘  our  workmen  would  have  to  starve  or  to  pinch  as  infallibly  as 
‘  if  some  convulsion  of  nature  suddenly  cut  us  off  from  the 
‘  vast  corn-lands  of  the  j\Iississij)pi  valley  or  of  Southern 
‘  Kussia.  It  is  this  consideration  which  gives  such  extreme 
‘  imj)ortance  to  the  difficulties  between  natives  and  foreigners 
‘  in  the  Chinese  coast  towns.  A  vast  deal  more  is  at  stake 
‘  than  the  interests  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  mer- 
‘  chants  bent  on  making  a  fortune  rapidly  and  not  too  scru- 
‘  pulous  about  the  means.  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  in  danger 
‘  of  being  pushed  from  the  Chinese  market  by  a  population  so 
‘  enormous  that  if  they  pleased  they  could,  so  to  speak,  squeeze 
‘  us  out  of  their  country  by  j)utting  their  shoulders  together?’ 

AVe  do  not  think  that  the  English  public  is  altogether  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  actual  imjmrtance  of  Cliina,  Japan,  and  India  to  our 
commercial  prosjierity.  They  may  underrate  it,  and  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  what  way  the  relations  with  all  three  are  essential 
as  connecting  and  necessary  links.  But  so  long  as  there  is  an 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  real  causes  of  danger  .and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  actual  conditions  of  Euro])can  intercourse  with 
China,  it  is  clear  that  a  mere  sense  of  danger,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  will  not  much  avail.  Of 
those  Avho  have  spent  the  best  years  of  life  in  China,  whether 
in  pursuit  of  w  ealth,  or  as  representatives  of  (ireat  Britain  and 
other  Foreign  Powers  in  the  various  grades  of  the  consul.arand 
di])lomatic  service,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  not  some 
who  have  made  these  conditions  an  object  of  serious  study 
♦ludging  from  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament — and  their 
(contents  must  form  but  a  small  p.art  of  the  correspondence  and 
data  of  every  kind  annually  received  by  (Tovernment  from  it 
officers  in  China  and  Ja|)an — it  is  evident  that  a  great  mass  of 
well-digested  informati(»n  exists,  only  w'aiting  to  be  analysed 
and  reproduced  in  a  more  readable  form  than  blue  book 
usually  supply.  Some  fiart  of  this  w’ork  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  following  pages. 
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In  a  ‘  lieport  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Shanghai  General 
‘  Chambers  of  Commerce,’  speaking  of  the  conditions  of  com¬ 
mercial  progress  in  China,  and  of  the  direct  trade  from  Great 
Britain  to  China,  the  writer  says,  that  this  is  a  branch  of 
trade  that,  even  taken  alone,  ‘  must  always  be  of  peculiar 
‘  importance  to  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  Avhich  can  only 
‘  feed  its  population  by  finding  markets  in  foreign  countries 
‘  for  the  products  of  their  w'orking  poAver.’  To  this  he  adds, 
as  scarcely  less  important  or  significant,  the  corollary  that, — 

‘Putting  India  on  one  side,  the  country  Avho.se  direct  commercial 
stake  in  China  assumes  the  next  rank  of  importance  is  indirectly  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  British  trade  as  the  English  people 
themselvc.s.  The  United  States  receive  a  larger  sum  for  the  ruAV 
material  Avhich  they  supply  to  England  than  the  English  do  for  their 
lalxmr  in  Avorkiug  it  up  and  .shipping  it  to  China ;  and  the  commercial 
interest  of  these  two  nations  in  China  cannot  therefore  be  separated.’ 

FolloAvIng  out  the  same  line  of  thought,  this  Report  goes  on 
to  shoAV  hoAV  directly  the  United  States  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade  in  foreign  goods — the  net  profit  remain¬ 
ing  on  England  not  being  approximately  more  tlian  one-third 
of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  goods  as  delivered  at  foreign  markets. 

‘  Whence  it  appears  that  out  of  the  7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/.  AA'orth 
of  giK)ds  now  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  China,  the  sum 
of  2,.’)00,00tV.  is  retained  iu  England  to  jiay  spinners,  AA'caA’crs,  packers, 
shippers,  carriers,  and  numerous  other  clas.ses  of  persons  incidentally 
employed  about  tlie  making  up  and  e.xporting  of  the  goods.  Of  the 
.5,000,000/.  that  remains,  the  larger  projiortion  goes  to  other  countries, 
chiefly  the  United  .States,  in  payment  for  raAV  cotton.’ 

The  exact  nature  and  amount  of  our  direct  trade  Avith  China 
from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  subsidiary  but  Aery 
important  commerce  existing  betAveen  India  and  China  on 
British  account,  are  all  easily  determined  from  official  sources, 
and  are  contained  in  the  folloAving  table: —  (See  next  page.) 

A  despatch  from  Sir  K.  Alcock  states  that  of  the  total 
foreign  shipping  emjiloyed  more  than  half  Avas  under  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Hag,  7,16;)  vessels  Avith  a  tonnage  of  .‘1,3.‘I2,092  tons  out  of 
a  total  of  13,504  A-essels  Avith  a  tonnage  of  6,385,771.* 

*  The  proportion  to  the  total  shipping  employed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  foreign  trade  stands  thus,  in  round  numbers, — one-third 
of  ships,  onc-c'ghth  of  tonnage.  The  steady  increase  of  British  tra<le 
with  China  is  further  illustrated  by  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Mari¬ 
time  Customs,  Avhich  Avere  rejirinted  in  this  country  and  presented  to 
Parliament  last  year,  from  whicli  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  import  of 
grey  shirtings  and  T-clotlis  (articles  of  purely  British  manufacture) 
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Statement  showing  the  Value  of  the  Direct  Import  and  Export  Trade 
with  China  of  Great  JJritain  and  all  her  Dependencies,  and  its 
relation  to  that  of  all  other  countries  during  the  Year  18G8. 


COUNTRIES. 

Importeil  from. 

Exported  to. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Groat  Britain  .  ,  .  . 

7,343,G.')3 

12,612,2.')1 

19,955,904 

Hong:  Kong  .... 

4,701,806 

2,691,087 

7,392.893 

India . 

7,829,426 

79.359 

7,908,785 

.\ui<tr.Uia  ..... 

220,41.') 

854,891 

1,07.5,306 

.'^ingajx)ro  ninl  .Straits 

223,164 

88.109 

311,273 

British  Cliunncl  .... 

190.224 

190,224 

Canada  ..... 

11 

71,101 

71.112 

New  Zealand  .... 

30,870 

30,870 

Cape  ofXiood  Hope 

13,237 

13,237 

Total  British  goods 

20,318,47') 

16,631,129 

30,949,604 

.411  other  countries 

1,677,116 

4,103,294 

5,780,410 

Total  ..... 

21, 99.), 591 

20,734,423 

42,730,014 

Deducting  re-exports*  . 

6,)9,226 

... 

6.59,226 

Totiil  foreign  trade  with  Cliina 

21,336,36.5 

20,731,423 

1  42,070,788 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  net  results  of  our  trade  with 
China  up  to  the  end  of  1868,  and  although  the  official  returns 
of  1869  are  not  yet  published,  enough  is  known  to  enable  us 
to  conclude  that  there  is  no  material  alteration.  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies  with  China  is  both  a 
large,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  an  increasing  trade.  It  employs 
a  vast  capital,  and  gives  profitable  employment  to  7,165  ships 
under  the  British  flag,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,632,092  tons,  a 
proportion  Avhich  would  still  further  increase,  it  appears,  if  one 
or  more  ports  of  registry  in  China  for  British  ships,  and 
a  laAV  of  ])artnership  with  limited  liahility,  wei'c  provided  by 
the  legislature.  The  want  of  these,  it  is  rc})orted,  throws 
nearlv  the  whole  of  the  steamer  traffic  and  carrying  trade  on 
the  Yangtsze  intf)  the  hands  of  foreigners,  where  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  American  flag  chiefly,  to  our  loss  and  injury. 

In  the  indirect  distribution  of  foreign  goods  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  chiefly  carried  on  in 
steamers,  we  arc  told,  ‘  all  nationalities  are  engaged,  but 
‘  chiefly  Americans  and  British  ;  and  the  goods  are  no  longer 
‘  distinguished  as  British  and  those  of  other  nationalities.’  It 

liad  risen  respectively  from  2,398,410  pieces  and  730,604  pieces  in 
1867,  to  4,768,151  jiieces  and  2,049,521  pieces  in  1868.’ 

*  Chiefly  to  Japan. 
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is  therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  exact  proiiortions 
of  British  goods,  or  strictly'  British  trade,  may  be  in  tliis 
coasting  trade ;  just  as  from  the  Avant  of  all  returns  in  the 
free  port  of  Hong  Kong,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Avith  any 
approach  to  accuracy  the  Foreign  from  the  British  imports. 
In  these  particulars  avc  must  be  content  Avitli  approximate 
estimates. 

In  order  to  complete  onr  vicAA'  of  the  actual  importance  of 
this  trade  with  China,  Ave  must  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  British  and  Indian  revenue  derived  from  it,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  both  the  trade  and  the  contribution  to  revenue  bears 
to  the  Avhole  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  British  Empire. 
By  the  last  year’s  Revenue  Returns,  the  duty  levied  on  tea 
at  the  rate  of  (Sd.  per  lb.  produces  a  contribution  of  2,643,226/. 
toAvards  the  Avhole  revenue  of  21,529,000/.  raised  bv  the  Cus¬ 
toms.  Until  the  year  1866,  Avlien  the  duty  Avas  reduced  from 
l.«.  to  Qd.,  the  revenue  Avas  more  than  double  this  amount. 
By  the  Indian  Returns,  Ave  find  the  revenue  from  opium, 
the  great  bulk  of  Avhich  is  exported  for  Chinese  consumption, 
estimated  at  an  average  of  from  six  to  seven  millions  sterling 
net.  The  Mahva  opium  from  the  territories  of  the  native 
princes  of  Central  India,  constituting  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  quantity  exported,  and  aA-eraging  therefore  some  40,000 
chests,  pays  600  rupees  a  chest  to  the  Indian  Government,  and 
has  paid  as  much  as  700  at  no  distant  period. 

The  proportion  our  trade  in  British  manufactured  goods  to 
China  bears  to  our  commerce  Avith  other  countries,  is  insig¬ 
nificant  if  compared  Avith  that  Avhich  Ave  carry  on  Avith  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany',  or  India.  Gut  of  an  export 
of  some  100,000,000/.  manufactured  goods,  C’hina  does  not 
yet  take  7,000,000/.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  the  despatch 
fonvarding  these  returns,  remarks,  hoAvever,  that  it  AAould  be 
a  mistake  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  trade  to  the  British 
Empire  by  limiting  the  vicAv  to  such  figures,  or  to  accept  the 
existing  amount  as  a  true  indication  of  its  prospective  value. 
He  says — 

‘  It  is  a  trade  A\  ith  a  constant  tendency'  to  increase,  and  as  the  Defe¬ 
cates  of  tlie  CliandHT  of  Coninierce  clearly  shoAV,  at  the  average  annual 
rate  of  .‘1,500,000/.  in  British  manufactured  goods  alone.  ...  As  a 
market  for  the  produce  ol'our  looin.s  and  inanulacturing  industry'  gene¬ 
rally,  China  ranks  very  Ioav.  Its  peoj)le  are  but  poor  consumers  com- 
par.itively  ;  and  it  may  be  suj)posed  that  AA'e  could  very  Avell  dispense 
with  their  aid.  But  under  other  auspices  and  more  liivourable  con¬ 
ditions,  neither  of  Avhich  seem  altogether  hopelc.ss,  the  Chinese  Empire 
might  Avithin  the  next  twenty  years  offer  a  vtist  field  of  commercial 
activity,  and  AA'ould  soon  lead  to  a  consumption  of  manufactured  goods 
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ten  times  as  large  as  any  at  jnesent  existing.  We  cannot  wisely 
confine  our  views  tliereibre  to  the  present,  and  ought  not,  by  a  short- 
.sightetl  economy  or  any  mistaken  jjolicy,  to  risk  all  that  is  prospective.’ 

Tliese  arguments  well  deserve  the  serious  eonsideration  of 
all  who  take  interest  in  our  commerce  Avitli  other  countries  and 
the  iiiriuence  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  markets  they  sup¬ 
ply,  on  our  industrial  centres  with  a  capacity  for  production, 
w’hich  seems  practically  unlimited. 

A^'e  have  now  all  the  data  before  us,  and  the  results  may  he 
very  briefly  summed  up.  The  ex{)ort  trade  from  China  to 
the  United  Kingdom  chiefly  consists  of  tea  and  silk,  and  the 
first  alone  contributes  one-seventh  of  our  customs  revenue. 
Silk,  although  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  revenue,  is  a  most 
important  element  of  our  pros])erlty.  Take  away  the  50,000 
bales  received  from  China,  and  keeping  in  view  the  constant 
liability  to  disease  in  the  French  and  Italian  worms,  and  the 
failure  of  crops  in  Europe,  such  a  loss  w'ould  go  far  to  ruin  a 
great  industry.  It  has  been  sliow'n  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
and  the  consuls  and  merchants  in  communication  with  him 
on  the  subject,  that  the  trade  in  cottons  and  w'oollens  from 
our  looms  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  unlimited  extension. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  this  end  than  a  better  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Chinese  Government  in  order  to  secure  cer¬ 
tain  administrative  reforms  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  interior.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  memorials  had  limited  their  demands  and  con¬ 
centrated  all  their  efforts  upon  this  one  great  desideratum. 
Increased  facilities  of  transport  and  communication,  such  iw 
steam  and  telegraphic  lines  might  supj)ly,  appear  to  be  the 
chief  agencies  required  for  the  extension  of  trade.  Even 
tliese  ought  not  to  be  impossible  of  attainment  if  obsta¬ 
cles  of  our  own  creation — that  is  of  foreign  parentage — were 
removed.  Rut  time  ami  patience  both  will  be  necessary. 
Such  great  innovations  involve  many  considerations  econo¬ 
mical  and  ])olitical  as  well  as  international.  Difticulties  there 
may  also  be,  no  doid)t,  arising  from  the  indisposition  of  the 
Chine.se  Government  as  at  j)rcseut  constituted  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  course  t»f  innovation  which  woidd  create  a  violent 
o])position  in  the  country  and  might  very  easily,  if  it  did  not 
lead  to  a  revolution,  involve  the  destruction  of  the  Ministers 
proposing  it  in  the  Great  Council.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsiu,  it  was  hoped,  might  have  led  the  way  to  impor¬ 
tant  a<lvances  in  this  direction,  but  the  circumstances  wore 
anything  but  propitious,  and  for  a  time  at  least  the  oj)portu- 
nity  has  been  lost,  ^^'hat  the  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of 
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successful  negotiations,  and  to  what  causes  may  rightly  he 
attributed  not  only  these  but  the  dangers  which  continually 
menace  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations,  and  render  life  and 
j)roj)erty  insecure  even  at  the  treaty  ports,  are  all  matters  of 
more  immediate  interest  and  importance  ;  and  to  these  we  will 
now  turn,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  a  subject 
which  hitherto  has  been  much  obscured  by  conflicting  opinions. 

The  foregoing  statistics  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  trade  with  China  is  both  large  and  increasing.  It  helps, 
moreover,  to  maintain  steam  communication  throughout  the 
East,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  lucrative  freights  which 
attend  it,  and  materially  assists  to  jdace  eastern  commerce  in 
British  hands.  In  the  facility  and  cheapness  Avith  which 
English  capital  is  worked,  is  probably  to  be  found  one  of 
the  principal  causes  which  make  the  British  Isles  the  largest 
store-house  in  the  world,  and  an  important  element  of  those 
conditions  as  regards  the  purchase  of  produce  in  China,  is 
the  i)rofit  in  exchanges  Avhich  the  intermediate  traffic  be¬ 
tween  India  and  China  creates.  If  the  opium  trade  were 
to  cease,  Ave  should  have  to  ju’ovide  11,000,000/.  to  pay  in 
part  for  tea  and  silk  exported  from  China,  not,  as  noAV,  by 
means  of  a  British  product  forwarded  in  national  vessels,  but 
by  means  of  bullion  purchased  in  the  American  States,  and 
transmitted  across  the  Pacific.  An  important  link  Avhich  binds 
Eastern  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  Avould  be  broken,  and 
another  Avould  be  forged  in  the  chain  Avhich  is  ‘  soon  firmly 
‘to  connect  China  Avith  the  United  States.’  Although  this  ex¬ 
pression  Avas  used  by  a  Shanghai  merchant  in  defence  of  the 
opium  ti'ade,  it  is  not  less  aj)plicable  to  the  trade  generally 
and  its  bearing  on  Imi)erial  interests.  The  encouragement  and 
protection  of  such  a  timde  therefore  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a 
matter  of  national  interest.  Merely  local  or  temporary  interests 
must  give  Avay  to  those  Avhich  are  imperial  and  permanent ; 
and  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  carefully 
to  guard  the  latter,  and  prevent  its  being  either  overridden 
or  prejudiced  by  the  former.  In  this  opinion  Ave  are  glad  to 
be  supported  by  the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
their  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  respecting  the  recent 
Convention,  their  secretary  is  directed  to  say,  ‘  Sir  B.  Alcock 
‘  in  his  memorandum  narroAAS  his  vicAvs  to  the  comparatively 
‘  unimportant  limits  of  a  small  body  of  Euroi)ean  merchants 
‘  located  at  the  open  ports  in  China,  Avhile  the  Chamber  heartily 
‘  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  leading  mt)dern  statesmen  and  diplo- 
‘  matists,  Avho  declare  that  all  commercial  treaties  and  con- 
‘  ventions  should  be  vicAveil  from  a  stand-point  as  Avide  as 
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‘  possible.’  The  accuracy  of  the  statement  as  regards  Sir  R. 
Alcock’s  views  docs  not  concern  us  here.  Many  of  his  de- 
sj)atches,  however,  refute  the  assumption  that  he  has  ever  held 
such  ‘  narrow  views,’  and  advocate  a  directly  op|K)site  course. 
We  merely  (piote  the  passage  as  indicating  the  scope  of  any 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  affecting  our  relations  and  position 
in  China,  and  the  spirit  in  which  tliese  should  be  examined. 
We  congratulate  the  Chamber  on  the  breadth  and  liberality 
of  their  principles,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  them  we 
propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  general 
survey  of  the  conditions  essential  to  any  mutually  beneficial 
Intercourse  wdth  the  Chinese,  constituted  as  the  Empire  is,  and 
the  nation  being  what  it  is,  and  not  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be, 
or  what  the  ‘  small  body  of  European  merchants  located  at  the 
‘  open  polls  in  China’  may  think  we  might  make  it  with  a  strong 
hand.  Trade,  its  hindrances,  and  the  conditions  of  commercial 
progress  in  China,  come  first  in  order  of  importance,  because 
for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  commerce  alone  w'e  have 
been  led  to  make  treaties  with  China.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  material  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  our  inter¬ 
course,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  dangers  so  incessantly 
menacing  our  position  and  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  form 
a  part  of  the  same  subject. 

Of  trade  and  its  hindrances,  thanks  to  the  attempted  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  the  public  has  heard  from  the 
merchants  themselv'es  who  are  most  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  East,  and  from  Ministers  and  Consids  in  China,  enough 
to  remove  all  ignorance  of  the  main  facts.  Much  h.as  been 
made  of  these  hindrances  in  the  ‘  Memorials  ’  of  the  several 
mercantile  communities  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  located 
in  China.  They  are  numerous,  no  doubt,  and  some  at  least 
might  probably  be  removed  at  once,  if  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  ivere  more  favourably  disposed  and  could  be  induced  to 
take  the  necessary  steps.  But  others  are,  to  all  ap|.earance, 
irremediable  while  the  country  remains  in  its  present  state — 
torn  by  insurrections,  miserably  misgoverned,  and  with  an  ad¬ 
ministration  so  thoroughly  corrupt  and  incapable  that  nothing 
good  can  be  hoped  from  it.  What  these  hindrances  are  we 
have  seen  nowhere  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  Report  of 
the  Delegates  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  went  up 
the  Yangtze  to  explore  the  upper  waters  of  that  river  with 
an  expedition  set  on  foot  by  her  Majesty’s  Minister.  And  it 
is  the  more  acceptable  as,  coming  from  the  merchants,  Ave  are 
sure  it  embodies  opinions  and  view’s  Avhich  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  Avill  not  dispute. 
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In  the  section  headed  ‘  Hindrances  to  Trade  ’  the  Delegates 
say— 

‘There  are  certain  obvious  hindrances  to  the  development  of  this 
trade,  mostly  tending  to  enhance  the  cost  of  gootls,  the  removal  of 
which,  if  practicable,  would  be  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber, 
These  are  the  high  nites  of  freight  prevailing  between  Hankow  and 
Chungking,  the  high  rates  of  inland  duty ;  also  the  length  of  time 
required,  and  the  dillicultics  of  the  route.’ 

Although  this  has  reference  more  particularly  to  the  trade 
of  the  district  watered  by  the  Uitper  Yangtze,  the  same  broad 
view  is  repeated  without  this  limitation  in  another  section 
headed  ‘  Conditions  of  Development,’  &c. : — 

‘Much  stress  lias  justly  been  laid  on  the  obstructions  opposed  to 
trade  by  the  exactions  of  the  mandarins.  But  that  is  only  one  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  of  foreign  goods  in  China.  A  greater  one  is  the 
passive  and  unconscious  resistance  of  a  people  of  stagnant  ideas,  of  very 
limited  enterprise,  and  possessing  only  primitive  means  of  intercom¬ 
munication.  They  will  not  advance  towards  foreigners  to  seek  their 
trade,  until  foreigners  have  pressed  it  on  them.  They  will  never  them¬ 
selves  improve  their  mc.ans  of  transport,  nor  develope  new  wants  like 
progres.sive  nations.  Foreigners  must  provide  the  means  of  bringing 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  empire  into  close  communication,  and  they  must 
also  to  a  certain  extent  create  the  wants  which  they  w'ish  to  supply  by 
offering  their  goods  and  “  introducing  ”  them  to  their  customers.’ 

In  a  previous  passage  the  same  Avriters  shotv  that  if  they 
take  this  moderate  and  rational  vietv  of  the  amount  of  injury 
done  to  trade  by  the  irregularities  and  exactions  of  the'  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  and  the  farmers  of  inland  taxes,  it  is  not 
from  any  lukewarmness  or  apathy.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
vigorous  advocates  of  progress.  ‘  Commerce,’  they  say,  ‘  every- 
‘  where  requires  to  be  energetically  “  pushed  ”  to  be  success- 
‘  ful ;  and  this  is  jicculiarly  true  of  the  trade  in  foreign 
‘  manufactures  in  China.’  They  explain  further  what  they 
mean  by  being  ‘  pushed  ;  ’  viz. : — 

‘  When  new  port.s  are  opcni.*d  new  depots  are  established,  whence 
new  market.s  can  be  easily  reached,  and  ncAV  circles  of  customers  made 
acquainted  with  foreign  commodities.  When  swift  steamers  are  placed 
on  great  water  routes  the  native  merchants  can,  and  do  make  as  many 
voyages,  and  transact  as  much  business,  in  a  year  as  they  formerly  did 
in  a  decade.  This  stimulates  the  flow  of  foreign  manufactures  to  the 
consuming  localities  in  the  interior.  Though  the  Chinese  are  of  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  originating  any  such  improvement,  they  are  very 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  it  when  provided  for  them.  But  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  is  all  on  the  side  ot'  foreigners,  and  the  onus  of  every 
forward  movement  in  commerce  must  necessarily  rest  on  them.’ 

In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  only  when  they  come 
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to  (leal  with  the  practical  (luestion  of  how  these  various  reforms  i 
and  innovations  are  to  be  eflected,  that  they  fall  into  vague 
generalities  which  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  and  are  quite 
valueless  in  all  other  respects. 

‘  How  to  extend  beneficent,  in  other  words  commercial,  measures  in 
China  witliotit  the  cumbrous  .and  wholly  unnecessary  intervention  of 
war  with  the  despotic  class,  is  a  ])roblem  which  need  not  b.affle  the  ' 
philanthroi)ic  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  their  philan¬ 
thropy  be  guided  by  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  facts.’ 

The  problem  nevertheless  does  seem  to  baffle  a  great  many 
statesmen  and  successive  (iovernments  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  them  all,  one  would  think,  if  it  were  so  easy  of 
solution  as  the  Delegates  assume,  some  might  have  been  found  t 
capable  of  ‘  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  facts.’  In  default 
of  this  Ave  naturally  look  to  the  more  capable  merchants  to 
give  their  country  the  benefit  of  such  interpretation  to  guide 
our  statesmen — philanthrojnc  or  otherwise.  We  look  in  vain, 
however,  for  such  invaluable  aid.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Avhile  in  words  they  deprecate  ‘  the  cumbrous  intervention  of 
‘  war  with  the  despotic — that  is,  the  ruling  class  of  China,’ 
they  constantly  advocate  a  policy  of  interference  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  coercion — which  may  or  may  not  mean  Avar,  accord¬ 
ing  as  this  same  ‘  despotic  class  ’  may  be  disposed  to  resist  such 
measures,  and  refuse  submission  unless  compelled  by  superior 
force.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  general  feeling  among  the  mer-  If 
cantilc  bodies  located  in  China  that  the  Chinese  can  be  forced  I 
to  do  anything  Foreign  PoAvers  may  Avith  sufficient  determina-  I 
tion  demand,  Avithout  provoking  such  resistance  as  leads  to  I 
AA’ar.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true,  in  a  certain  degree.  But 
even  force  has  its  limits  Avhen  ap])lied  to  a  government  such 
as  China  at  present  possesses ;  or  the  Avhole  may  either  collapse 
or  be  crushed  by'  the  process. 

‘  Superiority  in  arms,’  as  Avas  observed  in  an  article  on  China  Avhich 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  this  IJeviow,  ‘  and  the  power  to  impose  by 
superior  force  a  treaty  or  comjiact  upon  a  nation,  becomes  of  little  u.se 
Avithout  a  central  authority — ti  Government  Avith  Avhich  to  treat,  and  one 
ctipable  of  binding  the  nation  by  its  acts.  The  Avorst  danger  Avitli 
which  European  Powers  have  been  menaced  of  l;ite  years,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  has  been  that  of  tinarchy  in  these  countries — a  pro¬ 
cess  of  disorganisation  ;ind  disintegration  pushed  to  an  extent  tlnit  Avould 
deprive  treaty'  Powers  of  all  guiirantee  lor  the  security  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  or  means  of  holding  one  central  authority  responsible  for  serious 
inlr.actions  of  treaties.’  1 

This  Avhich  Ava.s  true  then  is  equally'  so  noAv,  nor  is  it  in  the  I 
interest  of  trade,  and  still  less  of  merchants  located  in  China,  I 
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that  the  fact  should  be  overlooked.  The  main  grievance 
of  the  merchants,  and  the  only  one  that  has  any  broad  foun¬ 
dation,  lies  in  irregular  and  excessive  inland  taxation,  -which 
for  goods  in  transit  it  was  attempted  to  limit  to  a  rate  of 
*2i  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  half  the  import  and  export  dues. 
We  say  attempted.  For  Sir  Heury  Pottinger,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  tried  and  failed  to  ettect  this  end.  Lord  Elgin, 
who  followed  in  1858  with  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsln,  aided 
by  all  the  practical  knowledge  and  collective  wisdom  of  the 
mercantile  bodies,  failed  equally.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  for  the  fact.  In  their 
Memorial  of  December  1869,  while  speaking  greatly  in  praise 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  they  say,  ‘  Where  these  arrange- 
‘  ments  have  conspicuously  failed  has  been  in  the  question 
‘  of  Inland  dues.’  According  to  the  same  authority.  Sir  Ruther¬ 
ford  Alcock,  in  the  Chmvention  entered  into  before  he  left 
Peking,  also  failed ;  thus  adding  a  third  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  question  of  Inland  dues.  It  seems  clear 
that  all  the  negotiations  have  failed,  as  all  in  future  will 
likewise  fail,  unless  the  leading  conditions  be  changed,  from  a 
very  obvious  cause  ;  the  Ministers  already  cited  have  attempted 
what  is  plainly  an  impossibility  —  to  alter  the  whole  fiscal 
system  wf  a  vast  Eastern  empire  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners, 
and  their  trade ;  and  to  make  exemptions  even  in  Cliinese 
produce  iu  transit  from  one  j)rovince  to  another  for  Chinese 
consumption,  in  favour  of  the  foreign  owmer  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  native  merchant  and  his  trade.  If  it  were  more  just  and 
equitable,  it  would  be  not  the  less  Impolitic  and  impracticable. 
Impolitic,  because  the  distinction  bctw'cen  the  native  and  the 
foreign  dealer  is  invidious ;  impracticable,  because  all  the 
interests,  prejudices,  and  established  customs  of  both  officials 
and  traders  are  opposed  to  success ; — and  lastly  because  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  made  in  the  treaties  would  require 
honesty  and  order  and  regularity'  where  there  is  nothing  but 
corruption,  irregularity,  and  peculation.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
from  the  merchants  in  China  of  the  solemn  obligations  of  treaties 
and  their  indefeasible  right  to  exact  rigorous  execution  in  letter 
and  spirit  of  all  their  stipulations — even  in  those  like  the  above 
which  are  demonstrably  inapplicable  to  the  actual  condition  of 
things  and  more  or  less  impracticable.  If  existing  treaties  had 
not  been  entirely'  framed  by  foreigners  veiy  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  Chinese  administration,  capabilities,  and  requirements, — 
and  imposed  by'  force  upon  the  nation  as  the  price  of  peace,  it 
would  still  be  absurd  to  hold  such  language.  The  Chinese, 
without  putting  forward  the  plea  lately  advanced  by'  a  great 
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AVestern  State  that  treaties  iinj)osed  by  force  carry  a  doubtful 
oblljiatory  ])ower,  if  the  terms  are  injurious, — may  boldly  .^ay 
that  no  nation  can  be  held  bound  to  perform  impossibilities,  and 
tliat  we  require  of  them  wbat  is  beyond  their  power  to  secure. 
If  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  the  well-ascertained  failures  and 
abuses  of  administration  which  exist  in  China,  it  must  be 
sought  in  a  larger  and  more  reasonable  spirit,  having  some 
regard  to  |)ossibilities  as  well  as  to  rights.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  to  be  said  of  imperious  demands  emanatinor 
from  the  merchants  for  the  instant  adojhion  of  railroads  and 
telegraphy — for  the  working  of  mines  by  foreign  skill  and 
machinery — for  inland  residence,  and  a  right  of  ac(iuiring  real 
property  and  houses  in  the  interior,  with  all  the  j)rivileges 
of  extra-territoriality  attaching  to  them  and  their  foreign 
owners — for  steam  navigation  through  the  inland  waters,  &c. ; 
all  calcidated  to  attbrd,  it  may  be,  great  facilities  for  trade,  and 
very  much  to  the  benefit  of  Chinese  interests.  But  suppose  the 
Chinese  Rulers  do  not  see  the  op])ortuulty  of  such  sweejiing 
changes  or  the  necessity  for  foreign  innovations, — doubt  their 
ex])ediency,  or  deny  the  possibility  of  adoj»ting  anv  of  them, 
with  due  regard  for  the  stability  of  government  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order? — This  is  in  effect  what  they  do  affirm. 
Are  we  to  deny  the  Chinese  any  voice  in  matters  such  as 
these  affecting  the  welfare  and  destiny',  it  may^  be,  of  the 
whole  nation,  three  or  four  hundred  millions  in  number  ?  Or 
will  the  British  nation  feel  justified  in  going  to  war  for  the 
])urpose  of  comi)elling  au  Eastern  race  to  be  civilised  after  our 
IVestern  methods — and  forthwith  to  lay  down  railroads  and 
telegraphic  lines,  that  our  merchants  may  find  readier  means  of 
access  and  transport  for  goods  to  their  customers  in  the  in¬ 
terior?  If  not,  we  cannot  see  the  practical  end  to  be  served 
by  all  the  angry  declamation  we  hear  about  a  ‘  mild  diplo- 
‘  macy,’  and  the  necessity  of  a  ‘  vigorous  ])olicy,'  assuming 
our  right  to  Impose  such  conditions  upon  the  Chinese.  It 
may  be  that  the  oj)position  to  all  these  modern  innovations 
comes,  as  alleged  by  the  merchants,  from  the  mandarins 
exclusively,  the  official  and  educated  classes  comju'ised  in  the 
category  of  literati  and  gentry  as  well  as  mandarins.  IVe 
believe  it  does.  There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  were 
these  classes  otherwise  dis])osed  than  they  are — less  ignorant 
of  the  value  and  claims  of  Western  civilisation,  less  bigoted 
in  their  admiration  for  Confucius  and  the  wisdom  of  antedi¬ 
luvian  ancestors,  and  less  hostile  in  spirit  to  all  that  is  foreign 
— from  missionaries  to  opium — from  treaty  ])owers  to  treaty 
subjects  and  their  rights  as  well  as  their  pretensions, — railroads 
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and  telegraphic  lines  might  be  laid  down  to-morrow,  for  any 
opposition  that  would  be  offered  spontaneously  by  the  people. 
■\Vhat  are  we  to  conclude  from  tliis  ?  Are  we  to  thrust  aside 
the  w’hole  of  the  educated  and  ruling  classes  and  leave  the 
government  of  the  country  to  take  care  of  itself,  while  we 
proceed  to  lay  down  onr  rails  and  telegraphic  lines  ?  Or  shall 
we  see  what  can  be  clone  in  the  way  of  intimidation  and 
coercion  to  comj)el  the  ‘  obstructive  mandarins’  with  their  allies, 
the  literati  and  gentry,  the  only  recognised  authoiuties  in 
China,  to  execute  the  work  themselves  and  carry  out  our  pro¬ 
jects  ?  We  have  already  pointed  out  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  any  such  schemes  in  the  possible  dissolution  of  the 
only  visible  einboditnent  of  a  central  Power  or  Government 
and  the  consequent  anarchy  and  disintegration.  We  might 
succeed  in  the  first,  if  prepared  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
China,  and  its  jcartition  among  Western  Powers.  We  should 
certainly  fail  in  the  second.  And  it  is  very  certain  no  British 
Government  will  ever  feel  justified  in  undertaking  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  even  if  the  nation  were  convinced  that  so 
only  could  they  save  their  trade  with  China  from  extinction. 
It  is  idle  to  waste  time  therefore  in  going  over  all  the  irra¬ 
tional  projK)sals  emanating  from  the  open  ports  in  China  for 
the  compression  or  expansion  of  China  into  a  mould  that  would 
meet  their  views  or  further  their  interests. 

Time  will  he  better  employed  in  considering  within  what 
limits,  and  by  what  means,  material  progress  may  be  made. 
More  especially  dt)es  it  behove  us  to  ascertain  without  more 
delay  the  true  nature  and  source  of  the  dangers  so  constantly 
reappearing  and  menacing  our  position,  and  with  it  all  our 
interests  in  China.  To  many,  we  doubt  not,  what  we  are  now 
going  to  say  may  seem  paradoxical  and  utterly  imjjrobable  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  Nevertheless,  we  say  it  with  entire  con¬ 
viction  of  its  truth.  The  main  obstacles  to  any  material 
improvement  In  China  come  from  without,  and  not  from 
within.  It  is  the  foreigner,  not  the  native,  who  creates  the 
chief  difficulty.  And  it  is  the  foreign  element,  equally,  that 
makes  the  danger  of  all  such  innovations  as  are  most  essential 
to  progress.  We  say  the  foreigner,  and  he  is  not  of  one  class 
or  nation.  It  will  be  found  that  merchants,  missionaries,  and 
governments  all  supply  their  quotas,  and  all  bring  their  con¬ 
tributions.  They  all  helj)  to  fill  uj)  the  witches’  cauldron,  the 
overflow  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  such  murderous  outrages  as 
Tien-tsin  so  lately  witnessed.  If  we  would  understand  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  a  cure  for  such  evils,  we  must  first  ascer¬ 
tain  whence  they  come.  What  are  the  true  causes  of  such 
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liostile  feelinp;  and  active  hatred  between  the  two  I’aces  ?  We  , 
may  pass  over  all  minor  distinctions  of  nationality  within  the 
larger  divisions  of  Asiatic  and  European.  The  Chinese  very  i 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  make  any  distinction,  and  for  ■ 
once  we  may  Avith  advantage  follow  their  example.  j 

Who  has  not  felt  something  of  antipathy  or  distrust  at  the 
first  contact  with  a  stranger  ?  a  half-conscious  feeling  for  which 
no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned?  This  exactly  describes  ' 
the  state  of  Chinese  feeling  Avith  respect  to  all  of  foreign 
r.acc.  IMcre  ignorance  and  prejudice  Avill  account  for  much.  1 
Traditions  of  hatred  or  Avrong  and  injustice  also  have  their  I 
influence.  As  may  rival  interests  and  conflicting  opinions  in 
matters  great  or  small ; — a  dogma  or  a  creed  Avill  ausAver  the 
end  very  fully.  But  there  is  something  else  behind.  There 
is  a  real  antagonism  betAveen  the  tAAO  races,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  it  is  in  part  instinctiA’e.  The  mass  of ' 
the  population  is  further  Avorked  upon  by  superstition — the 
memory  of  past  Avars — the  sinister  suggestions  and  jtromptings  t 
of  the  ruling  classes — their  literati  and  gentry.  The  man- 1 
darins,  as  a  class,  have  a  perfectly  umnistakeable,  and  for 
the  most  jiart  unqualified  hatred  of  the  AA'hole  foreign  race,  j 
IMany,  no  doubt,  if  pressed,  Avould  give  more  or  less  plausible 
reasons  for  it.  We  are  aggressive  and  domineering,  given  to , 
command  and  prone  to  use  force  to  accomplish  our  ends  or 
secure  attention  to  our  behests.  We  are  illiterate  and  barba-  i 
rous.  e  never  read  Confucius  and  know  nothing  of  the  i 
‘  Kites’ — arc  totally  and  lamentably  Avanting  in  any  conception  f 
of  ‘  Tnovli' — of  the  ‘  eternal  verities  ’  and  the  fitness  of  things.  ' 
as  Carlyle  Avould  inter])rct  it.  A\"e  eat  our  food  Avith  nnir-  L 
derous  AA'capons,  and  ridiculously  fail  in  the  use  of  chopsticks.  I 
We  begin  our  books  at  the  Avroug  end,  and  Avrite  equally  F 
perversely  and  ignorantly  from  left  to  right  and  across  the  [ 
j)age,  instead  of  from  top  to  bottom.  ATc  arc  A’iolent  in  teinjwr  1 
and  carry  the  same  violence  into  all  our  exercises  and  amuse-  f 
ments.  AVc  dance  promiscuously  and  in  public  Avith  our  AAonien, 
Avho  are  only  half-dressed,  according  to  Chinese  notions  of  ‘ 
modesty.  In  fine,  there  is  no  end  to  our  violations  of  decorum  f 
and  ignorance  of  right.  But  to  the  mandarins — the  officials  i 
high  and  Ioav — avc  arc  the  incarnation  of  all  abominations.  I 
e  are  subversive  and  rcA  olutionarv.  Our  trade  and  our  goods ! 
are  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  danger  to  them.  AVlicre 
these  penetrate,  ideas  folloAv,  and  these  are  all  destructive 
and  odious.  AVc  teach  disrespect  to  the  mandarin  authority, ) 
have  no  respect  for  the  Emperor  or  the  Dragon,  and  preach  f 
sedition.  Our  missionaries  go  about  like  avoIvcs  in  sheep’s  1= 
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clothing.  They  steal  the  hearts  of  the  children  for  jjhilters 
and  foul  rites  of  necromancy.  They  turn  the  people  away 
from  all  lawful  authorities,  and  get  ])ossession  of  their  ])agodas. 
They  entirely  upset  the  established  order  of  things,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  downfall  of  the  whole  Kmpire.  ‘  Shall  we  let  them  into 
‘  our  inner  land  with  new  inventions,  their  rails  and  their 
‘  wires,  violating  the  Fungshui,  outraging  the  spirits  of  air 
‘  and  earth  and  water,  deranging  all  the  geomantic  influences 
‘  of  our  hills  and  valleys,  insulting  the  manes  of  our  ances- 
‘  tor's, — and  involve  rriirselves,  our  children,  and  our  country 
‘  in  a  common  ruin  ?  ’  Behind  all  these  reasons, — and  ten 
thousand  more  which  they  can  give  when  their  tongues  are 
loosened,  there  lies,  we  are  satisfied,  an  instinct  of  self-pre¬ 
servation  which  may  mislead  them  to  their  peril,  but  is  not  the 
less  operative.  Many  feel  there  is  danger,  to  them  and  to 
theirs,  —  to  their  class  as  a  governing  body,  wherever  the 
foreigner  makes  good  his  footing,  or  is  allowed  to  set  himself 
down.  And  for  this  to  change,  you  must  change  both  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Chinese  mandarin  into  something  quite 
different  from  Avhat  they  are. 

When  we  read  then,  as  we  have  often  done  lately,  all  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  news{)apers  and  their  correspondents  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  hatred  or  hostile  feeling  to  the  foreigner 
among  the  population — any  organised  plans  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  country,  or  his  extermination — it  seems  to  us  the 
truth  is  not  far  to  seek.  AVith  such  a  fund  of  instinctive 
dislike  in  all  classes,  and  of  more  active  elements  of  hostility 
constantly  working  in  the  breasts  of  the  Avhole  mandarin  and 
educated  class — intimately  connected  and  blended  as  these  are 
by  association,  community  of  feelings,  interests,  and  all  the 
other  ties  which  unite  classes  moving  in  the  same  circle — is 
it  not  plain,  that  so  much  ‘  latent  heat  ’  as  they  are  calculated 
to  generate,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  perennial  source  of  danger? 
AVith  no  love  for  us  anywhere,  and  all  these  combustible  mate¬ 
rials  ever  ready  for  a  conflagration,  a  spark  is  often  enough  to 
produce  an  explosion.  A  rumour  of  kidnapping — a  placard 
denouncing  the  missionaries  as  stealers  of  children  and  prac- 
tisers  of  the  black  art — anything  will  do — and  these  are  all 
things  actually  believed  in  by  great  numbers  even  of  the  edu¬ 
cated.  The  danger  is  always  there ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  should  not  be  lost  upon  us.  In  no  one  instance  that  we 
can  remember  have  the  local  authorities  ever  come  to  the  rescue 
of  foreigners  when  their  lives  or  their  })ro2)erty  were  objects 
of  attack.  Never  have  they  taken  any  effective  steps  of  pre¬ 
vention,  though  often  affecting  to  do  so  by  iusufficieut  and 
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delusive  proceedings.  In  most  instances  there  has  been  ample  m 

warning.  At  YangchoAv,  Taiwan,  and  Swatow,  it  is  always  [  oi 

the  same  story.  At  Tien-tsin,  where  the  culminating  horror  r  K 
was  perpetrated,  there  was  an  Imj>erial  Commissioner  of  the  L  pj 

Northern  Ports  resident — a  high  officer,  with  a  dockyard  and  |  sii 

arsenal  under  his  charge,  and  a  large  force  of  disciplined  troops.  '  th 
There  were  local  authorities  and  subordinate  officials  whose  .  tli 

special  duty  it  was  to  maintain  order.  Not  one  of  these  moved  ti< 

a  finger  on  the  day  of  execution  ;  and  many  days  previously,  at 

while  death  and  murder  were  visibly  approaching  their  victims,  ;  re 

the  only  pretence  of  rescue  or  intervention  made  by  the  Chehien  H 
(the  local  magistrate)  Avas  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  for  Avhich  !  th 
he  deserved  to  have  been  hanged  on  the  spot,  tending  to  cl 

confirm  the  Avretched  populace  in  their  delusions  as  to  the  fo 

foul  conduct  attributed  to  the  missionaries,  instead  of  boldly  ^  til 
denouncing  the  authors  of  such  slanders,  and  emphatically  j  th 
declaring  their  falsehood.  It  is  inniossible  to  come  to  any  fo 

other  conclusion  than  that  Avhich  has  already  been  very  gene-  If 

rally  ado|ited  by  foreigners  in  the  country,  namely,  that  there  w: 

Avas  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  the  unfortunate  people — men  ar 

and  women, — Avhose  Avhole  life  Avas  one  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  ■  so 

of  the  heathen  race  among  Avhom  they  had  voluntarily  cast  ;  so 

their  lot ;  and  there  Avas  no  authority  on  the  spot,  from  Chung*  >  th 

hoAV  doAvn  to  the  loAvest  of  the  Tingchais  or  police-runners,  ;  at 

who  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  design.  Why  did  they  p  la 

not  prevent  its  execution  then  ?  There  can  be  but  one  ansAver.  |  in 

Either  they  Avould  not  from  fear  or  other  motive,  Avhich  is  our  (  ti( 

belief ;  or  they  had  not  the  means  and  could  not,  and  that  no  m; 

one  on  the  sjiot  believed.  We  are  told  that  the  case  presented  j  or 

many  difficulties :  that  the  Chinese  Government  believed  that  *  or 

the  Tientsinese  had  a  hond  fide  ground  of  suspicion  or  exaspe-  I  th 

ration  against  the  religious  bodies,  and  Avere  consequently  dis-  ■  afi 

posed  to  deal  mildly  Avith  the  offence.  Again,  so  far  as  the  ga 

mandarins  accused  are  concerned,  although  our  presumptions  ar 

AA'ere  strong,  our  evidence  Avould  have  been  Avorth  little  in  a  P( 

court  of  justice  against  anyone  but  the  magistrate.  Against  the  f  ev 

Prefect  and  the  ex-rebel  and  General  Chen-kwo-jui  there  was  f  cr 

only  the  testimony  of  common  fame,  but  not  such  evidence  as  \  T1 

Avould  secure  conviction  in  an  English  court.  All  Avhich  may  tn 

be  more  or  less  true.  But  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  •  inj 

of  the  culpability  of  these  mandarins,  inasmuch  as  if  they  did  ;|  th 

not  foster  the  ill-feeling  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  In  ^  a 

that  sense,  therefore,  the  blood  of  the  murdered  may  justly  be  j.  so 

laid  to  their  charge.  li  on 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  greatest  difficulty  and  by  far  the  ||  lai 
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gravest  cause  of’  anxiety.  Of  all  the  dangers  which  menace 
our  iwsition  in  China,  and  the  difficulties  whicli  surround  the 
Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers,  there  are  none  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  gravity  or  in  urgency  with  those  created  by  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  question.  Many  others  exist,  as  we  have  seen.  If 
there  were  no  missionaries  in  China,  the  merchants  would  bring 
their  share  of  discord  and  elements  of  danger.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  opium  and  the  exportation  of  Coolies,  w'ith  the  frightful 
abuses  of  kidnapping,  and  the  horrors  of  the  ‘middle-passage’ 
re-enacted  in  the  emigrant  ships  —  the  smuggling  between 
Hongkong  and  the  mainland — these,  and  many  other  griefs  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  and  people,  would  make  trouble.  Mer¬ 
chants  and  trade  existing,  the  necessity  of  political  relations 
follows.  In  their  train  come  other  dangers  and  causes  of  hos¬ 
tility,  more  especially  among  the  officials  of  the  provinces  and 
the  governing  powers  at  Peking,  the  latter  in  contact  with 
foreign  Ministers,  as  the  former  are  with  consuls  at  the  poi-ts. 
If  these  are  more  limited  in  number  than  the  causes  connected 
with  merchants  and  missionaries,  they  are  still  very  influential, 
and  all  the  more  important  that  they  act  near  to  the  fountain- 
source  of  all  authority  and  influence  in  China.  No  doubt  the 
sort  of  tutelage  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  held 
through  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  (the  Foreign  Office  of  China), 
at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  Prince  Kung,  a  brother  of  the 
late  and  the  uncle  of  the  present  Emperor,  must  be  deeply 
irritating  and  galling  to  Chinese  i)ridc.  The  frequent  reclama¬ 
tions  which  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers  are  compelled  to 
make,  and  the  insistance  necessary  to  obtain  any  kind  of  justice 
or  redress  through  the  Central  Government,  when  any  wrong 
or  violation  of  treaty  has  been  committed,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  distasteful  to  the  Prince  and  his  colleagues.  And  yet  as 
affairs  are  conducted  in  the  provinces  and  with  five  or  six  Le¬ 
gations  at  Peking,  these  trials  must  be  constant.  Then  there 
are  rivalries  and  exaggerated  susceptibilities  among  Foreign 
Powers,  which  also  have  to  be  met,  and  appeased  if  possible, 
even  though  the  price  be  some  unreasonable  concession  of  lu¬ 
crative  appointments  in  the  Imperial  customs  or  elsewhere. 
Then  Russia  is  not  a  comfortable  neighbour — not  easy  to  en- 
I  treat,  nor  altogether  pleasant  in  some  of  its  exigencies.  Hang- 
I  ing  like  an  avalanche  over  the  Northern  and  Western  border, 

I  there  must  always  seem  a  danger  of  a  sudden  descent,  and  half 
a  province  being  torn  away.  The  greater  part  of  Manchuria 
80  disappeared,  while  China  was  too  busy  with  the  Taepings, 
and  we  with  the  Crimean  war,  to  take  much  heed.  The  over- 
I  land  trade  across  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  with  border  raids,  and 
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caravan  trading  rights,  are  fruitful  sources  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  The  last  affair  we  heard  of  was  the  emigration  of 
:i,0()0  Coreans  across  their  frontier  into  the  adjoining  terri> 
tories  of  the  Amoor,  and  their  reclamation  by  the  King  of 
Corea  from  Russia.  Corea  lies  very  conveniently  close  to 
Sagalien,  and  on  the  way  Russia  must  travel  sooner -or  later 
down  the  coast,  to  get  an  unfrozen  harbour  on  the  Pacific. 
If  we  were  in  the  King  of  Corea’s  place,  knowing  what  we 
knoAv,  we  should  let  the  emigrants  stay  Avhere  they  are ;  and ! 
above  all  things  avoid  a  quarrel  with  our  big  neighbour.  | 
So  far  as  the  Chinese  Government  is  conceimed — fterhaps  f 
more  strictly  speaking,  so  far  as  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsungli-  f 
Yamen  have  any  voice — they  would  not  willingly  provoke  war 
with  any  foreign  Power.  Rut  those  of  their  number  who  have 
any  liking  for  foreign  intercourse  tw  any  8ymi»athy  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  wishes  of  foreigners — subjects  or  I’owers — are  very 
few.  On  the  other  side,  the  anti-foreign  party  musters  very 
strong.  How  deep  this  feeling  of  I’ancour  and  hatred  is,  may  best 
be  conveyed  in  the  words  employed  by  Mb,  the  senior  gover¬ 
nor  and  j)rcceptor  of  the  boy  Emj)cror,  a])plying  a  vernacular  ' 
saying  among  the  Chinese  to  express  his  feelings  in  regard  to  ' 
the  foreigner.  ‘  I  hope  daily,’  he  s.ays  in  concluding  his  me-  - 
morial  to  the  Emperor  against  the  institution  of  a  college  for  i 
teaching  western  science  and  languages — ‘  I  hope  daily  to  eat  t 
‘  their  flesh  and  sleep  upon  their  skins.’  If  this  truly  amiable  r 
desire  should  be  very  generally  participated  in  by  the  high  offi-  f 
cers  at  Peking  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire,  and  we  ^ 
have  a  strong  misgiving  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  evident  that 
what  we  call  peace  is  but  an  armed  truce — to  last  only  so  long  i 
as  those  who  really  govern  think  it  safer  or  more  jwofitable 
than  war.  But  recent  information  leads  us  to  infer  that  there 
arc  many  now  about  Peking  and  in  the  palace  who  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  victorious  march  of  the  Allies  on  the  capital ;  and, 
(luped  by  their  ignorance  and  conceit,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  which  no  European  can  measure,  they  think  their  ))rogi’e68 
in  drill  and  the  possession  of  arsenals — from  which  European  I 
employes  have  turned  them  out  some  cannon  and  gunboats— 
render  them  a  match  for  any  single  European  Power.  And  as 
we  are  always  (luarrelling  and  Hying  at  each  others’  throats,  as 
Prussians  and  French  are  at  this  moment — they  think  there 
need  be  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  us  isolated.  tSometimes 
they  may  have  thoughts,  when  very  hai’d  driven,  of  securing 
.an  ally — say  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
might  be  the  number  or  extent  of  the  changes  such  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  would  be  likely  to  lead  to.  It  would 
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presuppose  of  course,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  rulei’s 
of  China  had  decidedly  made  up  their  mind  after  a  certain 
experience  in  their  relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  that — all 
things  considered — one  master  w'as  preferable  to  many.  It 
might  be  awkward,  however,  for  China  if  she  found  she  had 
made  a  mistake ;  since  the  union,  like  some  others,  might  prove 
indissoluble  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract.  Yet  more  improbable  things  have  come  to  pass 
within  the  last  century,  and  the  last  few  years  in  Europe.  No 
one  knowing  China  and  the  present  situation  will  deem  such 
a  combination  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Burlinghame  Mission,  about  w  hich  so  much  indignation 
has  been  wasted  ‘  among  the  small  mercantile  bodies  located  at 
‘  the  open  ports,’  Avas  undoiditedly  an  effort — it  may  have 
been  a  preliminary  effort — on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  to  secure  more  consideration  for  their  difficulties.  It 
was  a  i)lea  for  forbearance.  They  felt  themselves  ridden 
hard  by  more  than  one  Old  ^lan  of  the  Sea,  and  the  angry 
denunciations  of  the  mercantile  bodies  before  the  revision, 
Avas  the  last  drop  Avhich  made  the  cup  of  bitterness  overfloAv. 
If  a  revision  Avas  to  be  claimed  by  the  liritish  Government 
and  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  memoiaalists,  then  the 
sooner  they  SAAalloAvcd  gold  leaf  or  retired  into  j)riA’ate  life — 
the  two  grand  resources  of  Chinese  high  officers  Avhen  all  hope 
is  lost — the  better.  If  haply  the  last  alternative  should  be 
open  to  them.  Sorely  pressed  by  a  poAverful  national  party, 
anti-foreign  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  as  Mb  Avould  declare, 
for  them  to  contemplate  the  concession  of  one-half  of  the 
SAveeping  changes  so  urgently  demanded  by  the  British  mer¬ 
chants  AA’ould  simply  be  to  sign  their  OAvn  death-Avarr.ant,  and 
the  certain  ruin  of  all  their  party,  Aveak  as  it  Avas  in  numbers 
and  only  strong  in  superior  intelligence. 

It  Avas  in  this  sense  the  Legations  at  Peking  Avere  led  to 
believe  the  Burlinghame  Mission  Avas  sent  to  urge  upon  all 
the  Treaty  PoAvers  the  policy  of  leaving  them  alone.  Mr. 
Burlinghame,  it  is  true,  seemed,  as  soon  as  he  got  among  his 
own  people  at  San  Francisco,  to  have  been  carried  aAvay  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  by.  his  OAvn  sanguine  hopes  of  great 
results  from  the  ^lission,  and  Avent  far  beyond  its  legiti¬ 
mate  limits.  He  forgot  all  his  oaa'ia  experience,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  Chinese  as  eager  for  progress — ready  to  Avelcome 
the  foreigner  and  all  his  innovations,  and  to  ‘  plant  the  shining 
‘  Cross  over  every  hill  and  valley.’  If  this  meant  anything  in 
Mr.  Burlinghame’s  mouth  beyond  AA'hat  one  of  his  oaa'u  sup¬ 
porters  said  at  the  dinner-table — ‘  a  great  floAv  of  eloquence 
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‘  meanin"  nothing  hut  good  feeling  ’ — he  must  have  forgotten 
all  he  had  learnt  during  a  five  years’  residence  at  Peking.  But, 
however  erroneous,  it  was  only  calculated  to  mislead  those  who 
were  totally  ignorant  of  China  and  its  people,  lie  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  better  served  his  cause — the  ca»ise  of  the  Chinese 
— if  he  had  stated  the  ])laln  truth,  and  put  no  gloss  whatever 
on  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  he  had  boldly  proclaimed  in  every  r 
Court  in  Europe  that  there  were  statesmen  now  in  power  in 
China  who  believed  progress  in  many  directions,  if  not  desirable 
at  least  inevitable,  and  were  therefore  willing  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  thought  consistent  with  safety  in  that  direction; 
but  that  they  were  in  a  very  small  minority,  and  wei’e  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  with  a  large  and  powerful  party  in  the 
State,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  official  class — all  the  edu¬ 
cated  portion  of  the  nation — with  an  unknown  proportion  of 
the  people,  thoroughly'  anti-foreign  in  all  their  feelings  and 
prejudices,  wedded  to  the  philosophy  and  traditions  of  their 
ancestors  and  forming  a  compact  body  of  resistance  to  all  pro¬ 
gress  or  innovation,  he  would  have  given  a  true  account  of 
China  as  it,  and  better  served  her  cause  in  the  end,  than  by 
any  highly-coloured  pictures  of  an  imaginary  Chinese  Empire. 
He  might  have  truly  and  wisely  added  that  to  force  upon 
the  few  more  enlightened  members  of  the  Government  mea¬ 
sures  they'  are  not  able  to  carry  through,  Avould  be  merely 
to  ensure  their  removal  from  power,  and  precipitate  either  a 
war  or  a  revolution — but  in  all  probability'  both.  So  also  he 
might  have  urged  that  to  perpetually  humiliate  the  Tsungli- 
Yamen  representing  the  Government  in  its  foreign  policy 
and  relations,  with  imperious  demands  for  sweeping  change? 
which  they  have  constantly  declai’cd  their  inability  to  initiate, 
and  by  perpetual  interference  with  their  customs  and  internal 
administration,  is  simply  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
foreign  and  reactionary  party — the  most  violent  enemies  of 
progress  in  any  shape — and  to  cripple  or  i)aralyse  the  only 
statesmen  who  hold  out  any  hope  of  improvement,  or  show  any 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  progress  in  the  interest  of 
China  and  of  peace.  Had  the  ^Mission  done  this,  it  would 
have  done  China  and  every  Treaty  Power  good  service ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  Avas  the  one  immediate  object  con¬ 
templated  Avhen  it  was  first  suggested  to  the  Government  at 
Peking,  or,  in  other  Avords,  the  Foreign  Office  there,  by  the 
merchants’  memorials.  They  desired  and  thought  themselves  K 
entitled  to  greater  consideration  and  forbearance  than  they  I 
Avere  likely  to  get  from  the  mercantile  communities.  I 

AVe  have  heard  so  much  of  our  difficulties  in  China,  that  I 
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of  late  the  public  press  has  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
subject,  asking  with  a  painful  iteration — ‘  What  is  to  be  done 
‘with  China?  What  shall  we  do  with  China?’  The  appa¬ 
rent  impossibility  of  combining  in  any  common  effort  all  the 
Treaty  Powers  for  the  assurance  of  its  independence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  steady  friendly  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  advancement  of  material  improvements  under  the 
present  system  of  misgovemment  and  corruption,  render  all 
action  very  difficult.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  ac¬ 
count,  we  cannot  help  recalling  the  answer  given  by  Lord 
Melbourne  to  similar  inquiry  in  a  home  difficulty,  ‘  Can’t  you 
‘  leave  it  alone  ?’  Can  we  not  leave  China  alone  so  far  as  any 
effort  is  concerned  to  force  upon  her  what  some  Utopian  philo¬ 
sophers  call  ‘  progress  and  civilisation  ’?  Words  of  great  potency 
sometimes,  and  of  very  wide  scope ;  but  most  frequently  of  evil 
omen  when  a  superior  Power  conceives  the  idea  of  grafting 
something  new  upon  an  old  civilisation,  and  with  his  strength 
imposing  it  upon  another  race. 

When  our  trade  is  in  question,  or  the  lives  and  property  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  we  have  a  clear  course  before  us  as  a  nation 
deeply  and  rightly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  them.  But 
these  conditions  become  complicated  and  confused  if  Ave  adopt 
schemes  of  civilisation  and  progress,  and  superadd  to  them 
religious  propagandism  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  where  any  one  of  these  allied  objects 
may  land  us.  It  becomes  a  serious  question,  at  all  events  to 
a  commercial  nation  like  Great  Britain,  how  far  such  widely 
divergent  ends  can  be  combined  at  all,  or  Avhether  they  are  not 
absolutely  incompatible  ?  The  merchants  tell  us  the  interests  of 
trade  require  that  they  should  develope  the  resources  of  China, 
work  mines,  lay  down  railroads  to  facilitate  travelling  and 
the  transport  of  their  goods  into  the  interior ;  telegraphic  Avires 
for  readier  communication,  steamers  under  foreign  flags  on  all 
the  rivers  and  inland  waters,  &c.  Unfortunately  all  these  means 
and  appliances  for  trade  cannot  be  discussed  on  purely  commer¬ 
cial  grounds,  or  rather  they  cannot  be  kept  Avithin  those  limits, 
and  so  discussed  Avith  a  Chinese  Government.  They  necessarily 
raise  political  questions  of  great  intricacy  and  of  the  highest 
importance  in  a  country  such  as  Cliina  is — Avith  its  Aveakened 
Government,  semi-independent  provinces, — corrupt  and  decen¬ 
tralised  administration,  and  teeming  millions  of  population. 
The  commercial  interests  are  dAvarfed  and  sink  into  utter  in¬ 
significance  by  the  side  of  the  infinitely  greater  and  more 
important  national  considerations,  Avhich  the  bare  contempla¬ 
tion  of  any  sAveeping  changes  must  ahvays  suggest. 
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So  far  as  trade  is  concerned — trade  simply,  and  without  politi¬ 
cal  and  missionary  accompaniments  to  comi)licatc  its  conditions 
— the  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  well  disposed.  They — that  is  the 
ruling  classes  and  people  not  directly  engaged  in  it — do  not  desire 
foreign  trade ;  and  if  they  had  a  free  choice  would  certainly  shut 
it  out.  But  as  things  are,  they  are  willing  trade  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  if  they  are  not  pushed  too  far  or  too  violently  in  the  Avay 
the  foreign  merchants  would  have  them  compelled  to  go.  What 
are  we  to  promise  ourselves  as  the  result  of  any  refusal  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  this  neutral  policy  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  force 
them  in  a  different  course  ?  Shall  we  gain  anything  ?  And 
who  has  counted  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  a  decided  step  in  this 
direction  ?  Not  the  memorialists  of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai, 
Ave  should  say,  judging  hy  the  whole  purport  and  tone  of  their 
memorials.  May  it  not  he  possible  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  moved  by  the  spirit  shown  in  these,  to  do  many  worse 
things  in  the  interest  of  trade  than  follow  Lord  IMclbourne's 
advice  for  the  moment,  and  wait  until  the  way  is  clearer  either 
for  pressure  or  active  intervention  in  this  much-vaunted  path 
of  progress  and  civilisation  ?  China  is  open  to  our  enterprise 
as  it  is ;  under  certain  limited  conditions  it  is  true ;  but  still, 
under  fairly  favourable  circumstances,  we  must  conclude,  since 
large  as  our  trade  is,  it  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
She  has  a  lower  and  more  liberal  tariff  in  import  and  export 
dues  than  any  Western  State  can  boast  of.  A  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  coasting  trade  has  been  allowed — a  step  greatly  in 
advance  of  European  legislation.  Despite  all  this  we  want 
— or  our  merchants  do — to  carry  on  their  trade  in  China,  not 
as  China  is,  but  as  they  conceive  it  might  he  made  hy  the 
introduction  of  many  modern  appliances,  and  under  totally 
different  conditions  of  fiscal  administration  and  government. 
We  think  the  British  public  and  the  British  (iovernment  ^vill 
conclude,  that  neither  the  strength  nor  the  power  of  the  nation 
can  be  enlisted  to  compel  the  Chinese  rulers  to  withdraw  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  innovations  proposed  in  a  country 
so  little  prepared  for  great  j)olitical  trials  and  experiments. 
We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  memorialists  contend  they 
ask  for  no  changes  w'hich  will  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  China 
and  its  people  quite  as  much  as  their  own.  Possibly  it  may  be 
80  in  fact,  and  w'C  have  no  inclination  to  ([ucstion  it.  But 
granting  the  premiss,  has  China  no  right  of  judgment  or  voice 
in  the  matter  ?  Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  shouhl  the  Government, 
the  actual  rulers  of  the  country,  be  allowed  no  opinion  on  a 
matter  which  so  vitally  affects  both  them  and  the  nation  they 
govern  ?  We  think  there  can  only  be  one  answer,  unless  it  be 
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proposed  to  introduce  the  plehiscitnm  into  China,  and  engage 
in  an  undertaking  to  transfer  political  and  governing  powers  to 
other  hands. 

Space  will  not  allow  ns  to  go  more  fully  into  the  missionary 
question,  or  discuss  the  details  of  the  Tien-tsin  massacre,  and 
the  miserable  delays  experienced  in  obtaining  even  the  small 
crumbs  of  justice  at  last  meted  out  from  the  mandarins’  tables. 
Nothing  could  have  been  less  satisfactory.  The  whole  order 
of  proceeding,  with  the  result,  a[)pears  little  better  than  a  mock¬ 
ery  of  justice.  There  is  nothing  real  or  substantial  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  either,  unless  it  be  the  })ayment  of  half  a  million  of  taels 
indemnity,  the  receipt  of  which  cannot  be  regarded  with  any 
satisfaction.  Changhow  himself  was  so  much  implicated,  that 
it  is  an  insult  to  have  sent  him  to  France  with  a  mission  to 
make  the  peace  of  the  Chinese  Government.  But  those  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  at  dictation  and  intervention,  and  the  obstacles 
they  raise  to  Furopean  influence  in  strengthening  and  purifying 
the  administration,  are  great  sources  of  evil,  and  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  respect  to  such  outbreaks.  Insurrections  are 
provoked  quite  as  much  by  known  weakness  as  by  universal 
corruption.  The  danger  created  by  the  missionaries — the  Koman 
Catholic  missionaries  more  especially,  with  their  ultramontane 
system  and  tendencies,  under  the  ju'otectorate  of  France — have 
done  moi’e  than  all  else  to  create  a  state  of  things  very  inimical 
to  the  maintenance  of  peaceable  relations.  Unfortunately  the 
remedy  for  this  is  very  difticult  to  find,  unless  Foreign  Powers 
are  prei)ared  to  go  back  and  undo  much  that  they  have  been 
very  persistently  doing  since  the  signature  of  the  last  treaties 
at  Tien-tsin.  If  France  can  be  induced  to  relinquish  an 
ostentatious  protectoi’atc  of  lioman  Catholic  missions  in  the 
East,  and  cease  to  imj)Ose  upon  an  Eastern  race  the  idtra- 
montanism  it  has  so  firmly  and  consistently  resisted  in  French 
territories  as  subversive  of  the  civil  poAver :  and  if  Russia  Avill 
cease  to  covet  her  neighbour’s  territories:  and  Great  Britain 
be  content  to  protect  her  trade  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  other 
form  of  propagandism,  social,  political,  or  religious,  leaving 
the  Chinese  to  develo])e  such  forms  of  national  life  as  best  befits 
them;  and  all  other  Treaty  PoAvers  can  agree  to  folloAv  a  similar 
reasonable  course,  there  might  then  be  some  hope  of  permanent 
and  peaceful  relations,  and  the  gradual  but  certain  diminution 
of  hostility,  because  the  chief  causes  Avould  rapidly  disappear 
and  cease  to  trouble  either  foreigner  or  native.  Failing  this  , 
it  may  be  asked  Avhat  course  Ave  recommend  and  Avhat  policy 
we  would  suggest?  We  ausAvei*,  a  policy  as  simple  as  it  is  plain 
and  comprehensive.  Insist  upon  all  reasonable  security  to  life 
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and  property,  and  such  protection  to  trade  as  treaties  have 
broadly  stipulated,  and  secure  this  end  by  such  means  as  may 
be  found  necessary ;  by  and  through  the  Central  Government, 
if  it  will  act  efficiently — without  it  if  such  action  be  wanting. 
Give  the  local  authorities  and  ])eople,  as  well  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Peking,  distinctly  to  understand  that  there  shall  be  no 
impunity  for  unprovoked  attack  where  British  life  or  interests  , 
are  concerned,  though  it  may  be  very  difficult  at  all  times 
to  secure  the  object.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  merchants’  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  all  projects  for  the  forcible  introduction  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  civilisation,  leave  the  Chinese  alone,  and  disclaim  all 
right  of  dictation  or  interfc-rence  f)r  other  objects.  This  may 
not  succeed,  but  it  seems  to  us  better  adapted  than  any  that  has 
yet  been  tried,  to  attain  the  desired  end  and  declared  object  of 
our  treaties  with  China.  For  a  radical  cure  we  must  look  to  , 
other  means ;  but  as  a  modus  vivemli  in  the  meanwhile  we  can 
suggest  nothing  more  effective. 

Our  views  on  the  present  situation  and  the  more  immediate 
prospects  in  China  are  easily  summed  up.  The  halcyon  days 
of  rapid  fortunes  have  passed  never  to  return.  Trade  in¬ 
creases,  but  passes  more  and  more  into  Chinese  hands  so  far  as 
distribution  is  concerned.  Foreign  merchants  are  gradually 
disappearing  except  from  the  larger  ports,  such  as  Shanghai, 
Foochow,  Amoy,  and  Canton.  At  these,  such  is  the  increase 
of  competition,  that  the  most  fortunate  are  simply  able  to  pay 
their  expenses.  None  are  making  fortunes  save  those  who 
have  no  capital  to  lose,  and  call  themselves  bill  brokers.  The 
shipping  business  grows,  but  the  Chinese  reap  all  the  profits 
save  such  as  pertain  to  freight.  Since  the  evil  day  when  the 
massacre  of  Tien-tsin  Avas  perpetrated  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  authority,  civil  or  military,  and  Avithout  a  thought  of 
interference  from  the  more  orderly  and  i*espectable  part  of  the 
population,  our  ])osition  in  China  has  been  greatly  changed 
for  the  worse.  We  are  now  only  safe  so  long  as  Ave  are  not 
attacked,  and  day  by  day  those  noAv  resident  in  the  country 
take  their  chance  of  this  only  too  probable  contingency.  After 
such  atrocities  done  in  open  day,  and  in  a  treaty  port  within 
eighty  miles  of  the  capital,  anything  may  occur.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consul  at  Shanghai  has  stated  to  the  community  there, 
that  the  interference  of  a  naval  force  in  any  emergency  is 
not  authorised,  except  in  cases  Avhen  the  lives  and  property 
of  British  subjects  Avould  in  all  probability  be  sacrificed  with¬ 
out  it,  and  even  in  such  cases,  her  Majesty’s  Government  will 
‘  expect  to  be  satisfied  that  the  alternative  of  saving  foreigners 
‘  by  taking  them  on  board  aa’ss  not  available.’  ‘  Precautionary 
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‘  measures,’  the  Consul  adds,  ‘  do  not  seem  to  be  contemplated 
‘  by  the  instructions,  as  now  constituted,  but  merely  the  alFord- 
‘  ing  of  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  event  of 
‘  an  actual  attack,  to  the  preservation  of  life  or  the  protec- 
‘  tion  of  property  from  destruction.’  Under  such  limitations 
as  these,  ships  of  Avar  can  afford  no  real  protection  for  the 
.  saving  of  either  life  or  pro|)erty  against  any  sudden  onslaught 
—the  exact  day  and  hour  of  Avhich  foreigners  can  never  know, 
even  though  forewarned,  as  at  Tien-tsin,  of  the  existence  of 
danger  from  a  Chinese  mob.  It  is  generally  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  crafty  and  very  treacherous  enemies  plotting  their 
destruction.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a  British  fleet  might  as 
well  be  in  the  Atlantic  as  in  the  China  seas,  if  no  action  can 
be  taken  until  an  attack  has  actually  commenced.  Measures 
I  in  anticipation  of  danger  must  be  taken  if  any  real  protection 
I  is  to  be  secured.  A  certain  large  discretionary  power  on  the 
I  spot  is  no  less  essential,  since  Aveeks  or  months  must  elapse 
I  before  instructions  from  home  can  be  received,  and  Aveeks  be- 
!  fore  a  reference  can  even  be  made  at  Peking  from  the  ports  in 
,  winter.  In  this  last  instance  there  Avas  not  even  this  difficulty, 

I  for  the  Legations  Avere  Avithin  tAventy-four  hours’  reach.  But 
between  this  discretionary  power  and  a  license  to  proceed  to 
measures  of  hostility  in  anticipation  of  danger,  under  the 
direction  of  a  commander  of  a  gunboat  or  a  junior  consular 
officer  there  is  a  Avide  distance.  The  best  deterrent  of  crime 
and  treachery  in  China  is  undoubtedly  the  knoAA’n  strength 
I  to  resist,  or  [)OAver  to  punish.  Where  the  first  is  want- 
1  ing,  SAviftness  and  certainty  in  the  punishing  poAver  is  the 
I  only  substitute.  Through  the  Chinese  rulers  neither  of  these 
I  AAill  ever  he  secured.  We  repeat,  they  have  never  been 
knoAvn  to  intervene  in  time  either  to  save  life  or  property. 
In  the  last  melancholy  example  of  such  im|)otence  —  the 
butchery  of  Tien-tsin,  no  effective  action  had  been  taken  fifty 
days  after  the  event.  Nor  in  the  end  have  any  of  the  respon- 
,  Bible  and  active  participators  in  the  outrage  suffered  punish¬ 
ment.  All  that  has  been  done  by  the  Chinese  Government 
has  been  illusive  and  utterly  inadequate.  The  Executive 
has  shoAvn  its  Aveakness  in  a  Avay  to  revolt  the  least  exigent ; 
and  the  anti-foreign  party  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  their 
Btrength  of  a  very  ominous  kind.  The  Tsungli-Yamen  did  not 
i  arrest  Chen-kAVO-jui,  AA'ho  seems,  by  common  report,  to  have 
been  the  chief  plotter  of  all  the  mischief.  They  made  no 
f  step  in  this  direction,  although  the  Representative  of  France 
I  openly  charged  him  Avith  complicity  in  the  evil  doings  of 
I  the  2 1st  of  June.  Tseng-kwo-fau,  by  his  AV'eak  trimming  and 
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indecision  when  sent  to  the  spot  to  punisli  the  chief  offenders,  ! 
has  lost  credit  with  every  party.  His  tardy  memorial  absolv¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  Sisters  from  blame  deprived  him  of  the 
leadership  of  the  anti-foreign  party  in  the  State,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  regarded  the  head ;  and  his  want  of  decision  , 
and  his  fear  of  the  people  have  led  the  smaller  group  of  pro- 
foreign  officials  to  fancy  that  he  must  have  been  greatly  over-  ; 
rated  hitherto.  He  was  six  weeks  at  Tien-tsin  before  he  had 
the  courage  to  make  a  single  arrest.  The  last  rei)orts  from 
Peking  say  that  he  is  about  to  retire  into  private  life,  dis¬ 
credited  and  disgraced  in  the  estimation  of  all  his  friends. 
Yangchow,  where  he  came  in  collision  with  the  British  Minister 
and  was  compelled  t<t  afford  redress  for  a  popular  attack  on  the 
missionaries  in  that  place,  and  Tien-tsin,  where  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  Fi-ench  lleiu’esentative  in  a  still  more  serious 
affair,  have  clipped  the  wings  of  his  soaring  ambition,  and  sent 
him  hack  into  private  life  from  his  Viccroyalty  and  the  foremost 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  has  suffered  a  downfall 
scarcely  less  great  than  Yeh  of  Canton  memory.  Certainly  if 
foreigners  often  suffer  fn)m  the  hostility  and  inej)titude  of 
Chinese  officials,  the  latter  have  reason  to  look  with  fear  on  any 
serious  conflict  with  those  they  so  often  seek  to  trample  on.  ^ 

‘  Malhenr  a  qui  s'jf  frottef  might  well  be  the  motto  over  every 
foreigner's  escutclieon  in  China.  This  fact  itself  should  be, 
and  no  doubt  is,  some  protection. 

The  next  greatest  man  in  Chinese  estimation  to  the  Viceroy 
Tseng-kwo-fau,  who  is  now  jiassing  off  the  stage,  is  Li-hung- 
chang,  the  generalissimo  of  the  ‘  ever-victorious  army,’  which, 
with  Colonel  Goixlon's  aid,  gave  the  ronp  de  (/race  to  the  Tae-  ) 
pings  shut  up  in  Nanking.  He  has  been  appitinted  Viceroy  I 
and  Ciovernor-Genci’al  of  the  province  of  Chill  in  succession  * 
to  Tseng-kwo-fau,  and  by  last  accounts  had  gone  to  Tien-tsin, 
that  port  as  well  as  the  capital  being  within  the  limits  of  his 
province.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will  act.  He  has  the 
i-eputation  t»f  not  being  afraid  of  the  people,  as  his  predeces-  ^ 
sor  unfortunately  was ;  and  has  shown  himself  quick  in  taking  i 
a  decision.  Of  late  people  say,  however,  that  his  palm  itches, 
and  the  rich  folk  at  Tien-tsin  may  have  already  greased  it  for 
him.  AVe  fear  matters  Avere  not  well  managed  on  the  foreign 
side  in  the  beginning.  M.  dc  Bochechouart  seems  to  have 
complicated  matters  by  demanding  the  heads  of  three  officials 
at  the  offset.  He  did  not  get  them  of  course.  To  have  given  j 
them  without  a  trial  would  have  been  an  act  of  ])usillanimity; 
and  to  give  them  now',  if  a  legal  conviction  could  be  secured,  . 
would  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  evincing  fear  of  the 
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foreigners,  and  the  beheaded  would  be  glorified,  as  have  been 
the  coolies  executed,  as  martyrs  in  a  patriotic  cause.  He  also 
seems  to  have  greatly  erred  in  separating  himself  from  his 
colleagues  after  having  proposed  a  common  action,  and  thus 
suggested  to  the  Chinese  the  idea  of  isolation.  As  he  brought 
up  gunboats  and  threatened  to  use  them,  the  Chinese  at  once 
began  their  preparations  for  which  he  furnished  so  valid  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  the  province  is  now  filled  with  troops,  and  all  along 
the  coast  they  are  reported  as  prepared  to  meet  the  French. 
The  orticlals — some  at  least — think  they  ai*e  strong  enough  to 
meet  any  one  Foreign  Power  in  the  field,  and  they  have  so 
reversed  the  ]M)sition,  that  fnun  playing  the  part  of  the  wolf  in 
troubling  the  stream,  they  now  regard  themselves  as  the  injured 
])arty,  and  will  fight  if  France  does  not  accept  their  tenns ! 
This,  we  presume,  is  the  blustering  talk  of  the  braves  and  fire- 
brigades  of  Ticn-tsin.  As  the  French  are  not  contemplating 
any  attack,  it  seems  probable  that  there  may  be  quiet  during  this 
winter ;  but  how  next  year  may  go  on  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
One  thing  seems  certain ;  although  the  official  telegrams  from 
Peking  do  not  sanction  such  a  conclusion,  the  demeanour  of 
the  people  is  everywhere  changed.  AV'e  have  this  from  many 
witnesses  of  the  most  reliable  kind,  and  from  one  among  others 
who  has  lately  been  at  all  the  principal  ports,  and  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  people  and  their  language,  and  could  not 
be  mistaken  on  such  a  plain  matter  of  observation.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  general  desire  to  turn  the  foreigner  out ;  so  that 
unless  they  speedily  get  the  only  sort  of  lesson  which  they  seem 
capable  of  undei’standing  or  really  profiting  by — teaching  them 
respect  for  the  foreigner’s  life  and  his  property,  there  is  a 
prosi)ect  of  increasing  difficulty  in  the  future,  and  nothing  but 
difficulties.  If  the  French  were  in  a  position  to  act  alone, 
they  would  for  a  time  beat  all  conceit  out  of  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  of  the  Celestial  race,  and  inflict  a  lesson  that  would  leave 
little  to  be  desired — as  to  effectiveness.  Hut  if  France  were 
left  to  act  alone,  great  mischief  would  inevitably  follow,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  present  state  of  that  country  she  Avill  be 
unable  to  act  at  all.  Already  much  evil  has  been  caused  by 
the  domineering  spirit  and  intermeddling  policy  of  the  French 
agents,  as  well  as  by  the  LFItramontanisin  of  the  missionai'ies 
under  their  |)rotection.  But  what  could  be  anticipated  if  they 
were  left  to  act  alone  in  humbling  the  Chinese,  and  compelling 
them  to  accept  such  terms  of  ])eace  as  it  might  jdease  France, 
in  her  own  political  or  missionary  interest,  to  dictate  ?  That 
at  least  must  not  be.  It  would  be  too  utterly  destructive  of  all 
hope  of  maintaining  any  permanent  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
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with  either  Chinese  rulers  or  people  ;  and  would  undoubtedly 
pave  the  way  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  or  its  parti¬ 
tion  among  the  Foreign  Powers — attempts  to  subjugate  Avhole 
])rovinces  and  appropriate  the  morsels  in  j)erl'ectly  indigestible 
(piantities.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  commerce  or  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  in  a  political  and  historical  point 
of  view,  to  note  the  strange  coincidence  by  which  two  countries, 
at  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent, 
aftbrd  at  the  present  time  striking  analogies  in  their  political 
situation  and  prospects.  Both  are  objects  of  solicitude  to  the 
great  European  Powci’s,  and  both  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
under  their  tutelage.  Kussia  hangs  on  the  frontiers  of  both 
with  a  menacing  and  crushing  power,  and  is  hated  and  di’eadeil 
accordingly  by  each  of  them  for  somewhat  similar  reasons. 
Against  disintegrating  forces,  apjdied  by  rival  and  contending 
"Western  States,  in  the  form  of  advice — imperious  demands  for 
reforms — privileges  and  concessions  of  the  most  sweeping  kind 
— China,  no  more  than  Turkey,  can  offer  any  defence,  save 
such  as  weakness  suggests  in  presence  of  su])erior  force — to 
temporise  and  oppose  a  certain  immoveable  and  dogged  inertia 
— a  passive  resistance  such  as  the  Pope’s  non  possiimns  typifies. 
It  is  thus  that  they  are  alone  enabled  to  meet  demands  made 
upon  them  for  concessions  larger  than  were  ever  demanded  ex¬ 
cept  from  a  defeated  enemy.  After  all,  however  much  we  may 
regret  this  chronic  state  of  antagonism,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  Chinese  ruling  classes  may  be  not  wholly  wrong 
if  they  conceive  that  a  nation  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  was  not  made  merely  for  foreign  trade  and  that  foreign 
nations  and  merchants  might  grow  rich,  or  even  that  foreign 
statesmen  and  political  j)hilosophcrs  might  enjoy,  free  of  cost, 
a  new  and  vast  field  for  experiments.  They  may  be  pardoned 
if  they  sometimes  feel — and  feel  strongly — that  every  other 
object  and  interest  in  the  Empire  should  not  be  wholly  sub- 
ordinatetl  to  their  commercial  relations,  or  the  nation  governed 
entirely  and  exclusively  by  the  demands  of  foreign  merchants 
or  the  will  of  foreign  States. 
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Akt.  VIII. — 1.  The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown. 
Administration  and  Government.  By  C.  M.  Clode. 
8vo.  London:  1869. 


Their 
2  vols. 


2.  Letters  on  I^Iilitary  Oryanisation,  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Times,' 
with  Additions.  By  Lord  Elciio,  M.P.  London:  1871. 

3.  On  Army  Oryanisation.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
Bart.  Edinburgh :  1869. 


‘  T  ET  it  suffice,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  those  pregnant 
sentences  which  are  the  wisdom  of  ages — ‘  Let  it  suffice, 

‘  that  no  estate  ex])ect  to  be  great,  that  is  not  awake  upon  any 
‘just  occasion  of  arming.’  The  people  of  England,  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  their  former  and  their  present  greatness,  are  awake 
to  the  events  passing  around  them,  and  to  their  own  duties  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Whether  they  look  to  the  East  or  to  the 
West,  to  Central  Europe  or  to  the  Furthest  Isles,  it  is  apparent 
to  the  simplest  capacity  that  if  we  hope  to  retain  the  blessings  of 
jieace  for  ourselves,  it  must  be  that  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
them ;  and  that  the  lights  of  nations  and  the  obligations  of 
]iublic  law  are,  at  this  present  time,  protected  solely  by  the  force 
which  can  be  brought  to  their  sujiport.  It  would  be  infatuation 
to  imagine  that  the  naval  and  military  power  which  sufficed  in 
years  of  peace  and  lassitude  can  suffice  for  this  Empire  when 
Europe  rings  with  the  din  of  arms,  and  when  our  interests  in 
Asia  and  America  are  alike  assailable.  On  this  point  the 
expectations  of  the  nation  arc  unanimously  and  confidently 
fixed.  The  security  of  the  country  and  the  duration  of  the 
present  Administration  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of  these  ex- 
|)ectations.  Air.  Gladstone  is  called  upon  to  meet  Parliament 
with  measures  widely  different  from  those  bills  of  internal 
reform  which  he  has  lieretofore  introduced  and  carried  with  so 
much  spirit  and  success.  We  trust  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
will  display  equal  vigour  and  i-csolution  in  framing  and  pro¬ 
posing  comprehensive  legislative  and  executive  measures  for  a 
thorough  reorganisation  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown. 
That  is  manifestly  the  task  which  now  awaits  his  hand  and  calls 
for  all  his  power.  Parliament  and  the  country  are  prepared 
to  accept  from  him  measures  which  might  some  months  ago 
have  found  them  indifferent  or  reluctant.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Government ;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
penetrate  them  ;  but  Ministers  have  a  signal  op^Kirtunity  before 
them,  and  we  trust  they  will  use  it  with  signal  success.  The 
following  pages  are  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
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of  this  most  important  subject,  with  the  conviction  that, 
although  differences  must  occur  as  to  the  mode  of  application, 
the  principles  we  are  about  to  advocate  are  those  on  which 
alone  a  sound  and  searching  reform  of  the  army  can  be  effected. 

It  is  therefore  at  an  opportune  time  that  Mr.  Clode’s  book 
has  appeared ;  a  moi’e  valuable  record  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  army  could  not  have  been  written ;  but  we  rise 
frt)m  its  ])erusal  with  a  feeling  of  utter  amazement  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  nation  like  ourselves  can  entrust  its  defences  to  a  machine 
consisting  of  parts  so  intricate,  unwieldy,  and  even  antago¬ 
nistic  to  each  othei*,  as  the  British  military  system.  p 

The  military  forces  of  the  Crown  are  a  heterogeneous  medley.  [ 
The  Regular  Army  is  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  | 
Pensioners  and  Army  Reserve  are  under  the  War  Office. 
The  Militia,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Yeomanry  are  under  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  counties.  There  is  no  cohesion,  no  unity. 
The  laws  which  govern  these  several  forces  are  contamed  in 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  it  Avould  puzzle  even  Mr.  ’ 
Clode  to  collate.  The  regulations  Avhich  rule  the  pay,  the  ' 
promotion,  and  the  discipline  are  partly  contained  in  scattered 
regulations,  ])artly  in  an  uiiwritteii  code  Avrapped  up  in  the  I 
breasts  of  officials  at  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards,  by  | 
Avhom  it  is  enunciated,  aud  by  Avhom  alone  it  can  be  inter-  I 
preted.  I 

The  Regular  Army,  the  iSIilitia,  and  the  Volunteers  are  i 
severally  recruited  by^  voluntary  enlistment,  but  Instead  of  ag- 1 
sisting  each  other  they  rather  tend  to  comjicte  in  the  same  1 
market.  I 

In  the  scientific  corps  officers  are  ap])ointed  by  open  competi- 1 
tion,  and  ])romoted  by  seniority.  In  the  Guards,  Infantry,  and  ' 
Cavalry  they  arc  nominated  by  the  Commauder-iji-Chief;  ^ 
they  are  pnunoted,  partly  by  seniority,  but  mainly  by  pur-  >, 
chase.  In  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  the  officers  are  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  lords-lieutenant.  i 

Departments  of  supply  exist  for  the  Regular  Array  alone, 
not  for  the  iMilitia  or  Volunteers,  nor  is  the  latter  force  fur¬ 
nished  Avith  any  field  equipment.  The  Supply  Departments 
are  uoav  in  a  state  of  transition,  indeed  of  entire  reconstruction. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  accustomed  to  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  annually  in  his  speech  on  moving  the  Army  Estimates 
that  the  War  Office,  in  its  internal  arrangements  and  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  Avith  the  I  lorse  Guards,  is  also  in  a  state  of  reorganisation. 
Yet  there  have  been,  says  Lord  Longford,  17  Royal  Commifi- 
sions,  18  Select  Committees,  19  Committees  of  officers  Avithin 
the  War  Office,  besides  35  Committees  of  officers  to  consider  | 
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points  of  niilitaiy  })olicy  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  tlie  Consolidated  War  department. 

We  have  expended  upon  our  army  nearly  150,000,0007.  in 
the  last  ten  years,  of  which  probably  18,000,0007.  has  been 
spent  upon  equipment  and  stores,  and  yet  our  sea  defences  are 
not  armed  with  guns  ca2)able  of  piercing  armour-clad  ships ; 
our  regular  troops  are  not  yet  fully  armed  wdth  breech¬ 
loaders  ;  our  supply  of  powder  is  inadequate  for  our  ordinary 
wants ;  if  we  embarked  in  war  and  lost  a  force  but  one-tenth 
in  number  of  that  French  force  now  pnsoners  in  Germany,  we 
should  not  know  where  to  turn  for  reserves.  Such  is  the  state 
to  which  our  military  j)ower  in  Europe  has  been  reduced  by 
the  absence  of  one  essential  condition — organisation.  We 
have  men,  material,  money,  public  spirit  in  abundance.  Nay, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  we  have  ourselves  an  army  of 
180,000  men,  well  administered  and  perfectly  equipped  for 
war.  But  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel  scarcely  four  divisions 
could  be  drawn  uj)  in  battle.  Come  but  the  man,  come  but 
the  will,  and  this  disgraceful  chaos  would  subside  into  order 
and  force,  and  this  at  no  greater  cost  than  we  incur  already. 
But  men  must  first  know'  how  to  set  .about  it.  Army  Reform 
means  simply  the  introduction  of  unity  into  the  constitution  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  Crown,  and  consistency  into  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  departments  which  administer  them. 

It  will  clear  the  way  for  understanding  these  problems,  to 
show  how'  the  j)resent  condition  of  things  has  been  reached. 

The  defence  of  the  realm  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Crown,  but 
the  Crown  cannot  legally  maintain  an  army  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  The  constitutional  arrangements  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  which  still  obtain,  may  be 
summed  up  under  three  heads : — 

1.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement  which  gave 
Parliament  the  power  to  limit  the  number  of  armed  men  to  be 
retained  by  the  Crown  within  the  realm. 

2.  The  ])aynient  of  the  men  by  Parliament  through  the 
agency  of  the  Crown. 

3.  The  government  of  the  army  by  the  Crown  through  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Parliament  annually  voted  the  8upi)lies,  but  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  those  siq)plies  rested  with  the  Crown.  Parliament 
could  easily  control  the  amounts  which  it  annually  voted  on 
the  Array  Pistimates,  but  wars  and  the  protection  of  distant 
colonies  caused  unforeseen  expenditure,  which  the  Crown  was 
accustomed  to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  in  a  subsequent  year 
under  the  head  of  ‘  Extraordinary  Services  incurred  and  not 
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‘  provided  for.’  These  ‘  Army  Extraordinaries  ’  >vere  used  by 
the  Crown  as  a  constant  pretext  for  exceeding  the  supply,  and 
their  existence  was  a  complete  bar  to  real  control  over  military 
expenditure.  Hence  a  continual  struggle  was  maintained  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  time  of  William  III.  almost 
until  the  present  reign,  to  obtain  this  control ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  Reformed  Parliament  in  1835  to  abolish  ‘Army 
‘  Extraordinaries,’  and  thus  to  obtain  that  efficient  control  over 
military  expenditure  which  had  so  long  been  desired. 

The  earliest  method  adopted  by  the  Crown  for  raising  men 
was  to  contract  with  ‘  some  knight  or  gentleman  expert  in 
‘  war,  and  of  great  revenues,’  to  provide  a  number  of  men  to 
serve  ;  and  this  principle,  though  much  modified,  prevailed  to  a 
late  period,  and  was  even  practised  during  the  Crimean  War. 
The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  responsible  for  the  finance, 
and  received  a  sum  to  cover  the  expense  of  clothing  and 
recruiting.  By  degrees,  as  the  army  became  a  more  per¬ 
manent  institution,  recruiting  and  enlistment  were  subjected 
to  special  legal  enactments;  and  after  1783,  the  cost  of 
recruiting  was  sj)ecially  voted  by  Parliament.  The  object 
sought  by  the  Crown  was  to  procure  as  cheaj)  a  material  as 
possible  out  of  which  to  make  soldiers,  and  in  time  of  pressure 
the  ranks  were  sometimes  recruited  by  taking  from  the  prisons 
debtors  and  even  criminals.  The  ordinary  enlistments  were  for 
life,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  made  in  Parliament  to  fix  a 
limit  to  the  period  of  service,  but  special  levies  were  made  for 
short  ])eriotls.  The  constitutional  policy  pursued  by  the  Crown 
in  officering  the  army  was  to  appoint  gentlemen  alone  to  com¬ 
missions,  and  that  policy  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament. 
Thus  whilst  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  raised  from  the  lower 
classes,  the  command  was  entrusted  to  the  higher  class.  Out 
of  this  system  pursued  in  the  formation  of  corps  and  regiments 
arose  the  purchase  and  sale  of  military  commissions ;  but  this 
subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  of  late  years  that  we  shall 
not  now  advert  to  it  further,  regarding  the  abolition  of  purchase 
as  a  subsidiary  rather  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  army. 

The  Militia,  a  force  independent  of  the  Standing  Army, 
under  the  military  command  of  the  lords-lieutenant  of  coun¬ 
ties,  was  raised  and  trained  immediately  under  parliamentary 
control ;  but  after  the  great  war  the  House  of  Commons  had 
so  reduced  this  force,  that  in  1835  it  consisted  only  of  a  few 
staff  officers.  The  Volunteer  Force,  which  in  1814  had  num¬ 
bered  360,000  men,  at  an  annual  cost  of  1,160,000/.,  practi¬ 
cally  ceased  to  exist  during  the  long  European  peace. 
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About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  agitation  for  Anny  Reform 
may  be  said  to  have  begun,  with  meritorious  but  disconnected 
efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  the  soldiers.  Lord  Grey  was 
the  first  to  draw  practical  attention  to  the  defective  sanitary 
and  educational  condition  of  the  troops.  In  1843  the  Act  was 
passed  enrolling  the  Pensioners  as  a  reserve  force,  and  an  aid 
to  the  civil  power.  In  1847  another  Act  put  an  end  to  en¬ 
listment  for  life  and  compelled  the  Crown  to  enlist  all  men  for 
a  limited  period;  i.e.,  in  the  infantry,  engagements  for  ten 
years,  and  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  for  twelve  years,  with 
re-engagements  for  eleven  years.  In  1854,  Lord  Hardinge, 
the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  who  had  held  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  had  served  as  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  issued  the  warrant  by  which  the 
promotion  of  officers  to  a])pointments  and  commands  became 
a  matter  of  selection,  lie  introduced  the  Minie  rifle  into 
the  army,  formed  the  School  of  Musketry  which  has  had  an 
important  influence  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  education  of  the 
nation  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  ;  and  finding  the  army  of  England 
devoid  of  field  artillery,  he  created  that  arm  as  we  now  see  it. 
Lord  Herbert  introduced  numerous  reforms  for  promoting  the 
well-being  of  the  soldiers,  and  thus  raising  the  character  of 
the  army.  The  threat  directed  against  Great  Britain  by  the 
French  colonels  caused  the  Volunteers  to  spring  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  1859,  and  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  give  effect 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  recommendation  to  add  greatly 
to  our  fortifications.  The  !Militia  Acts  (1758-63)  were  passed 
as  an  experiment ;  but  after  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Militia  Laws  were  consolidated  (in  the  year  1786)  in 
one  Act  containing  as  its  preamble  these  emphatic  words : — 
that  ‘A  respectable  military  force,  under  the  command  of  officers 
‘  possessing  landed  property  within  Great  Britain,  is  essential 
‘  to  the  constitution  of  this  realm,  and  the  Militia,  as  by  law 
‘  established,  has  been  capable  of  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  its 
‘  institution  ;  and  through  its  constant  readiness  on  short  notice 
*  for  effectual  service,  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
‘  the  national  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.’  In 
1802  the  numbers  of  the  Militia  were  raised  ;  and  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  Militia,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  force  itself,  have  been  extended  by  the  Acts  of  1852, 
1854,  and  1859.  The  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Clode’s  work, 
which  gives  the  history  of  the  laws  regulating  this  great 
constitutional  force,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
book.  We  wish  Ave  had  space  to  quote  the  Avhole  of  it.  But 
it  must  here  suffice  to  say  that  it  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
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century ;  that  it  has  ever  been  regarded  by  Parliament  as  the 
force  arrayed  under  the  lords-lieutenant  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  even  when  Parliament  mistrusted  the  standing 
army  >  that  the  ballot  is  the  true  basis  on  which  the  Militia 
rests  in  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  from  1757  to  the  present 
time,  though  the  operation  of  it  has  been  and  is  suspended  by  ; 
an  annual  Act  passed  regularly  since  1829;  and  that,  in  our  ' 
opinion,  the  want  of  a  more  vigorous  exercise  and  organisation 
of  the  Militia,  on  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution,  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  relative  inefficiency  of  our  whole  mili- 
tary  system,  as  Ave  hope  presently  to  show.  As  it  is,  the 
Militia  has  provided  the  country  with  an  army  of  imperfectly 
trained  men  Avhich  may'  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of  our 
shores,  or  for  duty,  when  the  Line  is  sent  abroad.  I 

This  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  steps  which 
have  been  taken  of  late  years. 

Under  the  old  organisation  of  the  army,  which  is  now  con¬ 
siderably  clianged,  the  Crown  was  the  direct  head  of  the  I 
Standing  Army  and  signed  all  commissions.  The  officer  Com-  | 
manding-in-Chief  Avas  resjumsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  in-  j 
fantry  and  cavalry  under  the  ^lutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.  ; 
The  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  Avas  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  artillery'  and  engineers.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  AVar  and  the  Colonies  advised  the 
Cabinet  upon  the  numbers  to  be  maintained  and  the  strength 
of  the  garrisons,  and  he  nominated  to  important  commands. 
The  Secretary'  at  War,  appointed  by'  the  CroAvn  under  the 
countersign  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  controlled  the  pay  and 
alloAA’ances  of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  staff,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  and  billeting  of  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Treasury  provided  by  its  OAvn  agents  the  pay,  food,  fuel,  and 
light  for  all  troops  in  the  Colonies.  The  infantry'  and  cavalry 
were  clothed  by'  the  colonels  of  regiments.  The  Master-Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Cabinet  ^linister,  who  Avas  head  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  selected  and  provided  all  military  equip 
ment,  arms  and  munitions,  he  constructed  fortifications  and 
barracks,  and  held  land  used  for  military  purposes,  subject  to 
the  financial  control  of  the  Treasury'.  The  Militia  and  Yeo¬ 
manry  Avei’e  under  the  Home  Secretary. 

At  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  the  present  War  De¬ 
partment  Avas  formed.  The  Secretaryship  of  State  for  War 
was  separated  from  that  for  the  Colonies.  The  Secretary  at 
War  and  Master-General  of  Ordnance  Avere  abolished  and 
their  d^artments  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
W  ar.  The  discipline  of  the  artillery  and  engineers  Avas  placed 
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under  the  General  Connnancling  in  Chief.  The  clothing  of 
the  army  was  I’cinoved  from  the  colonels  and  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  Commissariat  Depart¬ 
ment  was  removed  from  the  Treasury',  and  the  Militia  and 
Yeomanry  from  the  Home  Office,  and  transferred  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War ;  but  the  military  command  of  the 
Militia  and  Yeomanry  remained  Avith  the  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties. 

Various  departments  were  thus  thrown  together  under  one 
roof,  and  under  one  head,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  they 
were  not  reconstructed  upon  any  clearly  devised  system ;  con¬ 
sequently  clashing  of  duties,  waste  of  power,  and  extravagance 
in  administration  have  reigned  in  the  War  department  ever  since 
its  consolidation.  Under  the  former  sy'stem  the  discipline  of  the 
forces  Avas  scattered,  but  the  financial  control  Avas  very  consi¬ 
derable  ;  because  the  Treasury  Avas  enabled  to  exercise  an 
intelligent  supervision  over  the  demands  of  the  military,  in  that 
it  had  its  OAvn  civilian  agents  in  direct  communication  Avith  the 
troops  in  every  garrison ;  and  the  Ordnance  similarly  main¬ 
tained  at  every  station  a  civil  staff  in  direct  communication 
with  the  department  in  London,  and  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
j)endent  of  the  officer  commanding. 

Under  the  ucav  system,  the  division  betAveeu  executive  and 
financial  functions,  Avhich  had  been  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  sc2)arate  dejAartments,  Avas  changed ;  but  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  army  Avas  concentrated  under  one  head,  and  its 
wants  and  desires  could  be  urged  Avith  greater  force.  The 
Permanent  Official  Staff,  formerly^  civilian,  Avhich  practically 
decided  on  the  claims  of  the  military,  acquired  under  the  ncAV 
system  a  large  infusion  of  the  military  element,  and  naturally 
looked  Avith  more  favour  on  ajAplications  for  improved  or  spe¬ 
cial  allowances  than  a  civilian  tribunal  Avould  have  done ;  the 
Treasury  lost  its  means  of  acquiring  local  knoAvledge,  and  Avith 
it  its  poAver  of  intelligent  control  of  Army  Finance. 

The  lACcuniary  result  of  the  change  is  summed  iij)  by  IMr. 
Clode  as  folloAvs : — 

In  the  year  1868-9  the  number  of  men  in  the  army  Avas 
only  to  a  small  extent  greater  than  the  number  in  1853-4 ; 
yet  a  material  increase  had  taken  j)lace  in  the  charges  for  the 
following  services : 


1853-54.  1868-C9. 

£  £ 

Barr.Ack  stores  ....  47,829  116,000 

Fuel  ami  light  ....  129,75.3  297,621 

Lodging  money  ami  rents  ,  .  .89,.392  290,500 

Material  of  Avar  ami  experiments  GOO.OUO  1,550,000 
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Some  part  of  the  increase  was  no  doubt  due  to  more  costly 
appliances  for  Avar  ;  but  independently  of  the  diminished  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  financial  check  from  outside  the  department,  the 
effect  of  consolidation  itself  must  be  taken  into  account.  Lord 
Hardinge  said,  ‘  Consolidation  is  bad  Avhen  it  prevents  the 
‘  responsible  head  of  the  department  from  ])crsonally  investi- 
‘  gating  all  important  details ;  and  this  applies  more  particu- 
‘  larly  to  a  military  department,  because  the  army  is  a  mass 
‘  of  small  details.’  In  the  departments  as  at  first  united, 
the  several  supply  services  maintained  their  individuality. 
Lord  Herbert,  Avarned  by  the  experience  of  the  French  In- 
tendance  in  the  Crimean  Avar,  and  his  successor.  Lord  de 
Grey,  laboured  at  perfecting  each  department  of  supply; 
i.  e.  the  commissariat  for  feeding  the  army,  the  purveyors 
for  care  of  sick  and  Avounded,  and  the  store  department  for 
military  equipments  and  munitions,  so  as  to  insure  that  a  clear 
responsibility  for  failure  in  any  class  of  supply  should  be 
brought  home  to  Individuals.  The  result  of  their  policy  Avas 
shoAvn  in  the  efficient  manner  in  Avhich  the  army  Avas  supplied 
in  the  Chinese  war ;  and  in  the  rapid  and  complete  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  in  their  Avinter 
journey  through  Nbav  lirunsAvick,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
‘  Trent’  affair. 

The  classification  and  definition  of  responsibility  Avas  njore- 
over  a  poAverful  aid  to  the  financial  department  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  controlling  the  expenditure ;  at  the  same  time 
it  Avas  no  doubt  open  to  the  objection  that  in  some  cases  a 
duplicate  staff  and  duplicate  stores  Avere  maintained.  Each 
department,  moreover,  had  charge  of  Avaggons  and  horses  for 
transport,  the  commissariat  for  bringing  up  food,  the  store 
department  for  moving  forAvard  reserve  stores,  and  the  pur¬ 
veyor’s  department  for  carrying  hosjutal  equipment  and  for 
collecting  and  removing  Avounded.  Some  uncertainty  existed 
as  to  the  transport  arrangements  necessary  for  regimental  and 
quartennaster-gencrars  purposes.  Consequently,  a  Board  of 
Military  Officers  Avas  formed  in  1866,  by  Lord  Hartington,  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  transport  duties  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Clode’s  book  that  Avhen  the  seals 
of  office  Avere  transferred  to  another  ^linister,  the  Board  sought 
for  and  obtained  from  him  a  roving  commission  of  inquiry,  Avlth- 
out  any  more  definite  instructions.  Mr.  Clode  remarks  that 
the  repoi't  of  this  Board  is  unique  in  that  ‘  there  is  an  entire 
‘  absence  from  its  pages  of  all  constitutional  considerations. 
‘  and  of  all  knoAvledge  relating  to  the  civil  administration  of 
*  the  army.’  The  Board  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
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supply  departments,  viz.,  the  commissariat,  military  store,  and 
purv'eyor’s  departments,  so  recently  reorganised  by  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  and  Lord  de  Grey,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  depart¬ 
ment,  to  be  termed  the  Control  Depaitment,  based  upon  the 
system  of  the  F rench  Intendance — a  system  Avhich  broke  down 
in  the  Crimea,  which  failed  to  feed  the  French  army  in  the 
Italian  cami)algn,  and  which  has  utterly  collapsed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  war.  The  incredible  details  recently  published  in  the  in¬ 
tercepted  telegrams  of  the  French  generals  prove  the  utter 
Inefficiency  of  their  Intendance,  which  General  Trochu  had 
pointed  out  three  years  before.  In  England  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  Avas  initiated  by  Sir  .lohn  Pakington,  and  brought  into 
final  shape  by  Mr.  Cardwell. 

The  same  absence  of  system  in  the  arrangements  made  at 
the  union  of  the  departments  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  friction  and  dual  government  in  the  War  Office  and 
Horse  Guards,  has  pervaded  the  w'hole  of  our  army  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  has  prevented  us  from  possessing  any  really  effec¬ 
tive  reserves  in  conne.\ion  with  our  standing  army.  We  rely 
for  our  reserves  upon  our  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Army 
and  Militia  Keserve,  and  enntlled  Pensioners.  The  Militia 
regiments,  unless  embodied,  are  a  mass  of  raw'  material ;  they 
may  have  learned  a  certain  dexterity  in  marching  and  handling 
amis,  but  without  long  embodiment  they  cannot  acquire  the 
habit  of  mind  called  military  discipline,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  operations  of  Avar  to  a  successful  end.  The 
distinction  between  drill  and  discipline  was  Avell  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  in  his  valuable  Essay :  ‘  Drill  teaches  the  body  to 
‘  move  with  exactness  as  to  time  and  place.  Discipline  does 
‘  for  the  mind  Avhat  drill  does  for  the  body.  Without  both  an 
‘  army  must  be  defeated.  Without  obedience  neither  can  exist ; 

‘  it  is  their  essence,  and  like  them  it  must  be  produced  by 
‘  habit,  or  it  is  a  mere  Avord,  a  sound,  and  of  no  utility.’  Or,  to 
quote  a  still  higher  authority,  that  of  Napoleon,  ‘  Un  homme 
‘  n’est  pas  un  sohlat.  Point  d’oftensive,  point  d’attacpie,  point 
‘  d’audace — rien  nc  pent  reussir  avee  de  mauvaises  ou  de 
‘  uonvelles  troupes.’  IIoav  cruelly  has  this  remark  been  verified 
by  the  failure  of  the  gallant  but  unavailing  efforts  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  I  The  Prussian  success  in  this  campaign  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  through  their  system  the  whole  armed  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  trained  in  a  real  military  school  for  at  least 
three  years.  Before  the  inti’oduction  of  steam  there  Avas  time 
after  a  declaration  of  Avar  to  convert  raw  levies  into  good 
troops.  Noav  there  is  no  such  time ;  and  hence  our  militia 
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arrangements  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  they  are,  moreover,  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  other 
forces. 

The  Militia,  as  at  lu’esent  raised,  rests  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  i.e.  on  a  system  of  enlistment.  It  is,  however,  only 
voluntary  by  the  annual  vote  of  Parliament  and  the  Militia 
Ballot  Suspension  Act.  In  its  system  of  voluntaiy  recruit¬ 
ment  it  comes  into  immediate  coin])etition  for  men  with  the 
Line.  This  competition  is  enhanced  by  the  power  which  militia 
oflicers  possess  and  exercise  of  preventing  their  men  from  volun¬ 
teering  into  the  Line.  Under  the  present  system  we  can 
expect  no  other  result ;  indeed  the  Legislature  has  encouraged 
it.  The  Militia  Reserve  Act  of  1867  provides,  in  the  third 
section,  that  militia-men  can  only  enter  the  Militia  Reserve  of  i 
the  Army  with  the  consent  of  their  commanding  oflicers.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  if  such  a  plan  of  national  defence  j 
as  the  Act  sketches  out  were  really  necessary,  the  success  of 
the  j)lan  should  be  made  contingent  on  the  will  of  certain 
Individual  oflicers.  Then  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Militia 
Reserve,  under  section  six,  it  remains  optional  with  the  men 
who  enlist  into  that  force  to  choose  whether  they  shall  be 
trained  or  not. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Volunteers  for  a  reserve  force,  we  find 
we  practically  rely  on  ‘  chance.’  We  are  told  there  are 
160,000  men,  and  volunteer  officers  are  eager  to  obtain  the  best 
arms  and  increased  grants  for  their  men ;  but  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  these  volunteers  for  the  most  part  consist  of  men 
engaged  in  the  most  important  business  of  the  country,  in 
professions,  trades,  industry,  and  public  offices,  it  is  clear  that 
this  force  could  only  be  called  out  for  prolonged  active  ser¬ 
vice,  as  is  the  Laudsturm,  in  the  very  last  resort.  To  expose 
the  Volunteers  to  a  lasting  and  deadly  campaign  would  be  a 
greater  injury  to  the  interests  of'  the  United  Kingdom  than  an 
enemy  could  inflict.  Besides,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  im|M)rtance  of  the  individual  volunteers  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  countiy,  that  if  the  160,000  men  were  called 
out  they  would  dwindle  to  a  fourth  of  their  number. 

Von  Moltke  has  pointed  out  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Militia  and  the  Prussian  military  system  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  are  armed  but  raAv  levies,  the  latter  is  that  of  a 
nation  trained  to  habits  of  military  obedience.  In  the  one  case 
we  have  the  voluntary  system,  which  is  like  a  roj)e  of  sand ;  but 
in  Prussia  every  man  must  pass  through  the  school  of  arms  in 
the  regular  forces ;  having  served  there  for  three  years  or  one 
year,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  he  lai)ses  to  the 
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Reserve  for  four  years,  remaining  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the 
standards  in  the  event  of  war.  Consequently,  when  war  does 
come,  the  moving  army  is  at  once  doubled  in  numbers  by 
thoroughly  trained  men,  who  revert  to  the  regiments  and 
serve  under  the  ofheers  amongst  whom  they  passed  their  early 
days.  Thus  was  the  army  fonued  which  desti'oyed  the  French 
armies  and  Empire  in  six  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  War  Department  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  or¬ 
ganise  an  Army  of  Reserve,  and  to  introduce  somewhat  of  an 
imitation  of  the  Prussian  system  of  reserves 

1.  In  the  Army  Reserve  of  1860. 

2.  The  Militia  Reserve. 

3.  The  Army  Reserve  of  1867  and  1870. 

Men  may  now  enlist  for  twelve  years  to  serve  in  the  army 
for  six  years,  or  any  other  term  not  loss  than  three  years,  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  provided  the  l)alance  of 
six  or  nine  years  be  passed  in  the  Reserve  force,  with  liability 
to  be  summoned  to  join  the  standards  of  their  regiments  when 
necessary.  This  portion  of  the  forces  would  constitute  the 
Army  Reserve,  as  distinguished  from  the  Militia  Reserve.  It 
would  be  composed  entirely  of  men  who  had  served  many  years 
in  the  regular  ti’oops  and  had  experience  of  actual  service.  As 
the  Militia  would  be  the  nursery  of  young  soldiers,  so  the 
Array  Reserve  would  be  the  retreat  of  old  soldiers.* 

The  Militia  Reserve  Act  binds  a  certain  number  of  militia¬ 
men  to  serve  in  regiments  of  the  Line  in  case  of  war.  The 
Militia  Reserve  would  no  doubt  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Line 
regiments  on  an  emergency,  but  does  not  add  to  the  reserve 
force  of  the  country ;  it  merely  transfers  men  from  the  Militia 
to  the  Line  at  the  moment  when  the  Militia  regiments  Avould 
be  embodied  and  required  to  furnish  garrisons  for  the  various 
fortresses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  fill  the  camps  on 
the  coasts  to  make  a  demonstration  against  an  enemy’s  land¬ 
ing,  and  to  resist  invasion.  AVe  therefore  think  that  this  Re¬ 
serve  should  be  abolished. 

The  principle  of  the  Army  Reserve  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  it  has  not,  however,  hitherto  been  successful  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  soldier  may  enlist  at  his  choice  for  twelve  years  in 

*  Lord  Elcho  states  in  his  second  letter  that  the  whole  amount  of 
our  Army  Reserve  No.  1.  at  present  amounts  to  2,000  men.  During 
the  last  year,  he  says,  that  nineteen  men  volunteered  for  this  service, 
of  whom  ten  were  rejected.  It  must  be  observed  that,  as  regards  the 
men  who  have  enlisted  imder  Air.  Cardwell’s  Act,  none  of  them  will 
fall  into  the  reserve  until  their  six  years  of  active  service  have  expirc'd. 
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tlie  Line,  or  for  six  years  in  the  Line  and  six  in  the  lleserves. 
This  option  is  the  pi’obable  eause  of  the  failure ;  for  officers  of 
tlie  army  hanker  after  long-service  men,  and  may  have  used 
j)ressure  to  influenee  the  men  against  the  new  system. 

We  have  thus  far  sought  to  give  our  readers  a  succinct  but 
not  unfair  picture  of  tbc  military  forces  of  the  Crown  in  their 
present  condition.  This  brief  description  of  our  army  as  it 
exists  shows  that  our  system  is  a  mere  j)atchwork.  When  we 
treat  of  the  trained  forces  we  consider  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
the  Continental  nations  deal  with  hundreds  of  thousands ;  they 
cause  their  military  system  to  embrace  the  whole  resources  of 
the  country  upon  the  bases  of  duty  and  obligation ;  we  tap 
certain  conduits  of  national  force  independently  of  duty  and 
obligation,  and  solely  according  to  individual  option  or  chance. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Prussian  system,  which 
will  be  rapidly  extended  to  other  continental  States,  has 
brought  nations  instead  of  armies  into  the  field,  and  has  con¬ 
verted  the  Avhole  population  of  the  country  into  a  standing 
army. 

AVe  now  proceed  to  consider  the  British  Army  of  the  Future; 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  ))rlnciples,  few,  simple, 
and  not  onerous,  on  which  we  conceive  that  the  people  of  these 
islands  may  raise  and  maintain  a  force  of  different  descriptions, 
]»erfectly  adapted  to  protect  themselves  at  home  and  uphold 
iheir  inffuence  abroad.  The  cardinal  j)rinciplc  upon  which  the 
reform  of  our  system  of  reserves  must  be  based  is  comptilsorji 
enrolment  or  conscription  for  the  Militia  affectiny  every  man  in 
the  country  between  certain  af/es\  that  is  to  say,  the  Alilitia 
Ballot  Suspension  Act  should  no  longer  be  jiassed.  Exem})- 
tion  under  the  original  Ballot  Act  included  peers,  soldiers, 
Volunteers,  Yeomanry,  resident  members  of  universities, 
clergymen,  parish  schoolmasters,  articled  clerks,  apprentices, 
seafaring  men,  and  Crown  employes.  These  exemptions  should 
be  retained  or  modified,  but  we  doubt  the  ex])ediency  of  al¬ 
lowing  any  exemption  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity.  It  may  be 
argued  that  a  man  whose  time  is  too  valuable  for  him  to  serve 
in  person,  should  be  allowed  to  buy  himself  off.  But  the 
privilege  is  an  invidious  oue,  and  the  great  merit  of  the  ballot 
lies  in  its  universal  apjdication  to  all  ranks  of  society.  Wo 
should  propose  to  raise  the  force  in  the  first  instance  from 
adults  between  1 7  and  25  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  to 
take  the  necessary  number  from  persons  between  the  ages  of  17 
to  20,  so  as  not  to  interfere  more  than  is  necessary  with  settled 
trades,  professions,  or  occupations.  AVe  have  already  sho^vn 
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that  this  is  the  ancient  constitutional  law  of  the  realm,  which 
has  been  in  force  for  centuries,  though  its  operation  has  been 
so  long  and  so  often  suspended,  that  the  suspension  has  in 
men’s  minds  superseded  the  law.  The  ballot  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded,  not  as  the  proper  basis  of  the  Militia,  but  as  an  expedient 
only  to  be  resorted  to  when  voluntary  enlistment  fails.  This 
misconceidion  has  vitiated  the  institution.  Voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment  for  the  iSIilitia  means  that  men  of  the  lowest  class  are  to 
be  picked  up  in  country  towns  and  villages,  to  do  twenty-eight 
clays’  service  in  the  year  for  a  small  consideration.  Even  this 
recruiting  competes  mischievously  with  the  far  more  important 
recruiting  for  the  Line,  since  both  services  address  themselves 
to  the  same  market.  Compulsory  service  by  lot,  or  ballot, 
has  this  grand  advantage,  that  it  brings  young  men  of  all  ranks 
and  classes  into  the  ranks  of  the  Militia.  The  whole  character 
of  the  force  is  thus  enormously  raised,  for  it  becomes  a  true 
section  of  society  itself.  It  represents  the  nation  in  arms. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Lord  Elcho,  the 
exemption  in  favour  of  the  Volunteers  or  Yeomanry  would  at 
once  give  a  totally  different  character  to  that  force  also.  Y'oung 
men  would  have  the  option  of  standing  the  ballot  to  serve  in 
the  ranks  of  the  paid  Militia,  or  of  volunteering  to  serve  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  other  corps.  But  if  this  privilege  of  ex¬ 
emption  were  conceded  to  them,  it  would  be  on  the  condition 
of  making  the  service  of  the  Volunteer  corps  a  stricter  and 
more  regular  service.  They  would  enter  it  of  their  own  free 
will,  but  having  entered  it,  they  would  be  required,  like  the 
Prussian  einjuhriye,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  actual  service, 
failing  which,  they  would  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Militia. 
Thus,  in  giving  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  Militia,  the  same 
qualities  would  be  obtained  from  the  Volunteers,  without 
which,  indeed,  those  corps  had  better  cease  to  exist  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  strength  of  the  Militia  should  be  largely  Increased ;  the 
names  of  the  men  enrolled  might  remain  on  the  rolls  for  seven 
years,  during  the  first  three  of  which  they  would  be  required 
to  attend  the  yearly  musters  ;  during  the  remaining  four  years 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  called  out  in  cases  of  national  emer¬ 
gency.  Thus  the  National  Keserve  would  consist  of  two 
classes ;  the  first  to  be  trained  yearly ;  the  second,  having 
undergone  training,  to  be  liable  to  be  called  out  when  the 
national  danger  is  great.  AVe  find  that  the  number  of  adult 
males  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870,  excluding  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen 
abroad,  is  about  2,2.30,000  ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  popida- 
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tion  vary  little  between  the  ages  of’  17  and  25,  we  may  assume 
that  about  260,000  would  yearly  come  on  for  ballot.  If  we 
assume  our  IMilitia  force  at  :U)0,000,  then  we  shoidd  absorb  at 
once  1  in  8  of  the  available  population,  and  require  1  in  5  or  6 
of  those  who  would  yearly  ctnne  forward  for  ballot  to  keep  up 
the  reserves  when  once  fidly  established.*  The  nominations  to 
the  command  of  these  national  forces  should  cease  to  be  an 
affair  of  patronage  of  the  lords-lieutcnant  of  counties,  or  of 
the  partialities,  prejudices,  or  goodwill  of  individual  com¬ 
manding  officers.  The  whole  command  and  discipline  of  the 
Keserve  forces,  like  that  of  the  Army,  must  ho  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  who  should  provide  officers  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  shall  presently  show  by 
what  means  the  military  character  *)f  officers  of  the  lleserve 
forces  may  he  raised.  lint  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  abolish  the 
intervention  of  an  obsolete  local  authority  in  the  management 
and  officering  of  the  national  reserves,  it  is  indispensable  to 
uphold  the  county  or  territorial  character  of  the  force,  both  in 
maintaining  and  training  it,  except  when  embodied  for  actual 
service.  The  Militia  battalions  sliould,  as  now,  remain  in  the 
counties,  and  the  counties  Avould  become,  Avhat  they  ought  to 
be,  the  local  centres  of  military  action  and  organisation.  The 
troops  must  be  provided  with  adequate  barracks  during  train¬ 
ing,  and  not  be  billeted  in  public  houses. 

Compulsory  enrolment  for  the  Militia  at  once  abolishes  the 
rivalry  for  recruits  between  the  Militia  and  the  Line.  The 
demand  upon  the  i*egular  troops  for  service  abroad  and  in  India 
renders  it  necessary  to  maintain  voluntary  recruiting  for  these 
services.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pain  and  regret  that 
the  efforts  of  the  recruiting-sergeant  are  generally  directed  to 
the  dregs  of  the  ])opulation  in  our  cities  and  market-towns. 
Kecent  legislation  has  improved  the  moral  and  material  status 
of  the  indivitlual  soldier  by  affording  better  barracks,  diet,  and 
education ;  it  is  bigb  time  thei’efore  to  seek  a  higher  field  for 
recruitment.  That  field  will  be  found  in  the  Militia  Avheu  en¬ 
rolled  on  the  compulsory  ])rinciple.  Commanding  officers  of 
^lilitia  regiments  opjjose  the  removal  of  soldiers  painfully  re¬ 
cruited  by  them ;  but  when  they  receive  the  men  from  con¬ 
scription,  this  feeling  would  no  longer  reign.  The  law  actually 
prohibits  the  enlistment  of  these  men,  the  most  useful  and 


*  Sir  A.  Alison  states  that  the  percentage  of  recruits  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  following  ratios  in  thegrciit  European  States:  In  France, 
1  in  600;  in  Austria,  J  in  670;  in  North  (lerinany,  1  in  300;  in 
Great  Brihiin,  1  in  2,000. 
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valuable  class  of  young  soldier.s.  At  the  annual  training  it 
should  he  a  rule,  on  the  contrary,  to  hold  out  inducements  to 
the  men  to  volunteer  for  the  Regular  Army,  according  to  the 
sernce  wants  of  the  year,  but  this  should  not  stop  recruiting  in 
the  great  cities  and  other  places  where  it  now  goes  on. 

The  Militia  would  still  consist  generally  of  imperfectly  trained 
men ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  force  is  to  he  efficient,  it 
must  make  up  for  want  of  instruction  and  military  habit  in  the 
men  by  efficiency  and  knowledge  in  the  regimental  officers.  It 
is  absurd  to  send  untrained  ensigns,  or  officers  of  higher  degree, 
to  officiate  in  the  militia  ranks,  where  every  man  stands  in  need 
of  direct  guidance ;  therefore  the  rank  of  ensign  should  dis¬ 
appear  in  militia  corps.  F urther,  no  officer  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  a  commission  who  could  not  show  his  competence  to 
command  a  company  in  quarters  and  in  the  field.  The  pay  of 
officers  on  the  unattached  and  half-pay  and  retired  lists  may  in 
the  case  of  very  old  officers  be  properly  looked  upon  as  a  pension ; 
but  in  the  case  of  all  able  to  serve,  it  should  be  held  to  be  a 
retaining  fee  for  liability  to  serve  in  England,  and  thus  would 
afford  a  considerable  fund  from  which  experienced  officers  could 
be  supplied  for  officering  militia  regiments  in  the  counties. 
These  resources  should  be  augmented  by  giving  a  preference 
over  uninstnicted  country  gentlemen  to  officers  who,  having 
left  the  army,  are  Avilling  to  serve  in  the  militia  of  their  own 
counties.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  retired  officers,  having 
a  knowledge  of  their  ])rofession  and  a  local  interest  in  the  re¬ 
spective  militia  regiments,  would  be  found  to  perform  these 
duties  in  large  numbers,  and  at  a  very  small  additional  cost. 
Such  plans,  largely  and  generously  carried  out,  would  provide 
the  Militia  with  a  body  of  officers  as  efficient  as  those  of  the 
Line  itself.  AYe  are  not  alluding  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
little  drill,  and  the  ability  to  manoeuvre  a  regiment  or  brigade 
on  a  field  day,  but  to  those  habits  of  command  and  obedience, 
the  results  of  long  practice  and  not  of  petty  instruction  ;  habits 
which  rarely  come  to  any  man  when  the  middle  age  of  life  has 
been  passed.  The  battalions  of  Militia  should  be  of  uniform 
strength  ;  the  number  of  battalions  for  each  county  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  population.  If  the  unit  of  a  company  were 
100  men,  and  of  a  battalion  eight  companies,  one  field-officer 
in  command,  one  ca])tain-adjutant,  one  captain-quartermaster, 
and  one  captain  and  one  lieutenant  for  each  company  would 
amply  suffice. 

As  regards  the  Volunteers,  we  owe  this  force  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  making  a  great  military  demonstration  in  time  of 
danger,  and  for  spreading  the  new  rifle  practice  throughout  all 
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classes  of  the  community,  but  they  should  not  be  alloAved  to 
hamper  the  recruitment  of  the  Line  or  Militia.  Volunteers 
Avould  properly  consist  of  persons  in  business  who  on  that 
account  might  seek  exemption  from  regular  service.  As  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  that  very  exemption  would  be  a 
privilege  which  would  greatly  strengthen  their  ranks  and  their 
discipline.  It  is  Avorthy  of  consideration  whether  Volunteers 
should  not  be  encouraged  in  great  cities  and  towns,  but  dis¬ 
couraged  in  rural  districts ;  the  position  in  Avhich  special 
Volunteer  corps  Avould  however  be  exceptionally  useful  and 
aj)propriate  would  be  as  artillery  corps  to  man  batteries  in 
defence  of  rivei’s,  creeks,  and  harbours ;  there  they  would 
be  on  their  own  ground,  defending  their  OAvn  property  against 
the  invader.  It  might  also  be  Avorthy  of  consideration  Avhether 
in  great  cities  and  Avithin  a  certain  radius  from  them  the 
maintenance  of  a  given  strength  of  Volunteei’s  in  a  fair  con¬ 
dition  of  efficiency  might  not  be  held  to  exempt  the  locality 
altogether  from  ililitia  conscription.  It  Avould  be  no  easy 
matter  to  resort  to  conscription  in  the  croAA’ds  of  London 
or  GlasgOAv ;  it  is  easy  in  rural  districts.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  Avould  relieve  us  of  the  difficulties,  whilst  it  Avould  still 
leave  the  crowded  cities  as  a  field  open  for  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment  into  the  army. 

In  Germany,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  Avar,  the  regiments  of  the 
active  army  are  filled  AA’ith  young  men  all  thoroughly  trained 
in  compulsory  service.  NotAvithstanding  this  important  ex¬ 
ample  our  circumstances  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  rule  of  voluntary  recruitment  for  our  regular 
Line  forces.  The  recpiirements  of  Indian  service  and  of  our 
Colonial  garrisons  render  this  condition  indispensable ;  a  con¬ 
dition  from  Avhich  foreign  armies  are  exempt.  The  difficulty, 
hoAvever,  is  not  insuj)erablc.  No  reform  Avill  be  satisfactory 
Avhich  does  not  include  the  condition  of  giving  us  an  effective 
reserve  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  a  Avar.  We  have 
shoAvn  the  objections  to  the  IMilitia  Reserve,  and  there  Avould 
be  strong  administrative  reasons  for  not  interfering  Avith  the 
Militia  by  means  of  a  ^Militia  Reserve,  Avhen  the  Militia  is 
raised  by  conscription,  and  the  Regular  Army  by  men  volun¬ 
teering  from  its  ranks  ;  because  the  entire  Militia  Avould  form 
the'^reserve  for  the  Line,  in  so  far  that  the  latter  might  at  any 
time  seek  for  volunteers  from  the  Militia  to  fill  its  ranks.  But 
if  the  Army  Reserve  as  distinguished  from  the  Militia  Reserve 
Avere  fully  established,  aa'c  should  not,  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
emergency,  be  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  Avar  calling  on  the  Militia  for  volunteers  for  the 
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regular  army ;  because  the  forces  ordered  for  embarkation 
would  be  at  once  doubled  by  the  mobilisation  of  the  Army 
Reserve.  Consequently,  the  Militia  would  be  undisturbed  by 
a  call  for  volunteers  for  the  Line,  and  would  have  time  to 
complete  the  individual  training  of  the  men,  and  the  growth 
of  a  military  spirit  among  them ;  they  would  be  thus  more 
likely  to  volunteer  for  the  Line  in  the  sequel  and  would  form 
an  efficient  force  for  home  defence. 

In  order  to  work  out  the  Army  Reserve  system,  the  option 
now  given  on  enlistment  should  be  abolished ;  a  man  should 
enlist  for  six  years  in  the  Army  and  six  years  in  the  Reserve, 
or  for  other  periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
according  to  the  Act.  We  purposely  avoid  entering  into  the 
question  of  numbers ;  but  assuming  that  the  men  have  been 
obtained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  their  presence  when 
wanted.  The  necessary  hold  over  the  men  would  be  retained 
by  the  pensions  they  would  have  earned.  We  agree  with 
Lord  Elcho  that  the  pension  is  the  link  which  binds  their  duty 
and  their  interest  together,  and  it  ought  to  increase  as  they 
advance  in  life  and  years  of  service. 

The  German  conscription  takes,  as  we  gather  from  published 
documents,  young  men  who  have  completed  their  twenty-first 
year :  volunteers  only  are  accepted  at  an  earlier  age.  One  of 
the  worst  parts  of  our  present  system  is  that  recruits  are  gene¬ 
rally  just  turned  eighteen  when  they  enlist ;  under  that  age  they 
can  onlyjbe  admitted  as  boys.  The  majority  of  lads  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  are  totally  unfit  for  service  in  India  or  other  hot 
climates  at  that  age,  and  they  go  out  to  India  to  cumber  the 
hospitals,  to  die  in  great  numbers,  to  be  invalided  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  ;  whereas,  had  they  gone  at  twenty-one,  they  would  have 
turned  into  hardy  soldiers.  Medical  men  and  military  men 
protest  almost  annually  against  this  waste  and  inhumanity. 
The  War  Department  has  not  thought  fit  to  listen  to  repre¬ 
sentations  on  this  subject,  because  of  the  difficulty,  it  may  be 
said  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  full-grown  men  under  the 
present  system.  Can  a  plea  be  found  more  condemnatoiy  of 
the  system  ?  If  we  were  thrown  into  conflict  with  the  hardy 
soldiers  of  Germany,  such  boys  could  not  endure  the  fatigues 
which  would  be  required  of  them  to  give  them  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  against  an  enemy  so  determined,  who  fights  by  the  vigour 
of  his  legs  and  his  power  of  enduring  hardships  at  least  as 
much  as  he  does  by  the  use  of  his  fire-arms.  Recruits  from  the 
Militia  for  Line  regiments  should  not  be  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

The  regimental  depot  of  each  corps  in  the  army  should  be 
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fixed  in  its  own  county.  At  this  depot  should  he  gathered  cc 

the  recruits  on  their  being  obtained  from  the  Militia  or  else-  th 

where ;  and  at  this  depot  should  he  i/rarly  assembled  the  hi 

Army  Reserve  men  of  the  adjacent  districts,  and  the  rolls  and  pr 

military  history  of  the  men  should  be  de|M)sited  in  the  orderly  ch 
room  of  the  depot.  The  present  deix'')t  staff  would  suffice  if  be 
reinforced  by  additional  clerical  assistance.  Thus  the  regi¬ 
mental  depots  would  form  the  point  of  fusion  between  the  ari 
countrj'  Militia  regiments,  the  Line  corps  fed  with  recruits  ha 
from  them,  and  tlie  Army  Reserve  men,  who  on  the  oc-  tlu 

currence  of  war  would  rejoin  their  old  corps,  or  such  corps  coi 

as  they  might  be  called  to.  The  depots  would  be  absolutely  me 
stationary  in  their  county  towns,  and  thus  the  expense  and  afh 
inconvenience  attendant  on  the  present  ambulatory  system  Co 
would  be  saved.  The  Enrolled  Pensioners,  so  long  as  they  mo 

continue  as  a  separate  force  from  the  Army  Reserve,  should  reg 

be  looked  after  by  the  staff  of  the  regimental  depot  of  the  ^ 
county  in  which  they  reside.  app 

Having  suggested  these  general  principles  of  administering  in 
our  reserves,  Ave  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  officers  loos 
of  the  army.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  effectually  disposed  shoi 
of  the  question  of  purchase :  it  is  doomed ;  its  existence  is  yea 

incompatible  with  the  true  nationalisation  of  the  British  witi 

army.  The  notion  of  2)ecuniary  2)roperty  in  a  commission  una 
interferes  Avith  the  selection  of  good,  or  the  dismissal  of  in-  man 
efficient  officers;  and  leads  the  public  to  imagine  that  the  l)oin 
cadres  are  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  officers,  rather  regi 
than  in  those  of  the  jmblic  service.  Purchase  sajAs  authority;  acce 
the  knoAvledge  that  a  commanding  officer,  before  he  resolves  ■  the 
to  give  up  his  command,  sjAends  a  year  or  tAvo  in  bargaining  'vou 
and  finally  sells  to  the  highest  bidder,  is  fatal  to  the  moral  were 
influence  of  the  commaneler.  It  is  hostile  to  any  esprit  de  effici 
corps,  for  the  vaunted  esprit  de  corps  alAvays  fades  aAvay  staff 
in  the  individual  Avho  Avants  to  sell  his  commission,  and  thinks  inter 
he  can  obtain  more  money  outside  his  regiment,  though  it  be  inter 
to  the  detriment  of  his  inmiediatc  comreides.  does. 

The  question  of  expense  is  serious  and  must  be  met.  Sir  cond 
Charles  Trevelyan  considers  that  the  compensation  need  only  to  p 
be  paid  Avhen  an  officer  leaves  the  service.  There  arc,  how-  colon 
ever,  others  avIio  allege  that  every  officer  holding  a  jturchased  after’ 
commission  Avill  consider  himself  entitled  to  compensation  as  gesti( 
soon  as  the  system  is  abolished  ;  and  that  the  officer  Avho  has  with 
invested  all  his  money  in  a  commission,  and  Avho  receives  as  what 
pay  a  sum  barely  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  of  money,  many 
will  feel  himself  unjustly  treated  if  he  is  held  to  serve  Avithout  wortl: 
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compensation,  whilst  his  bvothei*  officer  who  has  entered  under 
the  new  system,  and  possesses  equal  private  fortune,  receives 
his  jmy  and  the  interest  on  Ins  fortune.  Knowing  as  we  do  the 
prevalence  of  this  view,  wc  fear  that  from  the  day  when  pur¬ 
chase  is  abolished,  an  agitation  in  and  out  of  Parliament  will 
be  commenced  for  immediate  compensation. 

The  purchase  system  having  been  abolished,  a  difficulty  will 
arise  as  to  the  system  which  is  to  follow.  So  engrained  are  the 
habits  of  buying  and  selling  commissions  in  the  British  army, 
that  if  the  practice  were  abolished  to-morrow,  and  a  large 
compensation  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  it  would  recom¬ 
mence  in  some  other  form  the  next  day.  The  seniority  system 
aifords  no  safeguard,  as  the  arrangements  in  the  old  East  India 
Company’s  army  testify.  But  a  seniority  system  is  even 
more  one  of  chance  with  regard  to  obtaining  the  best  men  for 
regimental  command  than  even  the  purchase  system. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  remedy',  viz.,  to 
apply  to  the  militarv  service  of  (treat  Britain  the  principle 
in  force  in  the  Boyal  Xavy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
local  army  in  India.  That  principle  is  one  of  selection.  We 
should  wish  every  officer  in  a  regiment  to  be  ])ut  under  the  five 
years  or  staff  rule,  and  his  position  to  be  one  of  appointment 
with  his  commission  and  rank  depending  on  his  place  on  the 
unattached  list  as  in  the  Xavy.  Each  grade  would  contain  as 
many  officers  as  are  required  from  time  to  time  for  the  aji- 
jwintments.  The  promotions  in  rank  and  u})pointments  to 
regimental  positions  woidd  be  managed  at  the  Horse  Guards 
I  according  to  the  wants  of  the  army  as  those  of  the  Xavy  are  at 
the  Admiralty'.  Under  such  a  rcf/inie  idle  and  bad  officers 
would  disappear,  on  seeing  that  employ'ment  and  promotion 
were  denied  to  them,  whilst  the  highest  incentive  to  become 
efficient  would  be  afforded  to  the  army  at  large.  It  is  so  with 
I  staff  appointments.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  system  would 
I  interfere  with  csjirif  ife  corjjs,  but  it  would  certainly  not 
interfere  more  than  ive  have  shown  that  the  jmrehase  system 
does.  Esprit  <1c  corps  is  certainly'  not  wanting  in  a  well- 
conducted  ship  in  the  Xavv.  J’robably  it  would  be  desirable 
to  proceed  gradually,  and  apply'  the  system  to  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  majors  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  extend  it 
afterwards  to  all  ranks.  We  are  aware  that  none  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  we  here  venture  to  make  are  less  likely  to  be  received 
with  favour  than  this  one.  For  the  strict  maintenance  of 
what  is  termed  the  British  regimental  system  is  regarded  by' 
many  reformers  as  the  one  essential  characteristic  of  our  forces 
k  worthy  to  be  retained.  Yet  the  subject  has  already  been 
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mooted  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  one  of  his  able  pamphlets 
on  Army  Reform,  when  he  advocated  the  more  extended  sub¬ 
stitution  of  army  rank  for  reyinientnl  rank ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
j)rinciple  is  already  applied  more  extensively  than  is  commonly 
supposed  by  the  introduction  of  brevet-rank  in  the  army. 
Ofiicers  are  ready  enoiijrh  to  exchange  from  one  regiment  to 
another  by  purchase,  when  they  conceive  it  t(»  be  for  their 
advantage;  and  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  fair  hopes  of 
])romotion  than  the  circumstance  tliat  promotion  always  goes 
in  the  regiment.  Our  j>roposal  woidd  open  a  far  wider  held 
of  promotion  to  every  meritorious  officer  in  the  army,  for  he 
might  be  appointed  to  an  advanced  step  in  the  service  wher¬ 
ever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  his  arm.  The  one  advantage  of  the 
j)urchase  system  is,  that  it  encourages  senior  officers  to  retire, 
and  conse(juently  facilitates  j)romotion.  In  the  scientific  corps, 
in  which  jturchase  does  not  jtrevail,  there  is  at  this  momenta 
block  in  the  advancement  of  junior  officers.  The  oidy  remedy 
is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  system  of  selection  for  all  the  higher 
ranks  t>f  officers,  combined  with  a  jdan  for  the  retirement  of 
men  advanced  in  life,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  h.as  been 
recently  applieil  with  effect  in  the  Xavy.  The  system  of  retire¬ 
ment  might  be  further  aided  by  a  combination  with  service  in 
a  somewhat  higher  rank  in  the  organised  Militia,  which  would 
be  to  many  officers  advantageous  and  acceptable.  In  advocat¬ 
ing  this  im])ortant  change  we  arc  haj)[)y  to  invoke  the  high 
authority  of  Sir  AVilliam  Mansfield :  the  suggestion  was  first 
adopted  by  that  distinguished  officer  in  a  ])rinted  letter  dated 
10th  May,  1867,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
which  we  have  now  before  us.  In  this  letter  he  points  out  that 
if  the  two  ranks  of  field  officers  in  the  regiment  were  Armij 
ranks,  the  ordinary  promotion  should  go  by  seniority,  but  with 
considerable  exceptional  promotion  for  distinguished  comluct, 
and  this  would  confer  on  the  State  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  selection  for  the  important  position  of  regimental  com¬ 
manders.  As  a  complement  to  this  system  t)f  selection,  he 
recommends  that  regimental  command  shoidd  be  limited  to  five 
years,  as  is  the  case  with  the  suj)erior  commands  of  the  Army, 
the  Staff,  &c.  This  limitation  would  serve  to  accelerate  the 
stream  of  j)romotion.  ‘  It  is  surely  a  fair  question  to  ask,’  says 
Sir  William,  ‘  why  the  command  of  a  regiment  should  be  with- 
‘  out  limit,  while  that  of  a  brigade  is  confined  to  five  year?, 

‘  and  that  of  a  ship  to  three  ?  ’ 

As  regards  promotion  from  the  ranks,  the  population  of 
England  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  educated  for  it.  Soldiers 
as  a  rule  do  not  i)rospcr  under  officers  so  promoted;  they 
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are  more  rough  and  exacting  than  gentleinen-born  officers. 
The  reformation  which  is  needed  in  tliis  direction  is  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  cadet  system  in  each  regiment  instead  of  the  rank 
of  ensign.  The  cadets  should  be  under  the  commanding 
officer  in  statu  pupillari,  as  is  the  case  with  midshipmen ;  a 
rank  formed  for  practical  Instruction,  between  the  officers  and 
men.  Two  real  officers  per  company  would  then  suffice,  and 
cadets  should  be  selected  by  competitive  examination ;  and 
men  from  the  ranks  might  pass  this  examination  and  enter  as 
cadets.  For  aspirants  to  cadetships  public  school  education  is 
better  than  that  of  special  colleges,  excc])t  possibly  in  the  case 
of  the  scientific  arms,  but  there  should  be  a  military  college 
open  to  commissioned  officers. 

The  system  we  have  thus  sketched  out  would  provide  the 
best  officers  for  regiments,  and  would  place  at  the  disjx>sal  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  NVar  Minister  adequate  re¬ 
sources  for  officering  the  lleserve  Forces.  It  w'ould  avoid 
the  error  of  the  Indian  staff  corps,  the  organisation  of  which 
encumbers  the  Indian  service  with  more  men  of  high  rank 
than  it  recpiires.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  selection,  but 
selection  is  already  the  rule  for  the  higher  appointments  and 
for  any  situation  connected  with  staff  and  administration ;  with 
firmness  and  discretion  it  could  be  equally  well  applied  to 
regimental  appointments ;  and  it  is  equally  wanted,  for  upon 
the  good  management  of  a  regiment  depends  its  conduct  before 
the  enemy  and  in  quarter’s,  and  the  ha[)piness  of  some  hundreds 
of  men. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  military  forces 
in  each  district,  whether  Army,  lieserves,  or  Volunteers, 
would  be  under  the  general  commanding  the  districts  for  all 
disciplinary  jmrposes.  The  system  of  county  organisation  we 
have  sketched  out,  and  the  formation  of  districts  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  staff  in  each,  would  enable  form  and  harmony  to  be  given 
to  the  united  bodies  of  Militia,  Army,  and  Army  Reserves,  by 
assembling  them  in  brigades  and  divisions.  The  constituent 
parts  of  the  national  forces  should  meet  and  ivork  together,  so 
that  the  habit  of  military  assembly,  or  ‘  coming  to  call,’  should 
be  instilled  into  all  classes. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  recaiiitulate  the  arrangements  we 
have  described  for  rendering  our  Reserves  efficient.  As 
regards  the  Militia  we  propose — 

To  revert  to  the  system  of  enrolment  for  the  Militia  by 
ballot,  which  is  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  and  is  only 
suspended  from  year  to  year  by  temporary  Acts. 

To  abolish  the  authority  of  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  in 
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the  nomination  and  patronage  of  a  ^Militia  coi’ps,  and 
transfer  that  authority  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

To  preserve  the  local  character  of  jMilitia  regiments  and 
battalions. 

To  render  the  jMilitia  regiments  a  recruiting  ground  for 
the  Line. 

To  place  the  officers  of  Militia  regiments  on  a  footing 
according  to  which  from  the  time  of  joining  such  regi¬ 
ments,  they  should  be  able  to  exercise  real  command  and 
guidance.  By  these  means  the  ^lilitia  will  be  organised 
on  a  principle  of  national  obligation  and  conscription. 

The  Line,  or  regular  Army,  sliould  be  recruited  in  the 
Militia  ranks  yearly,  or  whenever  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  present  mode  of  recruitment. 

Recruits  taken  from  the  Militia  for  the  Line  regiments 
should  not  be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Militia  Reserve  should  be  abolished. 

The  Army  Reserve  should  be  largely  developed,  and  on  no 
account  be  less  in  numbers  than  the  Line  eorps  it  is 
intended  to  swell  in  the  event  of  war ;  with  time  and 
experience,  it  may  be  brought  to  exceed  the  numbers  of 
the  first  Line. 

The  I’egimental  depots  should  be  established  in  their  coun¬ 
ties  ;  this  measiu’c  to  affect  regiments  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

Lastly,  we  should  aim  at  the  fusion  or  establishment  of  a 
solidarite  between  the  iNIilitia  and  the  first  and  second 
formation  of  the  Line ;  viz.,  the  short  service  men  with 
the  regiment  and  the  Army  Reserve,  the  regimental  depot 
being  the  point  of  fusion. 

In  this  manner  the  discord  of  existing  arrangements  may 
be  expected  to  disappear,  and  the  military'  strength  of  the 
country  may’’,  by  w'orklng  on  certain  broad  principles,  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  developed  for  a  defensive  i)olicy,  without  pressing 
too  hardly  on  the  population  at  large,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
The  conclusions  at  w'hich  we  have  arrived,  although  based 
on  different  grounds,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  put 
forward  by  Lord  Elcho ;  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for 
the  clear  and  persistent  manner  in  w’hich  he  has  for  years 
past  urged  upon  successive  Governments  the  adoption  of  broad 
principles  of  defensive  ])olicy.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  his 
recent  letters  to  the  ‘  Times’  have  just  been  republished,  and 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  them  for  many  details  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  insert  here. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  pari  of  our  subject,  we 
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would  add  this  reminder.  Wlieii  the  Government  determined  on 
war  in  1854,  and  for  many  months  after  Lord  Kaglan  sailed,  it 
did  not  occur  to  them  to  organise  reserves,  or  to  prepare  for 
feeding  the  army  with  men  to  replace  casualties.  Hence  the 
disasters  of  1854-5,  and  the  loss  of  our  military  prestige  in 
Europe,  when,  for  want  of  numbers,  the  liritish  forces  sank  into 
a  contingent  of  the  French  army.  AVhatevcr  plans  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  frame,  it  must  adhere  steadily  ti>  this ;  viz.,  that 
in  future  for  every  man  that  embarks  on  active  service  another 
should  be  prepared  at  the  depot  to  embark  in  his  place,  and 
this  not  only  in  x-ccruits  for  the  regiments  but  in  whole  bat¬ 
talions.  In  such  times  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Militia  or 
Volunteers  should  be  called  out,  because  their  duties  arc 
limited  to  home  defence  proper ;  and  this  should  not  be 
tampered  with  as  was  the  case  in  1855,  when  in  truth  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  Militia  was  committed,  which  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  utility  in  feeding  the  Line  reserve. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  about  special  arms,  and  the  many 
details  ivhich,  if  attended  to,  might  add  to  efficiency  without 
appreciable  difference  of  c.xpense.  Thus,  in  the  Artillery, 
before  adding  to  the  number  of  batteries,  and  therefore  lai’gely 
to  the  number  of  officers,  two  guns  should  be  added  to  each 
battery,  which  would  ])ut  it  on  the  strength  of  an  Austrian 
battery.  A  battery  so  augmented  would  require  one  additional 
sub-officer,  with  a  due  proportion  of  men  and  horses,  but  offi¬ 
cers  of  high  degree  would  be  saved.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
Cavalry;  a  regiment  does  not  reach  war  proportions  till  a 
corps  consist  of  four  squadrons  of  150  sabres  each.  Although, 
ultimately,  it  may  be  found  cx[)edient  to  reduce  the  Infantry  to 
a  service  of  thx’ec  ycai’s,  with  the  excejxtion  of  men  sent  on 
foreign  service,  it  will  probably  be  found  inexpedient  to  shorten 
the  period  of  service  in  the  Cavaliy,  Artillei’y,  or  Engineers  to  a 
less  period  than  six  yeai’s  ;  especially  for  the  latter  service,  the 
men  in  which  take  rank  as  highly-skilled  artisans.  The  six 
years’  rule  will  afford  an  ample  reserve  of  artillery  ;  and  we 
must  not  deprive  the  service  of  the  skill  acquired  in  the  first 
three  years  of  service  as  soon  as  gained.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  as  cavalry  soldiers  and  artillerymen  cannot  be 
formed  as  rapidly  as  soldiers  of  the  line,  these  ai’ins  ought  to 
be  maintained  at  a  higher  relative  point  of  strength  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  time  of  peace  than  the  infantry  of  an  army.  The 
Prussians  have  rigorously  acted  upon  this  principle :  we  have 
done  just  the  reverse,  and  reduced  our  cavalry  regiments  to  a 
shadow  because  they  were  the  most  costly. 

We  have  not,  however,  sjxace  to  deal  wdth  the  many  details 
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re(iuirc(l  for  improving  the  regular  I’orcc.s.  jNIr.  Cai’dwcll  lias 
already  introduced  one  main  ref’onn,  viz.,  a  reduction  in  the 
period  of  service ;  with  the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of 
men  through  the  ojieration  of  this  measure,  in  connexion  with 
the  superior  field  for  recruiting  wliich  the  Militia  will  afford, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  extension  of  industrial  occupation 
among  the  soldiers  in  employment  in  military  works  and  repair 
of  barracks,  and  other  useful  work,  lint  this  must  never  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  training  for  their  real  duty,  War — which 
should  he  taught  by  exercising  the  troops  to  some  extent  in 
campaigns  on  the  Prussian  principle,  when  the  real  qualities  of 
officers  and  men  are  developed.  This  system  alone  calls  out 
the  soldier’s  interest,  'fhe  difficulty  of  a  soldier’s  profession 
is  that  whilst  in  war  his  highest  qualities  of  acuteness  and 
endurance  arc  called  out,  in  peace  he  feels  that  all  his  duty, 
except  that  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  men,  is  a  mere 
sham. 

The  troops  including  reserves  and  volunteers  in  each  district 
should  be  looked  after  by  the  staff,  under  the  arrangements 
sketched  out  above.  Each  of  the  existing  districts  would  con¬ 
tain  a  veiy  large  force  of  Militia,  Yeomanry,  Volunteers,  and 
Army  reserves  to  be  provided  for  and  amalgamated  with  the 
regiments  serving  there ;  consequently  the  district  staff  must 
be  rendered  efficient,  if  necessary,  by  subdividing  districts.  So 
that  the  size  of  each  district  should  be  such  that  the  general 
officer  commanding  can  look  into  all  the  details  of  the  services. 
The  general  commanding  a  district  must  have  absolute  military 
control  over  all  militaiy  services  in  his  district,  and  we  are 
glad  to  sec  that  recent  arrangements  made  by  ^Ir.  Cardwell 
have  tended  in  this  direction. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  district  organisation  lies  iii 
the  departments  of  supply.  These  departments  feed  the  troops, 
clothe  them,  supply  them  with  arms,  ammunition,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  general  stores ;  and  provide  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  is  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  the  soldier ;  formerly  he  received  money  pay 
only  and  provided  for  himself ;  later,  a  regulated  quantity  of 
bread  and  meat  was  furnished,  for  which  a  portion  of  pay  or 
8top]mge  was  deducted.  The  Treasury  contracted  with  private 
parties  to  supply  the  bread  and  meat  to  the  regiment  at  ib 
quarters — of  a  quality  to  be  approved  by  the  commanding 
officer,  upon  whose  certificate  jiayment  was  made.  This 
system  dispensed  with  all  intermediate  staff,  and  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  throwing  on  the  regimental  officer  the  duty  of  look¬ 
ing  after  his  men’s  supplies.  Abroad  and  in  the  field,  where 
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the  tiHKips  could  not  easily  procure  their  own  food  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  staff  of  coniiiiissariat  officers  supjdied  the  bread  and 
meat,  frequently  from  bakeries  and  abattoii-s  under  their  own 
immediate  direction.  As  a  means  of  edneating  commissariat 
officers  in  their  duties  with  an  army  in  the  field,  Lord  Herbert, 
after  the  Crimean  war,  extended  the  system  to  this  country, 
built  bakeries  and  abattoirs,  and  formed  a  corps  of  com¬ 
missariat  subordinates,  butchers,  bakers,  &e.  The  duties  of 
a  commissariat  officer  arc  to  ascertain  the  probable  wants  of 
the  troops,  in  food,  forage,  fuel,  and  such  consumable  articles, 
specify  them  for  tender,  examine,  accept,  certify  for  payment, 
store  them,  carry  them  to  the  sjiot  where  reqiured  for  use, 
and  distribute  them.  To  reduce  the  chances  of  collusion  to  a 
minimum,  the  contract  and  the  jiayment  should  be  made  quite 
independently'  of  the  purchasing  dejiartment.  With  an  army'  in 
the  field,  the  commissariat  officer  must  frequently  buy  without 
contract  and  with  ready'  money  ;  in  such  an  emergency,  rules 
which  are  necessary  as  a  financial  safeguard  in  peace  must  be 
tem[)orarily  dispensed  with.  The  commissariat  officer  requires 
considerable  technical  knowledge  of  femds  and  their  values. 
When  the  commissariat  departments  were  under  the  Treasury, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  purchasers  of  food  for,  and  bankers 
of,  the  army  departments :  and  consequently  they  have  been 
required  to  perfonn  both  the  duty  of  supply  and  financial 
duties.  The  recent  changes,  Avhich  we  believe  to  be  unsound 
and  extravagantly  ex])ensive,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  ano¬ 
malous  position  thus  held  by  commissariat  officers.  Whilst  the 
commissariat  officer  was  charged  with  purchasing  articles  on 
the  spot,  the  military  store  otficer  was  simply  the  custodian 
and  rei)airer  of  those  numerous  articles  which  are  required  for 
the  equipment  of  an  army,  and  which  arc  not  purchased  locally 
but  supplied  from  the  manufactuiing  departments  at  Woolwich, 
or  from  a  central  store — articles  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that 
it  requires  an  apprenticeship  to  know  their  names  and  natures. 
The  duty  of  the  store  department  in  the  field  was  to  bring  up 
the  reserve  munitions,  so  as  to  have  a  depot  always  ready  at  a 
short  distance  behind  an  advancing  army.  The  next  duty  of 
the  supply  departments,  viz.,  the  care  of  sick  and  Avounded, 
differs  from  the  commissariat  duties  in  that  it  is  to  supply  bed¬ 
ding,  clothing,  and  food  ready  cooked,  Avhich  A  aries  in  its  nature 
and  amount  for  almost  every  patient.  In  the  field  their  duty  is 
to  collect  the  Avonnded  on  stretchers  and  in  ambulance  Avaggons 
and  bring  them  to  the  field  hos])itals.  This  department  had 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Lord  Herbert,  because  he 
had  been  satisfied,  by  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  Avar,  that 
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the  commissariat  had  such  heavy  duties  iu  tceding  the  fighting 
soldier,  that  the  Avouuded  must  always  be  neglected  unless 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  department  sj)ecially  instructed  and 
organised. 

In  the  new  department  of  (.'uiitrol,  which  embraces  these 
several  duties  as  well  as  the  provision  of  trauspi»rt  and  financial 
duties,  the  subordinates  of  tbe  suj)ply  and  transport  services 
are  interchangeable ;  so  that  if  each  man  is  to  be  efficient  lie 
must  jKJSsess  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  points  of  detail 
which  in  practice  it  lakes  many  years  to  accpiire.  AVc  believe 
the  result  will  be  incomjtlete  knowledge  and  waste.  The  Con¬ 
troller  is  to  make  all  purebases,  to  be  the  adviser  and  agent  of 
the  officer  commanding  in  all  matters  connected  Avith  raising 
or  issuing  money,  the  supj)ly  or  purchase  of  provisions,  stores, 
clothing,  and  transport,  and  to  relieve  the  officer  commanding  of 
all  details  connected  with  these  services.  ‘  If  the  C'ontroller 
‘  receive  orders  from  the  otHcer  ct)mmauding  inconsistent  Avith 
‘  regulations,  and  Avhich  have  not  jtroceeded  from  his  (the  Con- 
‘  troller’s)  suggestion,  and  to  Avbicb  he  docs  not  agree,  he  may 
‘  re])oi‘t  the  commanding  officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State.’  lie 
is  in  fact  placed  as  a  duenna  to  Avatch  over  general  officers  in 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  their  command. 

This  system  is  based  on  complete  centralisation.  It  charges 
one  department  Avith  multifarious  duties,  many  of  Avhich  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  specialities,  each  requiring  distinct  qua¬ 
lifications.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  principle, 
in  that  it  \)laces  under  the  same  control  the  entering  into 
contracts  for  supplies,  the  survey  and  receipt  of  the  articles, 
the  payment,  the  custody  and  issue,  the  rendering  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  account ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  economical  admi¬ 
nistration  in  that  its  complication  must  necessarily  prevent 
the  direct  responsibility  for  failure  or  Avaste  being  fixed  on 
indh’iduals.  AVc  cannot  believe  that  any  large  commercial 
firm  Avould  place  such  duties  under  one  single  control.  In 
our  opinion,  the  finance  and  provision  of  money  should  be 
separated  from  the  Supply  department.  And  as  regards  the 
work  of  the  Supply  dej)artment  itself,  avc  believe  that  to  over¬ 
load  one  department  Avith  the  duty  of  supplying  provisions  de 
bouchcy  barrack  accommodation,  ordnance  supplies,  Avaggous 
and  horses  for  carrying  all  the  baggage  of  the  army — all  the 
equipments,  munitions,  and  food,  obtaining  and  holding  money, 
and  to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  Avounded,  can  never  ensure 
satisfactory  results  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  success  will 
not  be  gained  by  throAving  all  the  duties  together ;  but  by 
keeping  each  unit  self-reliant  and  responsible  for  definite  duties. 
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Besides,  in  forming  a  department  to  be  educated  in  peace  for 
canying  on  the  large  operations  required  for  feeding  an  army 
in  war,  it  should  have  been  recollected  that  a  department  of 
military  officers,  such  as  to  all  intents  the  control  officers  arc, 
can  never  permanently  maintain  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  connexion  Avith  trade  which  enables  a  great  linn  to  carry 
out  a  large  business  of  supply  yroprio  motu.  The  limited  ex¬ 
perience  acquired  by  such  a  department  at  our  stations  in  time 
of  peace  is,  if  anything,  antagonistic  to  the  class  of  proceedings 
necessary  to  supply  moving  armies  on  a  large  scale  in  war. 
General  Trochu  sIioavs  how  the  Military  Intcndance  breaks 
down,  starves  the  army,  and  finally  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  civil  unofficial  element  Avhich  has  been  bred  in  trade  and 
large  commercial  transactions.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
some  of  our  readers  that  a  similar  result  to  that  observed  by 
General  Trochu  with  regard  to  the  French  arrangements 
actually  took  place  in  the  Avar  of  1848-9  in  India,  Avhen  a  great 
Hindoo  contractor  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  military  com¬ 
missariat,  and  fed  the  army  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
thereby  enabling  Loi’d  Gough  to  complete  his  operations. 
Moreover,  the  control  system  cannot  but  fetter  the  action  of 
the  combatant  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops.  AVc  fear  that  it 
is  a  system  for  uneducating  general  officers  iji  all  their  functions 
except  mere  fighting ;  for  to  deprive  a  general  officer  of  the 
actual  daily  contact  Avith  the  dei)artments  of  supply  under  him 
during  his  five  years’  tenure  of  command,  is  to  forbid  him  from 
knoAving  anything  of  the  detail  of  the  services,  their  resources, 
their  Avorking,  and  their  difficulties.  Nothing  is  more  remark¬ 
able  in  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  both  in 
India  and  Spain,  as  Avell  as  in  those  of  Xapoleon,  than  the 
consummate  knowledge  and  minute  attention  those  great 
generals  displayed  in  all  that  relates  to  the  food,  transport,  and 
clothing  of  their  armies.  They  very  Avell  kneAv  that  these  are 
the  first  conditions  of  success  in  Avar,  and  a  good  general  must 
never  lose  siyht  of  them.  But  this  neAV  system,  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  an  officer  for  real  service,  must  render  him,  if  not  help¬ 
less,  yet  Avholly  dependent  on  another  for  feeding,  moving,  and 
supplying  his  army.  Such  arrangements  are  destructive  of 
I  due  responsibility.  In  the  field  a  General  can  alone  be 
the  judge  of  Avhat  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  troops ;  if 
the  General  orders  an  expenditure  not  contemplated  by  regula¬ 
tion,  and  the  Controller  objects  to  it,  the  expenditure  must  yet 
j  be  incurred  on  the  responsibility  of  the  General.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  equipment  or  provisions  to  be  issued  to  the  troops  or 
maintained  as  a  reserve  are  all  matters  capable  of  being  fixed 
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l)y  regulations  ;  purchases  and  issues  eau  be  ettieiently  elieckcd 
by  a  careful  audit ;  the  res})onsibility  is  incurred  on  a  departure 
from  i*C"ulation.  Sound  or<j;anisation  woidd  ])laee  such  re- 
sjK)nsil)ility  entirely  on  the  person  on  whom  it  must  rest  in  the 
last  resort,  viz.  the  General  who  is  answerable  for  the  safety 
of  the  troops.  IVIoreovcr,  we  fear  that  in  practice  it  must  act 
in  one  of  two  ways ;  cither  the  Controller  will  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  general  otttcer,  Avho,  relieved  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility,  will  make  the  Controller  do  things  which  he,  the 
general  oflicer,  would  not  do  if  he  were  personally  responsible; 
or  the  Controller  will  be  antagonistic  to  the  general  oflicer 
commanding,  and  discord  and  opposition  will  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  command. 

We  believe  it  is  indispensable  to  ctHciency  that  the  general 
oflicer  eominanding  at  each  station  should  be  the  only  con¬ 
troller,  and  to  economy  that  the  finance  department  slundd 
be  subordinate  to  no  oflicer  but  the  Minister  to  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  entrusts  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  army  ;  and  that  for  the  ])rovision 
and  suj>ply  of  money,  to  be  issued  only  on  due  authority,  local 
civilian  financial  officers,  treasurers,  or  accountants  should  he 
apjH)inted  at  all  stations,  who  would  give  due  security  and  be 
educated  in  duties  of  accounts  ;  these  should  be  distinct  from 
the  departments  of  supply,  which  under  the  ])resent  organisa¬ 
tion  are  manned  by  enlisted  men  and  commissioned  officers. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  close  our  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  repeating  a  description  of  the  decen¬ 
tralised  arrangements  of  the  Prussian  army  which  appeared  not 
long  ago  in  our  own  pages : — 

‘  The  corj)S  supplies  all  its  own  wants  as  a  whole  direct  from  the 
War  Office,  but  distributes  and  checks  the  su])plies  so  received  within 
itself,  being  (except  as  to  filling  up  of  its  depots)  regarded  as  its  own 
war  administration  and  responsible  for  its  own  doings.  .  .  . 

‘  Tliis  decentralisation  is  carried  further  within  the  corps  itself,  and  the 
transport  is  divided  especially  so  that  no  one  branch  sliall  be  dependent 
on  any  outside  authority.  This  subdivision  has  been  condemned  as 
complicated  and  needlessly  expensive.  But  the  Prussian  authorities 
hold  that  !in  army  is  above  all  intended  for  war,  and  that  the  machinery 
of  that  which  is  to  be  effective  shoidd  be  maintained  intact  in  its 
framework  in  time  of  peace.  Carriages  of  themselves  cost  little  to 
keep  up.  Horses,  on  the  contrary,  must  under  any  sy.stem  be  brought 
up  for  transport  in  time  of  w-ar  ;  but  the  only  way  in  the  Prussian 
view  by  which  each  department  can  be  made  thoroughly  re.sponsible 
for  its  own  efficiency,  and  taught  to  vie  with  others  in  readiness  for 
action,  is  to  hand  over  to  it  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  which  would 
be  needed  to  eijuij)  it  for  the  field,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  indeiwndeut 
action  as  soon  as  the  call  sounds  to  arms. 
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‘  As  u  conseniience  of  this  system  it  no  doubt  at  some  time  hajuicns 
tliat  a  jiarticiilar  corjis  or  column  or  de])artment  may  have  a  superHuity 
of  siqiplies,  but,  on  the  otlier  liand,  delay  at  the  outset  to  wait  for  issue 
of  necessaries  from  distant  stores  is  prevented.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
failiu’e.  The  I’russitin  system  cidists  on  its  side  the  motive  of  emula¬ 
tion  in  each  general  in  each  department  and  each  regimental  commander. 
Tlie  opposite  system  takes  from  these  oilicers  a  large  .share  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  throw  it  u])on  a  special  class  of  men  trained  in  peace  to 
raise  objections  to  every  demand,  iind  blamed  in  war  if  tlieir  minds  do 
not  instantly  rise  to  the  liill  necessities  of  the  occasion.’ 

The  limited  space  at  our  eoinmand  will  only  allow  us  to 
remark  briefly  upon  the  important  question  of  the  government 
of  the  army.  Mr.  Clode  has  given  us  a  very  caustic  account 
of  it  in  his  twenty-ninth  chapter,  which  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  statesmen.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  in  re¬ 
gretting  much  that  is  destroyed,  denouncing  all  that  exists, 
and  dreading  all  that  is  to  come  ;  hut  we  admit  with  him,  for 
the  reasons  we  are  about  to  give,  that  the  present  government 
of  the  army  is  unsatisfactory  both  in  an  executive  and  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ^Ministry  to  office,  ^Ir.  Cardwell  appointed  a  Committee 
to  advise  him  generally  upon  this  subject  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  organisation  of  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards. 
The  Committee,  in  their  lle[)ort,  disclaim  any*  intention  of 
dealing  with  the  constitutional  question  of  the  position  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  relation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
if  all  their  recommendations  are  adopted,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  his  position  would  be  materially  affected.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  their  Report,  divide  the  army^  services  under  three 
heads — Discipline,  Supply’,  and  Finance  ;  or,  as  we  should  put 
it,  the  fighters,  the  suppliers,  and  the  accountants,  or  guardians 
of  public  money.  They’  propose  to  bring  the  officer  Command- 
ing-in-Chief  under  the  same  I’oof  as  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  appoint  two  iMembers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
as  Financial  officer  and  the  other  as  head  of  the  Supply  branch, 
and  apparently  to  endow  the  latter  also  with  some  amount  of 
financial  control.  These  recommendations  were  embodied  in 
an  Act  passed  last  session,  which  created  two  new  offices ;  one 
the  Financial  office  referred  to,  the  other  the  office  of  Sur¬ 
veyor-General  of  Ordnance.  Both  officers  arc  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  subject  to  removal  by  him,  and 
both  may  hold  seats  in  Parliament. 

The  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
who  was  always  a  great  soldier,  was  charged  by  the  Crown  w’ith 
providing  arms  and  munitions,  fortifications,  and  barracks,  and 
m  virtue  of  his  military  and  technical  knowledge  he  was  the 
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arbiter  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  arms  and  military  equi|)-  I 
ment  to  be  adojded  in  the  service.  As  he  was  frequently  in  I 
the  Cabinet,  it  followed  that  there  was  in  his  person  a  military  I 
man  of  high  rank  among  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
Crown — a  very  essential  element  of  a  good  Government,  which 
docs  not  now  exist.  There  was  also  another  member  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  an  officer  of  state,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
under  the  Great  Seal — viz.  the  Surveyor-ticucral  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance.  He  was  invariably  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Coin- 
nK)ns.  The  duties  of  this  officer  were  to  examine  estimates 
for  barracks  and  fortifications,  to  survey  and  certify  stores  i 
before  i)ayment,  to  cheek  the  returns  of  employment  of  work-  1 
men  in  the  Store,  iManufaeturing,  and  Engineer  Departments. 

He  was  thus  an  auditor  of  material  things  directly  appointed  i 
by  the  Crown,  and  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  present  I 
office  of  Surveyor-General  replaces  the  late  office  of  Controller-  I 
in-Chief.  His  duty  is  to  conti'act  for,  jmrehase,  manufacture,  ; 
and  distribute  stores  ;  to  allot  all  barracks  and  accommodation  | 
for  trooj)s ;  and  to  provide  all  transport  for  an  army ;  he  is  I 
also  to  audit  all  expenditure  relating  to  his  own  department;  I 
that  expenditure  being  examined  in  tlie  department  itself.  He  I 
is  not  an  officer  of  state  appointed  by  the  Crown,  like  the  I 
former  officer  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  but  he  is  merely  f 
a  clerk  or  servant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  he  is  * 
removable  at  pleasure.  AV"e  believe  that  these  arrangements  * 
arc  unsound.  They  appear  to  be  based  on  the  following  i 
sentence  in  the  Bepoi’t  of  the  Committee — viz.,  ‘The  modern 
‘  notion  of  financial  control  means  the  union  of  finance  and 
‘administration;’  and,  as  a  consequence,  ‘  now  we  possess  a 
‘  Secretary  of  State,  the  duties  of  checking  and  watching  ex- 
‘  penditure  ought  no  hmger  to  be  accepted  as  necessary.’  In 
simple  language  this  means  that  the  constitutional  check  upon 
expenditure  heretofore  considered  necessary  arc  no  longer  i 
required. 

Prior  to  William  Ill.’s  reign — to  the  Revolution  of  1688 — 
finance  and  administration  wei’c  united,  and  the  same  union 
will  be  found  in  every  despotism  or  absolute  monarchy.  The 
union  is  not  incidental  to  our  possessing  a  Secretary  of  State, 
but  to  a  confusion  between  the  nature  and  objects  of  a 
limited  monarchy  and  of  a  constitutional  government.  The 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  Hallam’s  History  would  satisfy  ^ 
any  reader,  and  every  tyro  in  politics  knows,  that  the  very  * 
essence  of  constitutional  government  consists,  as  Mr.  Fox  | 
said,  ‘  in  checks,  and  in  oj)position — one  part  bearing  upon  and  t 
‘  controlling  another.’  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  evidence  [ 
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before  the  Finance  Committee  of  1828,  remarked:  *  The  prin- 
‘  ciple  upon  which  the  public  service  has  been  constructed  has 
‘  been  to  make  one  department  a  check  and  control  upon  an- 
‘  other,  and  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  department 
‘  to  make  an  unlimited  issue  of  public  money ;  making  one 
‘  department  the  judge  of  the  amount  to  be  issued  and  the 
‘  giver  of  the  authority  to  make  the  issue,  and  to  make  an- 
‘  other  department  the  dejiository  of  the  money,  and  lay  on  it 
‘  the  duty  of  issuing  according  to  the  authority  it  may  receive.’ 

It  is,  indeed,  incontestable  that  the  main  reason  why  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  breach  of  trust  in  persons  entrusted  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  money  in  this  country  lies  in  the 
checks  and  control  by  which  the  provision  of  public  money  is 
encircled.  But  in  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  AVar  Office 
the  one  object  which'  Parliament  has  always  had  in  view — 
viz.  strictly'  independent  audit — appears  to  be  abandoned. 

Moreover,  the  ap[)ointment  of  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance 
would  appear  eminently  to  create  a  dual  government.  The 
responsible  military  and  technical  adviser  by  whom  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  must  be  guided  in  the  last  resort,  either  in  select¬ 
ing  weapons  or  in  deciding  upon  the  quantities  of  equipments 
or  munitions  necessary  to  be  maintained  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  or  in  the  choice  of  fortified  positions,  is  the  officer 
cominanding-in-chief,  who  ought  to  be  the  officer  of  highest 
military  experience  in  the  country,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  has  at 
his  command  the  best  military'  advice ;  yet  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ordnance,  a  military  officer,  not  under  the  officer 
commanding-in-chief,  is  interposed  as  adviser  of  the  Secretary' 
of  State,  without  the  responsibility  as  to  efficiency  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  former  officer. 

It  is  not  apparent  upon  what  principle  the  new  Surveyor- 
General  is  to  be  a  Parliamentary  officer.  The  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  office 
requires  a  rare  amount  of  scientific  and  professional  knowledge, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  subordinates  of  the  department ;  .and 
nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to  the  service  than  for  the 
chief  of  a  department  of  this  nature  to  be  subject  to  removal 
from  political  motives.  Mor'  jver  the  only  object  in  such 
a  department  of  appointing  a  parliamentary  officer  can  be  to 
give  him  charge  of  Finance ;  but  the  Financial  officer  of  the 
department,  if  his  position  is  to  be  of  any  service,  should  have 
sole  charge  of  army  finance  under  the  Secretary  of  State.  AA'e 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  Surveyor-General  is  charged 
with  some  financial  functions ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  see  how' 
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the  duality  which  will  pervade  the  financial  business  of  the  de¬ 
partment  under  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Surveyor-General 
and  the  Financial  officer  can  work  satisfactorily. 

The  position  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  under  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  even  more 
questionable.  Under  the  llritish  Constitution  the  command 
and  discipline  of  the  army  are  vested  in  an  officer  who  holds 
directly  from  the  Crown.  For  the  i-egulation  of  the  discipline, 
promotion,  and  selection  of  officers  and  men  for  service,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  army,  it  is  essential  that  the 
C'lnmnander-in-Chicf  should  be  an  officer  possessing  the  highest 
profes.sional  skill  and  knowledge,  and  with  a  fixed  tenure  of 
office.  It  is,  moreover,  essential  that  he  shonld  be  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  army.  The  Committee 
would  place  him  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  merge  his  office  into  that  of  the  Sccrctaiy  of  State  by 
abolishing  all  sejiaration  of  documents. 

In  despotic  Governments,  where  Parliamentary  control  is 
absent,  finance  and  administration  arc  united ;  the  War 
Minister  and  Commandcr-ln-Chief  arc  merged  in  one  i)erson, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Sovereign  for  efficiency  and  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  but  under  our  system  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and  of 
I’arliament  were  formerly  distributed  in  the  hands  of  several 
t)fficers  and  ministers  each  I’csponsible  for  his  share,  but  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  C'abinet.  The  Commander-in-Chief  w’as  sepa¬ 
rate  from  and  only  financially  subordinate  to  the  Parliamentar}- 
Minister. 

The  arrangement  now  proposed  for  bringing  into  one  office 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief — a  measure 
nominally  framed  for  facilitating  the  transaction  of  business- 
must,  as  two  persons  in  one  office  cannot  be  equal,  place  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  sul)ordination  to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
it  will  diminish  the  rclot  of  the  position  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  and  of  the  outside  world,  but 
except  in  the  at  ])resent  very  rare  case  of  our  possessing  a  really 
able  Secretary  of  State,  it  will  give  him  ahnost  absolute  jx>wer, 
freed  from  responsibility,  to  rule  the  Secretary  of  State  by  his 
superior  knowledge  of  those  details  which  make  up  army  ad¬ 
ministration  and  expenditure.  Facilities  in  the  transaction  of 
business  can  only  be  obtained  by  ])reserving  the  true  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  functions  <*f  the  .several  departments— 
not  by  collecting  them  in  one  building.  The  difficulties  of  the  f 
present  AVar  Department  have  arisen  sr>lely  from  the  Avantofa  I 
clear  conception  in  the  minds  of  its  originators  as  to  the  proper  I 
functions  and  duties  of  each  of  the  departments  then  brought  I 
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together.  Under  the  arrangements  now  proposed  of  merging 
into  one  otiice  the  civil  and  military  organisation  of  the  ai’my, 
the  easy  transaction  of  business  will  only  be  attained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  those  checks  and  controls  in  army  administration 
which  our  constitution  has  established,  and  the  removal  of 
which  must  leave  the  executive  officer  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  supreme.  Once  place  side  by  side  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  his  military  staff,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
his  clerks,  and  as  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  report  in  which  this  plan  is  pi'oposed,  must  act  exclusively, 
i.e.  without  control,  the  army  and  Commander-in-Chief  will 
prevail  in  the  end. 

AV"e  would,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat  Parliament  to  con¬ 
sider  how,  Avhile  devising  means  to  extend  and  improve  the 
military  instruction  and  liabilities  of  our  population  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  this  country  against  calamities  such  as 
those  from  which  our  neighbour  is  suffering,  we  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  retain  those  constitutional  checks  which  have  liithex’to 
prevented  the  military  poAver  from  becoming  supreme,  as  it  has 
become  in  Prussia. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  system  under  Avhich  the  army 
has  been  officered  is  a  material  guarantee  against  military 
supremacy.  So  long  as  the  purchase  system  exists,  a  large 
number  of  men  enter  the  army  for  a  pastime  or  a  young  man’s 
education,  Avho  do  not  look  on  it  as  a  profession,  and  AA’hose 
interests  in  the  civilian  community  are  greater  than  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  profession  they  have  temporarily  joined.  But 
Avhen  once  purchase  is  abolished  the  anny  Avill  be  officered  by 
men  Avho  look  to  it  as  their  sole  object  in  life ;  it  Avill  possess 
their  Avarmest  interest;  they  Avill  endeavour  to  exalt  it  on 
every  occasion.  If  Ave  are  to  have  an  efficient  army,  Ave  must 
make  it  purely  professional ;  but  if  Ave  have  a  professional 
anny  Ave  must  take  the  greater  care  to  keep  up  those  safe¬ 
guards  against  military  supremacy  Avhich  our  ancestors  have 
handed  doAvn  to  us.  The  supremacy  of  a  class  Avould  develope 
itself  gradually,  first  by  gaining  the  monopoly  of  poAver  in  all 
matters  connected  Avith  its  oavu  class,  and,  after  having  esta¬ 
blished  this  supremacy,  by  extending  the  influence  of  its  own 
class  into  other  departments  of  the  State.  Such  Avas  the 
course  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  such  is  practically 
the  case  under  the  pretended  constitution  of  Prussia,  in 
which  the  I'epresentatives  of  the  people  are  in  fact  completely 
in  the  poAAcr  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army. 

This  supremacy  may  be  exercised  against  the  public  treasure 
and  the  constitutional  functions  of  civil  Ministers,  either  through 
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Parliament  and  the  constituencies  or  through  the  Minister  and 
his  bureau.  P.arliainent  has  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the 
first  method  of  encroachment,  viz.  at  elections,  by  ])rohibiting 
the  presence  of  soldiers  in  a  town  at  such  times,  except  on  a 
special  call  from  the  civil  jK)\ver ;  and  until  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Crimean  war  the  national  jealousy  felt  towards  the  army 
furnished  a  j)rotection  .against  tlie  second.  But  now  the  War 
Department  is  managed  by  a  bureaucracy  of  .soldiers  ;  and  the 
care  of  the  public  tre.asurc  h.as  passed  more  under  the  control 
of  the  military  than  before  the  Crimc.an  war,  and  the  civil 
supremacy  has  declined.  We  have  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  article  that  hitherto  the  financial  result  of  this  increased 
military  control  has  been  to  add  largely  to  the  expense  of  those 
material  allowances  which  assist  in  making  up  for  the  small 
money  pay  of  officers  and  men  ;  andunder  the  new  constitution 
of  the  AVar  Office  military  control  over  public  treasure  Avill  be 
materially  increased.  It  is  the  function  of  the  CroAvn  to  ask 
for  supplies,  but  the  C’rown  is  guided  in  the  demand  it  makes 
by  its  responsible  Ministers.  In  the  case  of  army  supplies,  the 
.Secretary  of  State  is  the  onh/  responsible  ^linister  ;  he  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  work,  and  his  ac^ts  must  be  those  of  his  j)ernia- 
nent  staff,  which  is  military  rather  than  civil,  and  is  therefore 
open  to  distrust  both  in  respect  of  expenditure  and  audit.  As 
to  expenditure,  because  the  military  officer  owes  allegianee  to 
the  Crown  and  not  to  Parliament,  Avhilst  allegiance  for  all 
expenditure  ought  to  be  due  to  Parliament  only ;  but  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  whose  allegiance  is  due  to  the  Crown  alone, 
are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  public  treasure.  As  to  audit, 
because  the  one  object  Parli.ament  has  always  had  in  view  is  a 
strictly  indej>endent  audit ;  but  by  the  constitution  of  the  AVar 
Office,  namely,  as  a  Alilitaiy  Department,  charged  with  the  de¬ 
tailed  audit  of  its  own  accounts,  independent  audit  is  at  an  end.* 

The  changes  recently  made  and  those  proposed  arc  remark¬ 
able  in  their  constitutional  aspect.  The  creation  of  the  Control 
Department,  built  up  of  military  officci’S  in  charge  of  treasure, 
is  incompatible  Avith  our  Parliamentary  system.  The  proposal 
to  bring  the  Commander-in-chief  and  his  staff’  to  tlie  AV^ar 

*  The  Abj-.s-sinian  expedition,  though  marked  by  a  prompt  and  bril¬ 
liant  SUCC0S.S  Avhich  doe.s  great  honour  to  its  conunanders.  Avas,  in  a 
financial  point  of  A'ieAv,  a  very  novel  and  dangerous  precedent ;  for  it 
Avaa  the  first  time  thjit  a  British  army  took  the  field  freed  from  all 
Parliamentary  control  over  its  ex])enditurc.  Extraordinary  and  unli¬ 
mited  powers  were  given  to  Lord  Napier  of  .Alagdala,  unchecked  either 
by  the  Government  at  home  or  by  the  Indian  Government ;  and  no¬ 
thing  remained  in  the  end  but  for  the  British  taxpayer  to  pay  the  bill. 
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Departiaeut,  mevfred  into  one  otiioe  with,  and  therefore  subor¬ 
dinate  to,  the  Secretary  of  State,  would,  whilst  the  pre.sent 
holders  retain  office,  only  intensify  inilitaiy  supremacy,  and  on 
their  retirement  place  the  patronage  of  the  army  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commons.  Between  the  re.spousible  and  executive 
Ministers  would  not  all  security  be  lost  ?  "Who  would  dare  to 
inipeach  or  censure  a  Minister  ujiheld  by  the  army,  and  how 
dare  one  Minister  act  against  its  prejudices  or  its  interests  in 
the  face  of  a  Military  Board  of  Coadjutors  ?  JMay  we  not  add 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clode— ‘  To  abrogate  our  constitutional 
‘  safeguards  leads  to  revolution,  to  weaken  them  leads  to  danger.’ 

The  true  function  of  the  .Secretary  of  .State  for  War  under 
the  British  Constitution  is  that  of  Control  as  distinct  from 
Command ;  the  former  function  is  civil  and  appertains  to  a 
Parliamentary  officer,  the  latter  is  military  and  technical. 
From  the  want  in  the  minds  of  the  reorganisers  of  our  army 
departments  of  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  true  constitutional 
position  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  AV'’ar  should  occupy, 
in  regard  to  the  army,  the  friction  and  extravagance  in  the 
administration  of  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards  has 
arisen;  and  it  is  alone  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Connnander-in-Chief  which  we  have  laid  down  that 
the  difficulties  will  vanish. 

We  have  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  conclusions,  of  the  Committee  upon  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  the  recent  changes  in  the  government  of  the  army 
have  been  made,  because  the  conduct  of  the  War  AJinister  in 
one  recent  instance  at  least  appears  to  show  a  forgetfulness  of 
constitutional  procedure  in  I’arliament.  The  ])ractice  {mrsued 
by  the  Cabinet  on  any  augmentation  of  the  forces  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  most  members  of  any  parliamentary  experience, 
and  from  the  reign  of  William  111.  it  has  been  uniform.  The 
policy  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Cabinet  is  communicated  to 
both  Houses  by  a  Mess.agc  setting  forth  the  causes  calling  for 
an  augmentation  of  our  land  and  sea  forces.  On  this  policy 
each  House  by  an  Address  to  the  Crown  has  an  opportunity  of 
debate.  Assuming  the  policy  to  be  approved,  and  the  augmen¬ 
tation  to  be  a.sscntcd  to,  the  Alinistcrs  then,  but  not  till  then, 
submit  an  estimate  to  or  ask  for  a  vote  <d'  credit  from  the 
Commons.  By  following  such  a  course,  1‘arliament  has  a  free 
opportunity  for  discussion.  But  this  was  not  the  course  taken 
by  Ministers  at  the  end  of  last  session.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  statement  of  policy.  Air.  Disraeli  o|)cncd  one  or 
two  somewhat  irregular  discussions  on  ^^’'ar  and  Foreign  Adairs 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  wliile  Lord  llussell,  quite  against 
the  Ministei’s’  Avishes,  introduced  a  Militia  Bill,  in  order  to 
give  their  Lordships  an  opportunity  of  learning  Avhat  the 
Cabinet  proposed  to  do  for  i)utting  the  country  on  a  proper 
footing  of  defence.  After  these  irregular  proceedings  in  both 
Houses,  IMr.  Cardwell  brought  in  an  estimate  for  20,000  men 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  Avhich 
the  House  of  Lords  never  had  an  opportunity  for  expressing  its 
opinion  at  all. 

The  subject  with  Avhich  we  have  undertaken  to  deal  is  too 
vast  to  be  thoroughly  examined  in  the  limits  of  this  Article. 
It  involves  not  only  the  safety  of  the  realm  from  foreign 
enemies,  but  the  preservation  of  the  fundamental  ]n*inciples  of 
our  Constitution,  and  Avith  them  our  liberties.  It  is  the  most 
imjKjrtant  question  Avhich  at  the  present  time  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  statesmen ;  but  avc  regret  t<»  sec  that  the  present 
Government  do  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  understood  its  full 
importance,  inasmuch  as  they  have  accepted  the  conclusions 
of  a  committee  of  subordinate  officers  upon  matters  vital  to  the 
government  of  the  army,  Avhose  rc])ort  only  gives  evidence  of 
this,  that  these  officers  have  failed  to  a])prehend  the  consti¬ 
tutional  })rincij)lcs  upon  Avhich  our  army  system  has  hitherto 
rested — ])rinci2)los  laid  doAvn  by  great  statesmen,  and  a])j)rove(l 
by  great  generals.  These  arc,  avc  venture  Avith  some  con¬ 
fidence  to  affirm,  doctrines  Avhich  the  Whig  party  has  con¬ 
tended  for  the  last  hundred  and  seventy  years ;  and  althoiigli 
AVC  ardently  desire  to  see  the  organisation  of  the  army  jilaced 
on  a  far  more  cllieient  and  2)0))ular  footing,  there  is  no  I’cason 
to  jnirchasc  that  advantage  by  a  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  checks  Avhich  have  been  jtlaccd  u2)on  the  adininis- 
tration  and  command  of  her  Majesty's  I’orccs. 
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A  Poem.  By  Williaji 


■^OT  many  men  have  been  more  richly  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  song  than  the  autlior  of  the  beautiful  poems  Avhich 
are  here  woven  together  as  a  garland  of  flowers  gathered  in 
an  earthly  Paradise.  Not  many  poets  have  so  successfully 
schooled  themselves  to  rest  content  with  the  mere  appearances 
of  things ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  while  he  professes  to  seek  only 
to  draw  forth  sweet  music  from  a  harp  which  could  scarcely  be 
swept  by  more  skilful  fingers,  he  has  succeeded  in  imj)ressing 
on  all  his  utterances  the  cliaracter  of  the  philosophy,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  outAvard  aspect  of  things  as  all  that  may  be  knoAvn 
about  them.  This  success  he  has  achieved,  not  by  any  efforts 
to  fathom  the  depths  and  measure  the  varying  currents  of 
liuiiian  thought.  Ilis  j)ur[)ose  is  rather  to  watch  the  movements 
or  the  calms  on  the  surface  of  the  Avaters,  Avithout  an  ansAver 
to  the  ipiestiou  of  that  inner  life  Avhich  dAvells  beneath  it. 
Thus  Avhile  his  Avords  floAv  on  in  streams  soft  as  any  Avhich 
might  come  from  the  lyre  of  Hermes  or  the  reed  of  Pan,  they 
carry  Avith  them  the  burden  of  a  strange  Aveariness  and  sadness. 

In  truth,  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  grace  of  Mr.  Morris’s 
poems  are  the  fruit  of  consummate  art  and  skill.  The  subjects 
Avhich  he  has  chosen  arc  Avith  fcAv  exceptions  subjects  Avhich  have 
I  been  already  handled  by  the  Homeric  and  Oiqdjic  poets,  by 
Pindar  and  Stcsichorus,  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  They 
are,  in  other  Avords,  the  stories  Avith  Avhich  the  bards  of  the  Hrcek 
heroic  age  charmed  their  countrymen,  and  Avhich  in  the  hands  of 
the  tragic  and  lyric  poets  Avere  made  vehicles  of  the  highest 
lessons  of  political  or  ethical  Avisdom,  or  means  of  im])arting 
j.  the  purest  and  most  intense  delight.  These  stories  ]Mr.  Morris 
I  has  told  again,  professedly  Avith  the  latter  of  these  tAvo  purposes 
only.  He  speaks  of  himself  enqdiatically  as  ‘  the  idle  singer  of 
‘  an  empty  day  ;  ’  and,  as  avc  read  tale  after  tale,  it  Avould  be  vain 
to  attribute  to  him  the  fixed  design  by  Avhich  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
worked  the  several  parts  of  the  Arthurian  story  into  one  mag- 
j  nificent  Avholc.  But  as  our  thoughts  rest  on  the  Medea  and 
^cestis  of  Mr.  Morris,  avc  cannot  banish  from  our  minds  the 
images  of  the  Medea  and  Alcestis  of  Euripudes,  and  avc  arc  led 
to  contrast  the  atmosphere  in  aa  IucIa  these  creatures  of  Greek 
w^ination  move,  with  that  in  Avhich  the  siunc  forms  are  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us  by  the  modern  poet.  I’robably  none  have  sought 
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more  earnestly  to  relate  these  stories  simply  as  stories,  and 
certainly  none  have  imparted  to  them  a  more  touching  chaim 
The  Arthur  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  manifestly  the  embodiment  of 
the  highest  Christian  chivalry,  and  the  Prometheus  of  Shelley 
is  the  man  who  strives  against  injustice  and  WTong  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries ;  these  poems  may  therefore  he  regarded 
from  a  point  of  view  lofty'  and  immutable.  Mr.  ^Morris’s  tales 
can  be  submitted  to  no  such  criticism.  They  are  put  before 
us  as  ‘murmuring  I'hymes ;  ’  insensibility  to  their  delightful 
melodies  w'ould  argue  a  strange  coldness  to  versification.  Yet, 
while  we  give  up  ourselves  to  the  spell  of  the  enchanter  as  at 
the  waving  of  his  wand  the  scenes  change  and  each  creation  of 
his  plastic  power  comes  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  under 
it.  It  may'  not  be  fair  to  compare  a  poet  with  other  ])ocls,  hut  ' 
it  can  scarcely  be  unfair  to  compare  him  with  himself;  and  if  ■ 
Mr.  Morris’s  juirposc  has  been  only  to  charm  away  the  hours  | 
when  ‘  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth,'  we 

‘  (Jruilge  every  minute  as  it  ]i:iss(,'s  In  ,  I 

^lade  the  more  mindl'ul  tliat  the  sweet  days  die,’  l 

we  cannot  helj)  marking  the  signs  Avhich  seem  to  show  the 
channel  in  which  the  tlutughts  of  the  poet  have  been  running, 
or  sometimes  pausing  to  reflect  how  far  it  may  be  Avise  to 
folloAv  in  the  same  jtath. 

The  melody  of  Mr.  Morris's  verse  is  so  sAveet,  the  movement 
so  smooth,  that  Ave  care  as  little  to  assume  the  attitude  of  critics 
toAvards  these  ])oems  as  to  analyse  t)ur  feelings  Avhile  avc  Avatch 
the  light  playing  on  calm  Avaters  beneath  a  cloudless  snininer 
sky.  Some  Huavs  may'  doubtless  be  found — a  fcAv  false  rhynie!>, 
a  fcAV  sentences  AAhich  differ  from  ])rose  only  in  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  sound  at  the  end  of  each  couplet,  and,  more 
frequently,  a  certain  ruggedness  and  faultincss  of  scanning. 
With  !Mr.  ISIorris,  ‘  real  ’  is  invariably  a  monosyllable,  and  , 
‘really’  a  dissyllable.  Hut  aac  need  tiot  gl\e  instances  of' 
defects  Avhich,  after  all,  are  little  more  than  the  ])urposed  dis¬ 
cords  of  the  musician.  While  Ave  accompany  j\Ir.  ^lorris  Ave 
roam  through  an  enchanted  land  ;  and  Ave  are  too  much  con¬ 
tented  Avith  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  before  us  to  <lAvell  on  the 
neutral  tints  or  the  fcAv  unshapely  objects  Avhich  In  no  Avay 
mar  their  loveliness. 

The  tales  related  in  the  ‘  Earthly  Paradi.se  ’  arc  strung  to¬ 
gether  on  a  very  simple  framcAvork.  The  horrors  of  a  Avasting 
jdaguc  at  Micklegarth  give  strength  and  shai)e  to  the  vague 
dreams  of  a  hap] tier  land  far  aAvay  to  the  West,  Avith  Avhicli 
some  of  its  peo[)lc  had  been  Avont  to  solace  themselves  Avhile 
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serving  aiiioiig  the  Varangian  guards  at  liyzantium;  and  the 
learned  squire  Nicholas,  whose  betrothed  is  ready  to  follow’ 
him  over  the  world,  makes  a  vow  with  the  Swabian  Lawrence 
.111(1  others,  that  they  will  at  once  set  out  and  never  give  up 
their  search  for  this  land, 

‘  Till  (h'atli  or  life  liavo  set  their  hearts  at  rest.’ 

In  the  English  Channel  they  fall  in  with  the  fleet  of  Edwardlll. 
and  the  lilaek  Prince,  who  gives  them  some  lines  of  writing, 
lest  they  should  find  it  hard  to  deal  with  some  of  his  people 
‘  who  pass  not  for  a  word 
Wliate’or  they  deem  may  hold  a  hostile  sword.’ 

lint  the  story  of  the  voyage,  until  they  de.scry  a  new'  land, 
differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  men, 
or  of  others  who  have  w’andcred  through  unknown  seas  led  on 
chiefly  by  their  hopes  and  fancies.  It  is  the  old  tale  of  eager 
anticipation  and  wild  enjoj’ment,  followed  by  blank  depression 
and  dismay ;  but  when,  after  surmounting  dangers  not  less 
terrible  than  those  which  Ulysses  encountered  in  the  land  of 
the  La'strygonlans  or  the  dwelling  of  Circe,  after  escaping  from 
an  ocean  of  miserv,  in  which  they’  had  grown  to  be  like  devils 
and  learnt  w’hat  man  sinks  to 

‘  ^Vhen  every  pleasure  from  his  life  is  gone,’ 
they  come  at  last  to  a  land  where  the  simple  folk,  taking  them 
to  be  gods,  treat  them  as  kings,  w'e  may  w'ell  doubt  whether 
the  insane  yearning  for  an  earthly  home  wdiere  there  is  no 
death  can  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  had  already  iiiiin- 
bered  their  threescore  years  and  ten.  Put  this  passion  to  escape 
from  Death  is  the  burden  of  i\lr.  Morris’s  poems.  From  the 
Prologue  to  the  Epilogue  of  the  ‘  P^arthly’  Paradise,’  w’hich 
concludes  the  fourth  and  last  part,  his  ancient  mariners  are 
described  as  men  who 

‘  deemed  all  life  accurst 
By  that  cold  overshadowing  threat — the  end.’ 

If  the  delights  of  a  life  not  without  some  likeness  to  that  of  the 
Lotos-eaters  still  left,  as  it  might  well  leave,  them  dissatisfied, 
the  longing  would  surely  be  rather  for  the  old  home,  where  they 
miffht  once  again  hear  the  old  familiar  speech.  But  though  after 
a  time  their  life  seemed  to  them  once  more  ‘  trivial,  poor,  and 
‘vain,’  not  a  thought  is  given  to  Norway;  and  the  one  desire  is 
still  to  find  the  country  where  the  old  may  become  young  again, 
and  the  young  may  not  die.  They  w’ould  be  fools  and  victims, 
and  the  veiled  prophet  was  not  wanting  to  lure  them  on  to  their 
destruction.  From  the  horrible  captivity  which  follows  they 
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escape  at  last,  only  to  see  their  numbers  dwimlle  quickly  away 
from  sickness  of  body  and  mind,  until  Nicholas,  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  besotted  of  them  all,  dies  and  is  left  beneath  the 
trees  upon  the  nameless  shore,  and  the  scanty  remnant  is  at 
length  brought  to  a  shining  city  in  a  distant  sea,  Avhei'e  they 
hear  not  the  language  «)f  Norway,  but  the  softer  sounds  of  that  ■ 
Greek  tongue  to  which  they  had  listened  long  ago  in  Byzan¬ 
tium.  Here,  kindly  welcomed  by  the  grey-haired  elders,  j 
they  feel  that  their  earthly  Avanderings  are  done,  and  their  \ 
journey  to  the  gi’avc  must  now  be  ' 

‘  like  tliose  days  of  later  autiinui-tide, 

When  he  who  in  some  town  may  chance  to  hide  , 

()j)ens  the  window  for  the  balmy  air,  ; 

And  seeing  the  golden  hazy  sky  so  fair. 

And  from  some  city  garden  hearing  still 
The  wheeling  rooks  the  air  with  music  fill. 

Sweet  hoj)cfnl  music,  thiidicth.  Is  this  spring, 

Surely  the  year  can  scarce  be  pcrisliing  ? 

l>ut  then  he  leaves  the  clamour  of  the  toAvn,  j 

And  sees  the  withered  scanty  leaves  fall  down, 

The  half-ploughed  field,  the  flowerless  garden-plot. 

The  dark  full  stream  by  summer  long  forgot. 

The  tangled  hedges  where  relaxed  and  dead 
The  twining  plants  their  withered  berries  shed, 

And  feels  therewith  the  treachery  of  the  sun. 

And  knows  the  pleasant  time  is  well-nigh  done.’ 

This  mournful  sound  of  .autumn-tide  runs  as  a  keynote 
through  all  the  tales  which  the  city  elders  and  these  storm- 
tossed  men  relate  to  each  other,  and  Avhich  are  here  woven  into 
the  chaplet  of  the  ‘  Earthly  Paradise.’  They  may  be  tales 
which  tell  of  high  hopes  and  heroic  deeds ;  they  may  paint  the 
joys  of  the  young  and  the  mighty  achievements  of  fearless 
men  ;  but  the  shadow  of  death  is  on  these  ‘  murmuring  rhymes’ 
which  I 

‘  Beat  with  light  Aving  against  the  ivory  gate,  ' 

Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate  i 

To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay  ;  ’  l 

and  the  touch  of  the  very  fingers  of  death  alone  stirs  Avithin  us  | 
whatever  sense  of  life  there  may  be  left.  If  it  be  hard  to  say  1 
Avhether  the  music  of  Mr.  Morris’s  song  carries  with  it  more  of  | 
pleasure  than  of  pain,  the  pleasure  must  at  the  least  be  that  of 
men  Avho  sit  at  the  banquet-table  in  the  presence  of  the  veiled 
skeleton,  and  the  enjoyment  that  of  the  youth  Avho  is  bidden 
to  rejoice  because  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
because  the  hour  AA-ill  soon  come  when  the  boAvl  shall  be  broken 
.at  the  fountain.  That  ‘  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,’  who 
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has  here  woven  together  some  blossoms  which  lay  before  his 
footsteps  ‘  in  a  flowery  land,  fair  beyond  words,’ 

‘  Not  plucked  by  him,  not  overfresli  or  bright,’ 

has  given  ns  melodies  of  exquisite  sweetness,  it  would  he  mere 
ingratitude  to  deny  ;  but  the  music  of  this  Karthly  Paradise  is 
mournful  because  it  is  so  earthly.  Whether  the  tale  be  that  of 
Perseus  victorious  over  every  enemy  who  seeks  to  bar  his  way, 
or  of  Aleestis  going  forth  in  all  tlie  fresliness  of  youth  to  the  dark 
land  whither  her  husband  should  have  gone,  or  of  Ogier  the 
Dane,  who  rises  from  his  charmed  sleep  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  land  where  the  great  Karl  had  reigned ;  whether  it  be  the 
legend  of  .Jason  turning  deliberately  from  the  old  love  to  the 
new,  or  of  Psyche  toiling  on  with  the  very  sickness  of  hope 
(leferi’ed  in  her  search  for  the  glorious  being  on  whom  her  eyes 
had  but  for  one  moment  rested,  there  is  everywhere  the  same 
thought  that  gladness  is  only  gladness  because  it  is  dogged  by 
decay  and  change.  The  lesson  may  be  true  ;  but  the  penalty 
for  the  iteration  of  it  is  a  monotony  which  disposes  rather  for 
drowsiness  than  enjoyment ;  and  the  words  by  which  it  is  en¬ 
forced  leave  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  faith  altogether 
less  hopeful  than  that  of  the  poets  who  told  these  tales  long  ago 
in  their  old  land,  and  of  whom  we  are  wont  to  speak  as  heathens. 

The  truth  Is  that  Mr.  Morris  never  cares  to  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  earth,  except  to  the  visible  heaven  in  which  Ave  may 
see  the  glories  of  dawn  and  sunset ;  and  only  on  this  earth  and 
under  this  lieaven  is  there  any  real  hope  and  any  real  joy  for 
man.  For  the  agonies  involved  in  the  constant  flux  and  reflux 
of  human  aftairs  the  only  remedy  lies  in  the  ‘  crucible  of  time,’ 

‘  that  tempers  all  things  Avell, 

That  Avorketh  pleasure  out  of  pain, 

Ami  out  of  ruin  golden  gain.’ 

But  for  the  individual  man  the  language  of  the  poet  through¬ 
out  is  not  only  that  of  resignation  to  a  doom  of  absolute  ex¬ 
tinction  after  a  short  sojourn  here,  but  of  the  philosophy  which 
makes  this  extinction  the  one  justification  of  meriiment.  The 
cornel-Avood  image  stands  in  the  city  of  Korae 

‘  For  twice  a  hundred  years  and  ten. 

While  many  a  band  of  striving  men 
Were  driven  betAvixt  Avoe  and  mirth 
Swiftly  across  the  Aveary  earth. 

From  nothing  unto  dark  nothing 

and  the  fact  that  a  log  of  Avood  Avill  last 

‘  While  many  a  life  of  man  goes  past. 

And  all  is  over  in  short  space,’ 
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is  a  reason  for  not  fearing  what  any  son  of  man  can  do,  and  for 
being 

‘  merry  while  we  may, 

For  men  much  (juickcr  pass  aw'ay  ’ 

tlian  the  tablet  on  wliicli  a  tale  is  written.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
a  wicked  sorcerer  who  asks 


‘  who  knowoth  certainly 
What  haps  to  ns  when  we  ai'o  ilcad  ?’ 


and  answers 


‘  Truly,  I  think,  by  likelihood, 

\ought  haps  to  us  of  good  or  bad. 

'I'herefore  on  earth  will  I  be  glad 
A  short  sjiacc,  free  from  hope  or  fe.ar.' 

But  everywhere  tlie  signs  are  manifest  that  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet  tlie  future  presents  the  same  utter  blank,  and  that  life  is 
not  merely  a  mystery  but  an  unsubstantial  and  wearisome 
dream.  This  is  the  cold  comfort  administered  by  I’ha'bus 
Apollo  to  Admetus,  when  he  tells  him 

‘  The  times  change,  and  I  can  see  a  day, 

When  all  thy  happiness  shall  lade  away. 

And  yet  be  meiTy.  Strive  not  with  the  end. 

Thou  canst  not  change  it ; 

and  w  hen  the  end  comes,  it  swallows  up  the  thought  of  all 
other  things.  Trust  or  reliance  in  a  loving  P'ather,  or  even  in 
a  guiding  Mind,  there  had  been  none ;  and  tvith  the  fading 
away  of  hope  the  last  promts  give  Avay, 

‘  When  death  comes  to  stare 
Full  in  men’s  liiccs  and  the  truth  lays  bare. 

How  can  w'e  then  have  wish  for  anything 
But  unto  life  that  gives  us  all  to  cling  ?’ 

Hence,  although  great  things  are  said  of  the  power  of  love,  it 
is  not  easy  to  think  of  a  love  stronger  than  death.  Love  is 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  time,  and  derives  its  strength  from 
the  certainty  of  coming  separation  which  shall  last  for  ever. 
In  the  words  of  Admetus  to  Alcestis, 

‘  O  love,  a  little  time  we  have  been  one. 

And  if  wo  now'  are  twain,  weep  not  therefore  ;  ’ 

or  of  Cupid  to  Psyche, 

‘  Time  will  go 

Over  thine  head,  and  thou  mayest  mingle  yet 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet,  nor  (piite  forget. 

Nor  f[uite  remember,  till  those  things  shall  seem 
The  wavering  memory  of  a  lovely  dream.’ 
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There  is  nothinj'  solid,  nothing  real  anywhere ;  and  life  itself 
is  but  a  mirage  which  lasts  a  little  longer  than  the  mocking 
paradise  of  the  desert.  It  is  not  here  and  there  only  that  the 
same  chords  are  struck.  T’he  one  burden  runs  through  all. 
Wc  have  it  in  the  beautiful  song  in  Ogier  the  Dune : — 

‘  lly  the  white-ilowored  hawthorn  Itrakc, 

Love,  he  merry  for  my  sake; 

'rvYine  the  blossoms  in  my  hair, 

Kiss  me  wliei-e  I  am  most  fair ; 

Kiss  me,  love,  for  who  knowetli 
Wliat  thing  eometh  after  death  ?  ’ 

The  placid  resignation  of  the  lover  passes  into  something  like 
the  impassiveness  of  the  mystic  ; — 

‘  Shall  we  weep  for  a  dead  day, 

(Jr  set  sorrow  in  onr  way? 

Hidden  by  my  golden  hair. 

Wilt  thou  wee]»  that  sweet  days  wear  ? 

Kiss  mo,  love,  lor  who  knoweth 
What  thing  eometh  after  death  ?’ 

Rejoicing  in  the  love  of  the  Icelander  Kiartan,  the  beautiful 
sister  of  the  Norwegian  Olaf  still  casts  not  atvay 
‘  From  oiit  her  heart  thought  of  the  coming  day. 

When  all  should  be  as  it  had  never  been. 

And  the  wild  sea  should  roll  its  waves  between 
His  grey  eyes  and  her  weary  useless  tears;’ 

and  the  same  lesson  is  preached  still  more  pointedly  when 
Perseus  rescues  Andromeda  from  the  dragon ; — 

‘  Love  while  ye  may  ;  if  twain  grow  into  one, 

’Tis  for  a  little  while :  the  time  goes  by. 

No  hatred  ’twixt  the  pair  of  friends  doth  lie. 

No  troubles  break  their  hearts, — and  yet,  and  yet  — 

How  could  it  be  ?  we  strove  not  to  forget; 

Rather  in  vain  to  that  old  time  we  clung. 

Its  hopes  and  wishes  round  our  hearts  we  hung : 

We  played  old  parts,  we  used  old  names, — in  vain. 

We  go  our  ways,  and  twain  once  more  are  twain  ; 

Let  pass, — at  latest  when  we  come  to  die, 

Then  shall  the  fashion  of  the  world  go  by.’ 

This  cold  consolation,  couched  in  words  whose  music  is  sweet 
as  that  of  a  dream,  is  introduced  somewhat  gratuitously  into 
a  myth  which,  unlike  those  of  Phoebus,  Theseus,  Dionysos, 
Heracles,  or  Jason,  knotvs  nothing  of  inconstancy  or  forgetful¬ 
ness.  From  first  to  last  Perseus  is  bent  on  avenging  his 
mother’s  wrong ;  and  with  him  Danac  returns  in  glory  to  the 
land  from  which  she  had  been  cast  forth  with  her  babe  into  the 
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unpitying  sea.  From  first  to  last  his  love  is  given  unvaryingly  I 
to  the  maiden  whom  he  had  rescued  on  the  Libyan  sands  from  I 
the  jaws  of  the  merciless  monster.  ! 

How  thoroughly  the  same  strain  pervades  these  poems  we 
may  see  by  comparing  almost  any  one  jiortion  of  tlunn  with 
another.  When  Jason,  in  the  full  exultation  of  early  man¬ 
hood,  undertakes  the  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  still  j 
thought 

‘  When  sixty  years  are  gone  at  most. 

Then  will  all  pleasure  and  all  pain  he  lost, 

Although  my  name  indeed  be  cast  about 
F rom  hill  to  temple,  amid  song  and  shout ; 

So  let  me  now  be  merry  with  the  best.’ 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  Mandi,  the  poet  rejoiees  in  the  out¬ 
burst  of  a  new'  spring,  he  asks 

‘  Ah  !  Avhat  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss, 

But  death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly 
E’en  from  the  heart  of  sweet  forgetfulness. 

Bids  us,  “  Rejoice,  lest  pleasureless  ye  die ; 

Within  a  little  time  must  ye  go  by. 

.Stretch  ibrth  your  open  hands,  and  while  y’e  live 
Take  all  the  gifts  that  death  mid  life  may  give.”  ’ 

It  is  the  old  maxim,  ‘  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
*  die.’  lienee,  although  almost  every  story  is  a  tale  of  love, 
whether  happy'  or  unrequited,  all  exhibit  the  same  type.  In 
each  case  it  is  the  armed  Fros  who  pierces  his  victim,  and 
holds  him  as  the  captive  of  his  bow  and  spear.  If  we  have 
ecstatic  unions  and  unimaginable  bliss,  this  joy  is  the  fruit  of 
a  glance  or  a  touch.  The  love,  in  short,  is  both  sudden  and 
])hysical;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  more.  While 
Aledea,  at  her  father’s  bidding,  is  telling  Jason  of  the  perils  to 
be  surmounted  before  he  can  w'in  the  Golden  Fleece, 


‘  Love  came  unseen,  and  cast  his  golden  yoke 
About  tliem  both,  and  sweeter  her  voice  grew' 

And  softer  ever,  as  betwixt  them  flew 

With  fluttering  wings  the  new-born  strong  desire;’ 

and,  when  coming  to  offer  him  her  aid  in  the  quest,  she  ex- 
jiresses  her  dread  of  the  wrath  of  .^etes  after  the  departure 
of  the  Argonauts,  the  words  rush  to  the  lips  of  Jason, 

‘  By  this  unseen  delight 
Of  thy  fair  body,  may  I  rather  burn. 

Nor  may  the  flame  die  ever,  if  I  turn 
Back  to  my  hollow'  ship,  and  leave  thee  here. 

Who  in  one  minute  art  become  so  dear, 
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Tliy  limbs  so  longed  for,  that  at  last  1  know 
Why  men  have  been  content  to  sntfer  woe 
Past  telling,  if  the  gods  but  gninted  this 
A  little  while  such  lips  as  thine  to  kiss, 

A  little  while  to  drink  such  deep  deliglit.’ 

So  is  it  again  when,  sated  with  the  exacting  love  rif  the  wise 
Colchian  woman,  Jason  first  sees  the  hrilliant  Glance.  No 
sooner  have  her  fingers  touched  his  than  he  forgets 

‘  all  tlie  joys  that  he  had  ever  known  ; 

And  when  her  hand  left  his  hand  with  the  ring 
Still  in  the  palm,  like  some  lost  stricken  thing 
He  stood  and  stared,  as  from  his  eyes  she  jiassetl ; 

And  from  that  hour  all  fear  away  was  cast, 

All  memory  of  the  jiast  time,  all  regret 
For  days  that  did  those  changed  days  beget ; 

And  there  withal  adown  the  wind  he  Hung 
The  love  w’hereon  his  yearning  heart  once  hung.’ 

So  is  it  with  Accontius  when  first  he  sees  the  Delian  maiden 
whom  he  is  to  win  as  his  bride : — 

‘  Then  standing  there  in  mazed  wise. 

He  saw  the  black-heart  tulips  bow 
Before  her  knees,  as  wavering  now 
A  half  step  unto  him  she  made. 

With  a  glad  cry,  though  half  afraid, 

1  le  stretched  his  arms  out,  and  the  twain 
E’en  at  the  birth  of  love’s  great  pain. 

Each  unto  each  so  nigh  were  grown. 

That  little  lacked  to  make  them  one. 

That  little  lacked  that  they  should  bo 
Wedded  that  hour,  knee  touching  knee. 

Cheek  laid  to  cheek.’ 

So,  again,  when,  in  the  story  of  the  Lovers  of  Giidrun,  Thor- 
gerd,  Kiartan’s  sister,  seeks  to  excite  his  love  for  Kefna,  she 
can  think  of  no  other  way  of  attaining  her  end  than  by  saying 
‘  if  I  were  a  man,  not  old  or  wise, 

Metliinks  I  should  remember  wide  grey  eyes. 

Lips  like  a  scarlet  thread,  skin  lily  white. 

Round  chin,  smooth  brow  ’neath  the  dark  hair’s  delight. 

Fair  neck,  slim  hands,  and  dainty  limbs  well  hid. 

Since  unto  most  of  men  doth  fate  forbid 
To  hold  them  as  their  own.’ 


'  In  all  this  there  is  not  much  in  harmony  with  the  thought  and 
j  feelings,  perhaps  even  with  the  ethics,  of  our  owm  day ;  and, 
as  we  are  compelled  in  some  degree  to  measure  humanity  by 
our  own  standard,  we  may  fairly  say  that  such  words  as  these 
IKissess  no  great  human  interest.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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altliouj?!!  Mr.  ^forris  is  already  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of 
poets,  and  has  a  marvellous  power  of  imagery  and  diction,  we 
(piestion  whether  his  works  will  attain  great  p»»pnlarity  or  pass 
to  lasting  fame.  They  lack  entirely  the  divine  element, 
v.'hieh  touches  in  its  powei-  the  human  heart,  and  makes  the 
poet,  like  itself,  immortal.  Yet  of  all  the  old  stories  which 
Mr.  ^lorris  has  related  again  in  the  ‘  Harthly  Paradise,’  and 
not  a  lew  of  which  may  be  resolved  even  into  grotesque  al)- 
surdities,  there  is  jirobably  not  one  which  fails  to  exercise 
over  us  an  indescribable  fascination.  They  are  tales  which 
have  been  told  for  ages  on  ages  in  almost  every  land,  and  on 
which  have  been  built  the  great  fabrics  of  the  epic  and  tragic 
poets  of  old  time.  They  are  tales  which  mingle  2>ossible  events 
with  things  lmj)Ossiblc,  and  exhibit  characters  which  we  can  ! 
conceive  as  those  of  real  men  by  the  side  of  others  which 
must  be  to  us  sim^dy  unmeaning.  But,  although  the  possible  j 
and  the  impo.ssible  elements  of  the  story  arc  so  mingled  to¬ 
gether  that  no  attempt  to  separate  or  decompose  them  can  be 
successful,  we  cannot  say  that  our  interest  is  excited  only  by 
the  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  are  manifestly  rci)resente(l  | 
as  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  at  all  by  the  joys  and 
sufferings  of  beings  who,  if  they  have  any  existence,  belong  to 
another  sjdiere  of  life.  We  do  feel  moved  by  the  sorrow  of 
Zeus  when  he  mourns  that  Sar[)edon,  his  bright  and  beautiful 
child,  must  die ;  and  we  smile  no  smile  of  contempt  when  the 
j)oet  tells  us  how  the  tears,  great  as  droj)s  of  blood,  fell  from 
the  sky  when  the  brave  Lycian  chieftain  was  smitten  by  the 
sj)ear  of  Patroclos,  how  Phadms  bathed  the  body  in  the  stream 
(•f  Siinoeis,  and  how,  as  the  first  Hush  of  dawn  lit  up  the  sky,  the 
Powers  of  Slecj)  and  Death  laid  him  on  the  threshold  of  his 
Eastern  home  nigh  to  the  banks  of  the  golden  river.  AYe  can 
feel  the  woes  of  Psyche,  as  she  wanders  on  in  all  but  hopeless 
misery  in  her  search  for  the  beautiful  being  whom  her  envious 
sisters  had  slandered  to  her  as  an  unsightly  monster;  and  if 
the  story  of  Ajdirodite  Avee2)ing  for  the  lovely  Adonis  done  to 
death  by  the  Avild-boar’s  tusk  be  too  sensuous  for  northern 
taste,  no  such  flaw  mars  the  jiathos  of  the  tales  Avhich  tell  us 
hoAv  Baldur  and  the  heroic  Helgis,  smitten  down  in  the  fulness 
of  youth  and  beauty,  rise  again  to  a  renewed  life  and  strength 
which  should  never  Avaste  aAvay.  But,  if  Ave  Avould  raise  our 
enjoyment  of  these  stories  to  the  highest  jwint,  we  must  take  | 
them  simply  as  they  are.  Any  attempts  to  define  sharply  the 
boundaries  Avhich  separate  the  human  from  the  divine  are  as 
Avise  as  the  efforts  of  the  man  Avho  might  think  to  heighten  the 
butterfly’s  beauty  by  brushing  the  doAvn  from  its  wings. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  treat  the  actors 
in  the  old  tales  as  specimens  of  human  character  has  done  much 
towards  blinding  us  to  the  real  beauty  of  the  tales  themselves, 
and  that  this  attempt  in  the  case  of  legends  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  nearer  to  our  time  and  as  framed 
by  men  whose  thoughts  were  more  akin  to  our  own,  can  be 
made  only  at  the  cost  of  more  or  less  seri»)us  moral  mischief. 
Mr.  Morris  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  he  is  careful  before  be¬ 
ginning  some  of  his  stories  to  warn  us  that  they  are  dreams  and 
no  histories  of  men  who  ever  lived ;  but  he  touches  on  doul)tful 
ground  M-hen  he  adds — 

‘  Yet  as  in  (Ireains 

Of  known  thiiiffs  still  wc  dream,  whatever  gleams 
Of  unknown  liglit  may  make  them  strange,  so  here 
t  )nr  dreamland  story  holdeth  sncli  things  dear, 

And  such  things  loatlied,  as  we  do  :  else,  indeed, 

Were  all  its  marvels  iionght  to  heliijonr  nee<l  ’ 

If  we  follow  the  beautiful  rhymes  in  which-*  the  idle  singer 
‘of  an  empty  tlay  ’  iutroiluecs  us  to  his  fairy  garden,  we  must 
believe  that  we  have  no  needs  to  helj» ;  but  if  we  have,  then 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  some  or  any  of  the  jtoet’s 
legends  will  staiul  the  test  which  he  has  himself  laid  down. 
Taken  in  its  bare  outlines,  few  myths  are  more  repulsive  than 
that  of  the  maiden  who  stakes  her  ])ersou  f)u  the  issue  of  a 
race  in  which  the  ])enalty  for  the  unsuccessful  lover  is  instant 
death  by  the  headsman’s  axe,  and  who  day  by  day  secs  human 
blood  poured  out  with  eyes  unmoved  and  heart  untroubled. 
Nor  can  the  magic  of  the  poet's  verse  at  all  reconcile  us  to 
the  thought  t>f  the  pitiless  being  who,  armed  with  superhuman 
jMtwers.  can  see  brave  men  die  for  her  sake,  until  one  comes 
who  wins  her  oidy  because  he  has  the  si)ccial  aid  of  a  god.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  toll  us  of  her  beauty  as,  standing  at  the 
starting-post, 

‘  She  seemed  all  earthly  matters  to  ioiget, 

Of  all  tormenting  lines  her  liicc  was  clear; 

Her  wide  grey  t.-yes  upon  the  goal  were  set, 

Calm  and  unmoved  as  though  no  soid  were  near 

Or  again  how,  when  she  had  reached  the  goal,  she  stood 
‘  hreatliing  like  a  little  child 
Amid  some  warlike  clamour  laid  asloej*. 

For  no  victorious  joy  her  red  lij's  smiled. 

Her  check  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep  : 

No  glance  lit  up  her  clear  grey  eyes  and  deej). 

Though  SOUK!  divine  thought  softened  all  her  iiicc, 

As  once  more  rang  the  trunii)et  through  the  place.’ 
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AVe  remember  that  this  divine  thought  is  no  tlioiight  of  pity  i 
for  the  victim  whose  head  falls  at  the  trumpet  blast ;  and  if  I 
we  judge  by  any  human  standard,  we  turn  aside  from  the  I 
maiden  as  we  should  from  the  ferocious  rites  which  marked 
the  devil-Avorship  of  Artemis  Tauropola  or  the  Spartan  Iphi- 
geneia.  But  although  the  poet  speaks  of  Atalanta  as  reared 
up,  like  Helen,  to  be  ‘  a  kingdom’s  curse,’  and  as  making  her 

‘  city’s  name  accurst  | 

Among  all  mothers  for  its  cmelty,’  * 

he  does  not  wish  us  so  to  dwell  upon  this  thought  as  to  kill  all 
our  symj)athy  for  her  Avhen  the  Avarm  human  feeling  Avakes  , 
up  in  her  heart  as  Milanion,  by  the  help  of  a  god,  and  by  this 
help  alone,  at  last  outruns  her.  Neither  do  Ave  Avish  it.  But  '■ 
Ave  can  avoid  this  only  by  ceasing  to  look  upon  her  as  human 
at  all.  The  beauty  of  the  talc  cannot  be  questioned,  but  ■ 
neither  can  avc  ([ucstion  the  beauty  of  those  many  other  tales 
in  Avhich  avc  find  the  tAvo  thoughts  that  furnish  the  framcAvork 
of  the  story  of  Atalanta — the  idea,  namely,  of  the  maiden 
Avhom  hundreds  stake  their  lives  to  Avin,  and  the  idea  of  the 
suitors  Avho  meet  their  death  until  in  due  time  comes  the  man 
destined  to  Avin  her.  Some  of  these  stories  have  been  Avedded 
to  verse  by  modern  as  avcII  as  by  ancient  poets ;  and  if  the 
beauty  of  their  Avork  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  ideas  Avhieh  lie  at  the  root  of  these  stories,  Ave 
can  but  Avonder  at  the  magic  ])OAver  Avhich  those  ideas  have 
exercised  on  poets  Avho  seem  to  have  scarcely  felt  a  tenqttation 
even  to  modify  them.  ; 

In  the  ‘  Doom  of  King  Acrisius’  Air.  Alorris  handles  a  sub¬ 
ject  Avliieh  might  furnish  materials  for  many  epics,  and  Avhieli  is 
handled  by  himself  more  than  once  in  other  poems.  The  child 
Perseus  is  also  ‘  the  Alan  born  to  be  King ;  ’  and  none  Avill 
read  the  tAvo  talcs  as  the  one  folloAvs  the  other,  Avithout  seeing 
that  the  framework  in  l>otli  is  the  same  and  that  not  a  fcAv  of 
the  incidents  correspond.  No  beauty  can  exceed  that  of  Danae, 
no  grace  surpass  that  of  her  child  Perseus,  the  pure  hero,  Avhose  i 
ofiice  it  is  to  redress  Avrong  and  ]>unish  the  evil-doers.  Here  then  | 
is  the  chord  struck  Avhich  excites  our  human  symi)avhy;  hut  | 
Ave  cannot  rest  on  this  or  on  the  love  of  Perseus  for  the  Libyan 
maiden,  as  avc  Avander  along  in  the  midst  of  Avonders,  marvel-  ' 
Ions  as  any  in  Arabian  stoiy,  Avhich  tempt  us  eontimially  to  1 
stray  into  the  many  other  regions  Avhere  avc  may  survey  the 
same  scenes  and  hear  the  same  sounds.  The  temptation  is 
the  stronger,  because  the  points  of  likeness  betAveen  the  several 
talcs  heighten  their  charm  ;  and  thus  we  may  folloAV  the  ‘  idle 
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‘  singer  ’  through  his  ‘  murmuring  rhymes,’  being  well  assured 
that  the  imagery  of  his  stories  will  at  each  stej)  recall  other 
scenes  in  the  enchanted  land. 

We  feel  ourselves  in  the  old  and  well-known  paths  as  we 
read 

‘  There  on  the  sill  she  laid  her  slender  hand, 

And,  looking  seaward,  pensive  did  she  stand. 

And  seemed  as  though  she  waited  for  the  Sun 
To  bring  her  news  her  iniseiy’  was  done ; 

At  last  he  came,  and  over  the  green  sea 
llis  golden  road  shone  out  right  gloriously. 

And  into  Danae’s  liice  his  glory  came 
And  lit  her  softly  waving  hair  like  tlame. 
lint  in  his  light  she  held  out  both  her  hands, 

As  though  he  brought  her  from  some  liir  off  lands 
Healing  for  all  her  great  distress  and  woe.’ 

In  the  incidents  that  follow,  Mr.  Morris  adheres  more  strictly 
to  the  old  legend,  which  shows  with  singular  clearness  hotv  tho¬ 
roughly  the  elements  of  Kuroj)ean  folk  lore  were  known  to  the 
nurses  and  poets  of  ancient  Hellas. 

In  the  rescue  of  Andromeda  we  approach  the  true  work  of 
all  heroes ;  and  Mr.  jMorris’s  dragon,  which  is  very  well  de¬ 
scribed,  may  serve  excellently  as  a  type  of  all  the  monsters 
slain  by  Theseus,  Heracles,  Bellerophou,  or  .lason,  by  Cadmus, 
CEdipus,  St.  (ieorge,  or  Feridun.  True  to  himself,  ^Ir.  Morris 
closes  the  scene  in  which  Perseus  first  sees  and  wins  his  bride 
by  words  which,  ])ut  into  the  mouth  of  Andromeda,  throw  over 
it  the  shadow  of  future  darkness : — 

‘  <)  love,  to  think  that  love  can  pass  away, 

That  soon  or  late  to  us  shall  come  a  day 
When  this  .shall  be  forgotten  !  e'en  this  kiss 
That  makes  us  now  forget  the  high  God’s  blis.s, 

And  sons  of  men  with  all  their  miseries.’ 

Mr.  Morris  introduces  us  into  a  very  garden  of  delights  when 
he  tells  us  again  the  often-told  story  of  Psyche — the  history  of 
lovers  severed  by  the  malice  of  others  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  wed,  and  retaining  no  other  consolation  than  the  thought 
that  it  is  '  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
‘  loved  at  all.’  If  to  explain  the  hatred  of  Aphrodite  for  Psyche 
Mr.  Morris  has  departed  from  the  ordinary  story,  his  language 
still  shows  that  her  jealousy  of  the  fair  maiden  is  but  another 
form  of  the  jealousy  of  Eos  in  the  story  of  Procris.  Psyche  is 
receiving  at  all  hands  the  Avorship  which  should  be  reserved 
for  the  Queen  of  Beauty  only :  she  is  a  maid 
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*  Whom  any  amorous  man  this  day  would  kiss 
As  gladly  as  a  goddess  like  to  mo  ; 

And  though  I  know  an  end  to  this  m\ist  be, 
When  white  and  red  and  gold  are  waxen  grey 
Down  on  the  earth,  while  unto  me  one  day 
Is  as  another,  yet  behold,  my  son, 
i\nd  go  through  all  my  temples  one  by  one. 
And  look  what  incense  rises  unto  me ; 

1  learken  the  talk  of  sailors  from  the  sea 
dust  laiuled,  ever  will  it  be  the  same, 

“  Hast  thou  then  seen  her? 


•Ian. 


The  Love-God  promises  obedience  ;  but  his  cruel  purpose  gives 
way  to  a  feeling  of  absorbing  rapture  when  he  comes  upon  the 
desolate  Psyche,  who  has  sunk  to  sleep  beneath  the  weight  of 
her  sorrow.  The  god  kneels  beside  her  as  she  slumbers,  and 
the  picture,  sensuous  though  it  may  be,  is  full  of  beauty  : — 

*  From  place  to  place  Love  followed  her  that  day. 

And  ever  fairer  to  his  eye  she  grew. 

So  that  at  last,  when  from  her  bower  he  Hew, 

And  underneath  his  feet  the  moonlit  seii 
Went  shepherding  his  waves  disorderly, 
lie  swore  that  of  all  gods  and  men,  not  one 
Should  hold  her  in  his  arms  but  he  alone ; 

That  she  should  dwell  with  him  in  glorious  wisi'. 

Like  to  a  goddess  in  some  t)aradise  ; 

Yea,  he  wotild  gist  from  Father  Jove  this  grace, 

Th.at  she  shotild  never  die,  but  her  sweet  lace 
And  wonderlul  fair  liody  shoidd  endure 
Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  sure 
Were  molten  in  the  sea.’ 

After  a  long  and  grievous  jiilgriinage — after  tasks  wholly 
beyond  human  powers,  in  which,  like  the  Avandering  princes 
and  maidens  of  folk  lore  in  like  case,  she  is  aided  by  birds  and 
beasts  whom  she  has  befriended,  this  consummation  is  at  last 
brought  about :  but  although  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Avay  in 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  told  the  story,  Ave  should  have  to  ([uote 
the  Avholc  of  it,  avc  must  jtausc  for  atvliile  to  look  on  the  picture 
of  the  beautiful  maiden  Avho  leaves  the  abode  of  lost  love  and 
happiness,  Avith  a  Aveight  of  misery  not  to  be  described  in  AAords, 
yet  nerved  by  a  purpose  Avhich  no  earthly  poAver  could  conquer 
or  turn  aside  :  - 

‘  Thenccfbrlh  her  biick  ui)on  the  Avurld  .die  turned, 

As  she  had  known  it;  in  her  heart  there  burned 
Such  deathless  love,  that  still  untired  she  Avent : 

'J'he  huntsman  dropping  doAvn  the  Avoody  bent 
In  the  still  evening  s.aAV  her  jiiissing  by, 

And  fur  her  beauty  lain  Avould  draw  anigh. 
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But  yot  durst  not ;  tlic  shepherd  on  the  down, 

Woiulerlng,  would  shade  his  eyes  with  fingers  brown, 

As  on  the  hill’s  brow,  looking  o’er  the  lands. 

She  stood  with  strained  eyes  and  clasped  hands. 

While  the  wind  blew  the  raiment  from  her  feet ; 

The  wondering  soldier  her  grey  eyes  woidd  meet, 

That  took  no  heed  of  him,  and  drop  his  own  ; 

Like  a  thin  dream  she  passed  tlie  clattering  town ; 

On  the  thronged  quays  she  watched  the  ships  come  in. 

Patient,  amid  the  strange  outlandish  din ; 

Unscared,  she  siiw  the  sacked  town’s  miseries. 

And  marching  armies  passed  befoi'e  her  eyes. 

And  still  of  her  the  god  had  such  a  care. 

None  did  her  wrong,  although  alone  and  fair 
Through  rough  and  smooth  she  wandered  many  a  day. 

Till  all  her  hope  had  well-nigh  passed  away.’ 

From  this  image  of  purely  spiritual  beauty,  the  loveliness  of 
Una  which  the  touch  of  neither  man  nor  beast  may  mar,  the 
poet  takes  us  with  consummate  art  to  the  sensuous  home  of  the 
Paphian  (^ueen, — 

‘  V.'hose  beauty  sole  had  lighted  up  the  place,’ 
where  the  maklens  danced  in  the  house  made  beautiful  with 
gold. 

‘  A  crown  there  was  upon  her  glorious  head, 

A  garland  round  about  her  girdlestead. 

Where  matchless  woiuPrs  of  the  hidden  sea 
WiTC  brought  together  and  set  wonderfully. 

Naked  she  was  of  all  c!  e,  but  her  hair 
About  her  body  rippled  here  and  there. 

And  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  golden  seat. 

And  ev(!ii  brushed  the  gold  cloth  where  her  feet 
Lay  amid  roses, — ah  !  how  kind  she  seemed. 

What  depths  of  love  from  out  her  grey  eyes  streamed.’ 

But  the  kindness  and  the  love  are  not  for  those  who  approach 
her  too  nearly  in  their  beauty ;  and  her  unconscious  rival 
bleeds  beneath  her  cruel  scourges,  until  the  time  comes  when 
Psyche  must  drink  the  draught  which  after  her  grievous 
sorrows  is  to  render  her  immortal. 

We  must  hasten  through  the  other  scenes  of  the  ‘  Phirthlv 
‘  Paradise.’  AVc  must  not  be  tempted  to  linger  amidst  the 
beauties  of  the  legend  of  the  brave  Ogicr,  some  portion  of 
whose  story  Mr.  Morris  tells  again  in  his  charming  poem  of  the 
‘  Land  East  of  the  Sun.’  But  the  simple  hero  of  tlic  ‘  Land 
‘  East  of  the  Sun  ’  comes  back,  not  like  Ogier,  to  the  scenes 
I  of  his  ancient  glory  and  renowm,  but  like  Psyche  for  a  long 
and  agonising  quest,  which  lasts  until  the  spell  is  broken 
VOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXI.  .S 
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by  the  utterance  of  the  magic  name  of  the  land  where  he  finds 
again  the  love  whom  he  had  lost.  Tn  the  fourth  part  of  the 
work,  recently  published,  the  legend  of  Bellerophon  appears 
.again,  in  Argos  and  in  Lycia  ;  but  in  our  judgment  the  ‘  King 
‘  given  to  Venus  ’  is  the  most  attiaudivc  portion  of  this  volume, 
and  one  of  the  most  j)erfect  of  iSIr.  Morris’s  compositions,  for 
he  avoids  in  it  his  two  besetting  sins  of  des))ondency  and  pro¬ 
lixity. 

From  this  banquet  in  the  halls  of  Fairyland  we  turn  to  the 
most  jiowcrful  of  the  stories  told  in  the  ‘  Earthly  Paradise,’  and 
the  most  human.  In  the  poem  which  tells  the  story  of  Gudrun 
and  her  lovers  we  have  the  working  only  of  human  passions ;  but 
of  the  result  we  are  bound  to  say  j)lainly  that  it  is  more  repulsive 
and  more  shocking  to  our  moral  sense  than  any  incidents  of 
the  stories  which  ])rofessedly  carry  us  out  of  the  region  of  human 
ethics.  The  Gudrun  of  this  terrible  drama  is  not  the  Gudrun 
of  the  Volsung  and  Xiblung  legend,  although  she  is  one 


‘  Whose  birtli  the  wondering  world  no  more  woidd  hlanic 
Than  her’.s  who  erst  called  'ryn<larus  her  .sire, 

What  hearts  soe’er,  what  rool-frees  she  mierht  fire, 

W1  lat  hearts  soe’er,  what  hearths  she  might  leave  cold. 
Before  the  ending  of  the  tale  be  told.’ 


If  we  choose  to  sup  on  horrors,  knowing  them  to  be  impossible 
or  unreal,  it  may  perhaps  be  well.  If  we  take  these  horrors 
as  in  any  sort  true  jtictures  of  the  society  of  an  historical  age. 
it  is  not  well ;  and  the  claim  which  !Mr.  Morris  has  put  forward 
for  the  substantially  historical  character  of  the  Grettir  Saga, 
a  story  of  like  complexion,  justifies  some  further  comments  on 
a  ])ocm,  to  the  beauty  and  ])ower  of  which  we  can  luive  no 
wish  to  shut  our  eyes. 

The  course  of  Gudrun’s  future  life  is  revealed  to  her,  while 
she  is  yet  a  girl,  by  Guest  the  M'ise  ;  but  our  (concern  is  not 
with  the  predictions  but  with  the  incidents  of  her  strange 
career.  The  first  is  her  marriage  with  Thorvald,  whom  she 
weds  without  feeling  for  him  a  spark  of  affection,  but  onh 
because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  say  ‘  no  ’  for  ever.  The 
man  is  coarse ;  but  his  coarseness  must  of  itself  reflect  on  the 
choice  of  a  maiden  who  had  grown  up  to  ‘  perfect  womanhood.' 
II  e  is  also  i-ough  and  passionate,  and 

‘  As  she  ever  gloomed  before  his  eyes,’ 


t 


he  is  moved  by  some  not  altogether  unnatural  or  inexcusable 
anger  against  the  woman  who,  at  the  first,  was  at  the  least  as 
much  to  blame  as  himself,  and  far  more  so  in  the  end,  when  on 
a  time  it  fell 
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‘  That  he,  most  fain  indeed  to  love  her  well, 

Would  she  but  turn  to  him,  had  striven  sore 
To  gain  her  love,  and  yet  got  nothing  more 
Than  a  faint  smile  of  scorn,  ’neath  eyes  whose  gaze 
Seemed  fixed  for  ever  on  the  hoped-for  days 
Wherein  he  no  more  should  have  part  or  lot.’ 

All  other  fceling.s  arc  iioav  overpowered  by  resentment,  and 
sinitiiif;  her  on  the  face  in  his  despair,  he  rushes  out  and  rides 
away  furiously  over  hill  and  moor.  Gudrun  after  this  behaves 
more  kindly  to  Thorvald,  whose  wife  she  continues  to  be  for 
several  months,  till,  when  he  is  o;one  to  the  Thing,  she  rides 
over  with  one  man  to  IJathstead  to  tell  her  tale : — 
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‘  And  as  in  those  days  law  strained  not  to  hold 
Folk  whom  love  held  not,  or  some  common  tie. 

So  her  divorci;  was  set  tbrth  speedily. 

For  mighty  were  her  kin.’ 

This  is  plain  speaking ;  and  the  thought  may  be  pardoned  that, 
if  Gudrun,  on  subsecpient  occasions,  had  chosen  to  set  in 
motion  the  simple  machinery  which  she  had  shown  herself 
so  competent  to  use,  she  needed  not  to  have  undergone  the 
miseries  of  her  life,  or  the  poet  to  have  related  the  horrors 
of  her  history.  Freed  from  Thorvald,  she  soon  marries  Thord, 
a  man  of  ivlioui  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  he  was 
‘  brisk,  and  brave,  and  fair;’  and  the  fact  would  seem  to  imply 
that  with  Gudrun  marriage  was  the  end  of  life  rather  than 
marriage  with  true  love.  We  are,  however,  told  that  ‘  she 
‘  deemed  she  loved  him  well and  that  things  might  perhaps 
have  continued  to  run  smoothly  had  not  her  husband  been 
drowned  in  a  summer  gale.  Her  eyes  are  next  turned  to 
Kiartan,  a  man  who  is  described  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
and  the  fairest  of  the  fair — a  m.an  worthy  of  the  love  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  women.  But  Gudrun,  who  had  thus  far 
shown  no  unwillingness  to  run  into  marriage,  noiv  betakes  her¬ 
self  to  other  ways ;  and  when  her  father  hints  that  she  might 
do  well  to  take  Kiartan  as  her  third  husband, 

‘  She  answered  nought,  but  drew  her  hand  away. 

And  heavier  yet  the  weight  upon  her  lay 

That  thus  men  spake  of  her.  Rut,  turning  round, 

Kiartan  upon  the  other  hand  she  found 
Gazing  upon  her  with  wide  hungry  eyes 
And  parted  lips ;  then  did  strange  joy  surprise 
Her  listless  heart,  and  changed  her  old  world  was ; 

Ere  she  had  time  to  think,  all  woe  did  pass 
Away  from  her,  and  still  her  life  grew  sweet. 

And  scarce  she  felt  the  ground  Ireneath  her  feet. 
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Or  knew  who  stood  around,  or  in  what  place 
Of  heaven  or  earth  she  was ;  soft  grew  her  face ; 

In  tears  that  fell  not  yet,  her  eyes  did  swim. 

As,  trembling,  she  reached  forth  her  hand  to  him. 

And  with  the  shame  of  love  her  smooth  cheek  burned. 

And  her  lips  (jnivered,  as  if  sore  they  yearned 
For  words  they  had  not  learned,  and  might  not  know 
Till  night  and  loneliness  their  form  should  show.’ 

This  is  very  pretty ;  hut  when  w  e  remember  what  she  had 
done  before,  and  what  she  did  afterwards,  we  may  well  think 
that  she  might  have  married  him  at  once,  and  so  made  an  end 
of  the  business.  Instead  of  this,  when  Kiartan  suggests  to  his 
bosom  friend  and  foster-brother  Bodli  Thorleiksoii  that  he 
should  get  him  a  Avife,  and  when  Bodli,  Avho  in  secret  loves 
Gudrun,  says  that  his  sword  must  bring  home  a  bride,  Gudrun 
urges  that  all  three  should  take  a  voyage  up  the  Thames  or 
Seine.  Kiartan,  taking  up  the  thought,  says  that  he  will  go 
Avith  Bodli,  and  Avill  Aved  Gudrun  Avhen  he  comes  back  to  Ice¬ 
land  full  of  fame.  The  next  scene  shoAvs  Kiartan  and  his 
friend  in  the  court  of  the  sainted  Olaf,  Avhose  faith  they  Avould 
have  been  Avilling  to  adopt,  but  that  they 

‘  knew  not  hoAV  their  forefathers  to  call 
Souls  damned  for  ever  and  ever.’ 

Olaf,  hoAvever,  is  less  ])crcmptory  Avith  them  than  it  Avas  his 
w'ont  to  be ;  but  Avhen  they  fail  to  be  convinced  by'  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  a  German  bishop,  ‘  that  seemed  both  dull  and  hmg,’ 
they  bring  themselves  into  some  jeopardy,  from  Avhich  they  are 
delivered  l)y  the  noble  and  chivalrous  candour  of  Kiartan.  At 
length,  both  the  friends  are  halloAved  at  the  font,  and  Kiartan, 
Avhile  he  says  that  ‘  nought  at  all  may  move  his  heart  from 
‘  Gudruu,’  alloAA’s  ingebjorg,  Olaf’s  sister,  to  fall  in  love  Avith 
him,  until  the  king,  pleased  Avith  the  affection  groAving  up 
betAveen  them,  has  in  heart  to  raise  Kiartan  so  that  he  too 
■should  be  a  king.  A  ship  is  noAv  to  sail  for  Iceland ;  but  Kiar- 
tjin  Avill  not  go,  the  reason  given  being  that  he  ‘  passed  his  life, 

*  fulfilled  of  ju’aise  and  love  and  glory.’  Bodli,  Avhom  Kiartan 
charges  Avith  a  cold  message  to  Gudrun  that  he  had  Avon  great 
honour  and  bliss,  and  that  they  should  meet  again,  tells  (iud- 
run,  in  ansAver  to  her  importunate  questionings,  that  Kiartan 
sits  ever  by  Ingebjorg’s  side,  and  that  men  said  that  he  should 
Aved  her  and  be  king ;  and  in  so  saying  he  spoke  but  the  plain  I 
truth.  If  he  thought  that  Gudrun  might  noAv  turn  from 
friend  to  himself,  her  former  history  might  pardon,  or  even  i 
justify,  the  hope.  Kiartan  tarries  three  years  in  NorAvav, 
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sending  no  tidings  of  himself  to  Gudrun  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
this  time  he  detennines  to  return  to  Iceland,  and  goes  to  bid 
farewell  to  Ingebjorg,  whom 

‘  He  loved  with  a  strange  love  very  sore, 

Despite  the  past  and  future.’ 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  name  is  to  be  given  to  this 
kind  of  love,  however  great  may  be  our  sympathy  with  the 
gentle  Ingebjorg,  who,  seeing  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  says  in  all  simplicity — 

‘  Weep,  then  ! 

If  thou,  who  art  the  kindest  of  all  men. 

Must  sorrow  for  me,  yet  more  glad  were  I 

I'o  see  thee  leave  my  bower  joyfully 

This  last  time ;  that  when  o’er  thee  sorrow  came. 

And  thought  of  me  therewith,  thou  might’st  not  blame 
^ly  little  love  for  ever  ssiddening  thee. 

Love !  let  me  ssiy  Love  once — great  shalt  thou  be. 

Beloved  of  all,  and  dying  ne’er  forgot.’ 

Kiartan,  on  reaching  Iceland,  learns  from  his  sister  Thurid 
that  Gudrun,  incai)able,  it  would  seem,  of  abstaining  from 
marriage  for  more  than  a  lew  months,  is  the  wife  of  his  friend 
Bodli,  and  bursts  into  the  cry — 

‘  O  Gudrun,  Gudrun, 

Have  1  come  back  with  all  the  honour  w'on 
We  talked  of,  that  thou  .sjiid.st  thou  knewest  well 
Was  but  for  thee — to  whom  then  .shall  I  tell 
The  tide  of  that  well-doing  ?  And  thon,  I'riend, 

1  low  might  1  deem  that  aught  but  death  should  end 
Our  love  together?  Yea,  and  even  now, 

1  low  shall  1  learn  to  hate  thee,  friend,  though  thou 
Art  changed  into  a  shadow  and  a  lie  ?  ’ 

Tlic  words  sound  much  like  rhodomontade,  and  w'e  can  but  ask 
how  he  can  speak  of  Gudrun  as  his  love,  when  he  had  but  a 
little  w’hile  before  confessed  that  despite  the  past  and  future 
he  loved  Ingebjorg  with  a  strange  love  very  sore,  and  in  wliat 
way  liodll  had  become  to  him  a  shadow  and  a  lie.  If  fault 
there  were  any  where,  it  lay  now,  as  before,  with  Gudrun  ;  and 
if  Kiartan  had  particularly  wished  to  tell  her  of  his  exploits, 
he  might  have  returned  with  llodli  for  this  purpose;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  added  greatly  to  his  achievements 
after  his  friend’s  departure,  his  time  being  chiefly  taken  up  with 
furnishing  fuel  for  the  fire  which  was  to  consume  the  heart  of 
Ingebjorg. 

At  this  point  a  new  lover  of  Kiartan  is  brought  on  the 
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stage ;  nor  is  it  to  be  woiulerod  at  that  the  beautiful  Refna 
should  be  drawn  towards  Kiartan,  or  that  Kiartan  should  speak 
kindly  to  her.  Meanwhile,  at  Rathstead,  Gudrun  had  received 
the  tidings  of  Kiartan’s  return  to  Iceland,  and  late  in  the  niglit 
she  leaves  her  chainher  to  hold  forth  to  her  hushand  after  the 
following  fashion  ; — 

‘  Night  hides  thee  not,  O  Bodli  Thorleikson, 

Nor  sliall  death  hide  from  fliee  wliat  thou  hast  done. 

What,  thou  art  grown  al'raid,  tliou  treiublest  then, 
lieeause  1  name  deatli,  seed  of  tearless  men  ? 

Fear  not,  1  hear  no  sword,  Kiartan  is  kind  ; 

He  will  not  slay  thee  because  he  was  Idind, 

And  took  thee  tor  a  true  man  time  ugune.  ' 

My  curse  uikui  thee  !  Kiiow'st  thou  how  alone 
Thy  deed  hath  made  me  Dreainest  thou  what  pain 
Hums  in  me  now  when  he  has  come  again  ?  i 

Now,  when  the  longed-H>r  Sun  has  risen  at  last 
To  light  au  empty  world,  whence  all  has  passed 
Of  joy  and  hoj)e — great  is  thy  gain  herein  ! 

A  bitter  broken  thing  to  seem  to  win, 

A  soul  the  fruit  of  lies  shall  yet  make  vile, 

A  b<idy  lor  thy  base  lu.st  to  defde. 

If  thou  durst  come  unigh  me  any  more,  ( 

Now  1  have  curst  thee,  that  thy  mother  bore 
So  base  a  wretch  atnong  good  men  to  dwell. 

That  thou  might’st  build  me  uj)  this  hot-walled  hell.’ 

It  has  been  said  of  Craiuiier,  that  it  is  difKeult  to  speak  our 
mind  of  the  lessons  given  by  him  to  Edward  VI.  in  the  art  of 
persecution  w  ithout  calling  foul  names ;  but  without  thus 
assailing  Gudrun,  the  answer  to  this  furious  and  unseemly  out¬ 
burst  is,  briefly,  that  Bodli  had  done  nothing  but  speak  the 
truth ;  that  if  she  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  rejmrt,  her  business 
was  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  things  by  w'riting  to  Kiartan, 
t)r,  if  need  he,  by  going  herself  to  Norway  ;  that  instead  of  doing  I 
this,  she  had  chosen  to  rejteat  in  Bodli’s  case  what  she  had 
done  twice  rdready,  and  nuirried  for  the  tim’d  time  without  real 
love ;  that  her  words  meant  nothing,  for  at  a  later  time  she 
bore  children  to  Bodli,  and  that  all  the  difficulty  might  have 
been  settled  at  once  by  a  resort  to  that  court  whose  aid  she  i 
had  eflectually  invoked  for  a  far  smaller  matter,  even  if  her  i 
words  were  true,  in  the  case  of  her  first  husband,  Thorvald. 

It  seems  almost  idle  to  waste  words  on  this  wretched  medley 
of  unnecessary  miseries.  Kiartan,  w’c  are  told,  would  now  sit 
and  watch  the  Aveivry  sun  go  by, 

‘  Feeling  as  though  hi.s  heart  iii  liim  were  dead.’ 

He  had  already  made  the  voyage  to  Norw'ay  once ;  he  had 
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only  to  make  it  again  to  find  there  a  true  and  devoted  woman 
whose  love  would  be  worth  that  of  a  thousand  Gudruns.  But 
of  Ingebjorg  there  is  no  further  count  taken ;  and  because 
Gudrun  will  not  divorce  herself  from  Bodli,  Kiartan  weds  not 
Ingebjorg  but  Refna.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel 
to  this  mingled  baseness  and  absurdity,  unless  ])erhaps  Ave  look 
for  it  to  the  confessions  of  Augustine,  Avho  sends  away  the 
long-loved  mother  of  his  child  because  he  Avishes  to  marry  a 
Milanese  lady,  and  because  this  lady  is  still  too  young,  enters 
into  another  unlawful  connexion  until  she  should  be  old  enough 
tt)  marry  him.  To  make  the  matter  even  Avorse,  w'hen  his 
sister  Thurid  has  told  Kiartan  the  truth  about  Refna,  Kiartan 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  lays  himself  on  his  bed,  thinking 
of  Ingebjorg 
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‘  And  all  the  jileasurc  her  sweet  love  had  brought 
While  he  was  Avitli  her;  and  this  maid  did  seem 
Like  her  come  back  amidst  a  hajjpy  dream  :  ’ 

and  Kiartan  now  called  himself  a  Christian.  ‘  Ah,  Avell !  Avhat 
‘  will  you  have  ?  ’  asks  Mr.  Morris. 

‘  This  Avas  a  man  some  shretls  of  joy  to  sjive 
From  out  the  wreck,  if  so  ho  might,  to  Avin 
Some  garden  from  the  Avaste  and  dwell  therein. 

And  yet  he  lingered  long,  or  e’er  he  told 
His  lieart  that  it  another  name  might  hold 
AVith  that  of  the  lost  Gudrun.’ 

This  is  intolerable.  AVhat  Ave  Avould  have  is  the  plain  duty  of 
a  Christian  man — Avhich  in  such  a  case  Avould  be,  either  that 
he  should  remain  as  he  Avas,  or  that,  as  he  could  not  marry  the 
woman  Avhom  he  had  first  lovetl,  he  should  betake  himself  to 
her  whom  he  professed  to  love  with  a  strange  love  great  and 
sore.  In  strict  truth,  there  Avas  no  Avreck  and  no  Avaste  except 
such  as  he  had  chosen  to  make.  According  to  the  Icelandic 
ethics  of  the  day,  all  might  be  settled  on  Gudrun’s  part  by  an 
appeal  to  the  divorce  court  ;  on  his  oAvn  part,  he  Avas  bound  to 
make  Ingebjorg  hap])y  and  not  to  make  Refna  miserable.  But 
in  j)oint  of  fact,  he  had  alloAved  another  name  to  hold  his  heart 
along  Avith  that  of  Gudrun,  if  there  Avas  but  a  grain  of  truth  in 
the  Avords  Avhich  he  had  spoken  of  Ingebjorg  ;  nor  can  Ave  shut 
our  eyes  to  these  glaring  inconsistencies  in  an  aAvkAvardly  con¬ 
structed  story. 

We  need  all  our  patience  to  go  through  the  sequel  of  the 
tale.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  feud  is  made  to  spring  up  be¬ 
tween  the  house  of  Bathstead  and  Kiartan ’s  house  of  Herdholt 
—that  Kiartan  finds  it  consistent  Avith  his  Christian  profession 
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to  harry  his  neighbour’s  house  and  steal  his  cattle,  and  that  in 
the  issue 

‘  Gudnin’s  five  brethren,  and  three  stout  men  more,’ 

valiantly  attack  Kiartan  and  liis  single  attendant  in  a  desolate 
pass,  and  at  length  succeed  in  slaying  him,  their  luck  being 
better  than  that  of  the  eighty  assailants  of  Grettir,  who  are 
vanquished  by  that  hero  as  easily  as  the  thousand  Philistines 
were  smitten  by  Samson  when  armed  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  few  words,  but  these  are  not 
the  less  noteworthy.  Kefna  dies  soon  of  a  broken  heart ;  and 
three  years  later  liodli  is  slain  by  Kiartan’s  kinsfolk.  As  to 
Gudrun, 

‘  when  Bodli’s  sons  were  men. 

And  many  things  had  happed,  she  wed  again 

and  when  Thorkcl  in  his  turn  had  been  dead  for  a  long  while, 
she  discourses  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Bodli  on  the  merits  of  her 
several  husbands.  If  we  allow,  as  well  we  may,  when  she 
came  to  speak  of  one  who  had  not  been  her  husband,  that  she 
told  no  more  than  the  bare  truth  in  saying, 

‘  I  did  the  worst  to  him  I  loved  the  most,’ 
we  must  also  allotv  that,  if  these  tvords  imjdy  blame  to  herself, 
that  blame  was  most  fully  deserved  ;  but  as  we  can  see  nothing 
to  praise  or  to  love  in  her  life,  we  can  find  little  that  is  whole¬ 
some  in  the  chronicle  of  her  self-inflicted  miseries. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  if  there  are  horrors  here,  there 
are  horrors  also  in  the  story  of  Jason.  But  when  we  get  among 
fire-breathing  bulls,  and  men  springing  up  after  the  sowing  of 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  the  marvels  wrought  by  the  wise  Colchian 
maiden,  our  thoughts  pass  at  once  into  another  channel,  Avhere 
the  contrast  of  the  tale  of  Gudrun  with  the  laws  which  underlie 
all  our  social  life  is  not  forced  upon  us ;  and  in  the  story  of 
Jason  jNIr.  ^lorris  has  found  a  subject  which  he  has  handled 
with  even  greater  skill  than  the  most  beautiful  of  the  legends 
selected  for  the  poems  of  the  ‘  Earthly  Paradise.’  That  this 
poem  is  tinged  with  the  same  tones  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  pervade  all  the  others,  \\c  have  already  seen ;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  lines  in  -which  these  feelings  are  expressed 
are  among  the  most  melodious  of  Mr.  Morris’s  rhymes.  The 
Argonautic  legend  itself  is  worked  up  into  a  tale  of  absorbing 
interest ;  and  from  the  moment  when  the  Olympian  Queen 
reveals  her  loving  purpose  respecting  Jason  to  the  hour  when 
he  lies  doAvn  to  take  his  last  sleep  beneath  the  divine  Argo,  we 
are  carried  on  with  the  art  of  the  bard  whose  strains  drive 
away  all  sleep  from  the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  The  contrast 
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between  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  story  and  those  in  which  the 
career  of  Jason  is  brought  to  the  end,  is  drawn  with  singular 
force.  The  great  work  of  Medea  is  done,  and  she  sits  a  queen 
besides  her  crowned  king :  — 

‘  Yet  surely  now,  if  never  more  again, 

Had  she  and  all  these  folk  Ibrgotten  pain. 

And  idle  words  to  tliem  were  Death  and  Fear ; 

For  in  the  gathering  evening  could  they  hear 
The  carols  of  the  glad  talk  through  the  town 
The  song  of  birds  within  the  garden  drown  : 

And  when  the  golden  sun  had  gone  away. 

Still  little  darker  was  the  night  than  day 
Without  the  windows  of  the  goodly  hall. 

But  many  an  hour  after  the  night  did  fall, 

Though  outside  silence  fell  on  man  and  beast. 

There  still  they  sate,  nor  wearied  of  the  feast ; 

Yea,  ere  they  parted,  glimmering  light  had  come 
From  the  liir  mountains,  nigh  the  Colchian’s  home. 

And  in  the  twilight  birds  began  to  wake.’ 

The  golden  light  rests  on  all, 

‘  And  there  in  happy  days,  and  rest  and  peace. 

Here  ends  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece.’ 

But  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  not  the  end  of  the 
story;  and,  as  though  to  nerve  himself  for  the  great  catas¬ 
trophe,  Mr.  Morris  breaks  off  into  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself ;  nor  will  his  readers  think  that  in 
these  lines  he  advances  a  claim  which  savours  in  the  least  of 
presumption. 

‘  So  ends  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

So  ends  the  tale  of  that  sweet  rest  and  ])eace. 

That  unto  Jason  and  his  love  befell. 

Another  story  now  my  tongue  must  tell. 

And  tremble  in  the  telling.  Would  that  I 

Had  but  some  portion  of  that  mastery 

That  Irom  the  rose-hung  lanes  of  woody  Kent 

Through  these  five  hundred  years  such  songs  have  sent 

To  us  who,  meshed  within  this  smoky  net 

Of  unrtyoicing  labour,  love  them  yet. 

And  thou,  O  master  ! — yes,  my  master  still. 

Whatever  feet  have  scaled  Parnassus’  hill, 

Since  like  thy  measures,  clear  and  sweet  and  strong, 

Thames’  stream  scarce  fettered,  bore  the  bream  along 
Unto  the  bastioned  bridge,  his  only’  chain. 

O  master,  pardon  me,  if  yet  in  vain 
Thou  art  my  master,  ami  I  fail  to  bring 
Before  men’s  eyes  the  image  of  the  thing 
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My  lieart  is  filled  with  ;  tlion,  whose  dreamy  eyes 
Beheld  the  flush  to  Cressid’s  cheeks  arise, 

When  Troilus  rode  up  the  praising  street, 

As  clearly  as  they  saw  thy  townsmen  meet 
Those  who  in  vineyards  of  Poitou  withstood 
The  glittering  horror  of  the  steel-topped  wood.’ 

Chaucer  himself  might  regard  with  complacency  the  work  of 
his  disciple  throughout  this  poem,  and,  most  of  all,  in  that 
closing  scene  in  which  •Jason  thinks  with  tenderness  of  his  first 
love  and  with  more  than  tenderness  of  the  later-won  maiden, 

‘  Whose  innocent  sweet  eyes  and  tender  hands 
Made  [him]  a  mocking  unto  distant  lands,’ 

and  with  high  purjmse  nerving  his  heart,  can  still  say 

‘  with  the  next  retu?  ning  light  will  I 
Cast  off  my  moody  sorrow  utterly. 

And  once  more  live  my  life  as  in  times  past, 

And  ’mid  the  chance  of  war  the  die  will  cast.’ 

So,  thinking  of  great  deeds  still  to  be  done  in  other  lands, 
and 

‘  gazing  still  across  the  sea, 

Heavy  with  days  and  nights  of  misery. 

His  eyes  waxed  dim,  and  calmer  .still  he  grew. 

Still  pondering  over  times  and  things  he  knew, 

Wliile  now  the  sun  had  .sunk  behind  the  hill. 

And  from  a  white-thorn  nigh  a  thrush  did  fill 
The  balmy  air  with  echoing  minstrelsy. 

And  cool  the  niglit-wind  blew  across  the  sea. 

And  round  about  the  sotl-winged  bats  did  sweep.’ 

The  next  day  a  shepherd  of  the  lone  grey  slope  finds  crushed 
under  the  ruined  stem  of  Argo  all  dead  of  Jason  that  here  can 
die  ;  and  amid  the  funeral  rites  of  the  great  king  and  hero  the 
divine  ship  is  offered 

‘  to  the  Deity 

Who  shakes  the  hard  earth  with  the  rolling  sea.’ 

We  turn  reluctantly  from  this  noble  poem  as  from  the 
charming  tales  which  Mr.  Morris  has  gathered  from  the  great 
storehouse  of  Greek  tradition.  Of  the  ‘  Earthly  Paradise  ’  we 
need  only  say  that  if,  as  in  the  story  of  Gudrun,  there  may  he 
some  thorny  plants  in  its  beautiful  garden,  and  if  the  songs 
which  tell  us  of  its  glories  and  its  pleasures  rather  add  to 
than  lighten  the  burden  of  life,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  loveliness 
of  its  flowers,  or  deaf  to  the  music  which  is  heard  amidst  its 
groves. 
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Akt.  X. — 1.  Aktenstiicke  zur  Orientalischvn  Fruye,  nehst 
chronoloyischer  Uebersicht.  Zusamineiigestellt  von  Dr.  J. 
von  Jasmund.  Drcl  Bande.  8vo.  Berlin :  1855-1859. 

2.  Papers  on  Eastern  Question.  Presented  to  Parliament 
1855-1856. 

3.  Treaty,  Protocols,  and  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembury.  Presented  to  Parliament  JMay  1867. 

4.  V Impasse  orientale.  Souvenirs  et  Observations.  Par  le 
Baron  Ciiaules  de  *  *  *.  Leipzig  and  Brussels:  1871. 

"I^E  shall  deal  very  briefly  with  the  question  which  has 
been  suddenly  cast  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  Europe, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petershui-gh  that  it 
should  cease  to  be  hound  by  one  of  the  most  important  of  its 
public  engagements.  For  we  do  not  propose  to  speculate  at  all 
upon  the  matter.  We  leave  Mr.  Mill  in  possession  of  his  theory 
of  the  faith  of  treaties ;  we  leave  Mr.  Froude  to  the  belief  that 
England  and  Russia  are  the  ‘  two  great  civilising  Pow'ers  of  the 
‘  East,’  and  that  we  ought  to  have  accepted  in  a  ‘  less  jealous 
‘  spirit’  the  Emperor  icholas’ proposal  made  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  for  a  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These  are 
speculative  questions  of  morals  and  politics.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  history  of  the  transaction 
and  engagement  which  has  been  so  suddenly  and  violently  im¬ 
pugned.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  turn  to  the  I’ecords  of  the 
negotiations  carried  on  during  the  war  of  1854  and  1855,  which 
happily  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Dr.  Jasmund’s  volumes 
supply  us  Avith  these  documents  in  the  most  convenient  form. 
A  short  recapitulation  of  the  passages  relating  to  that  en¬ 
gagement  which  Prince  Gortschakoff  proposes  to  throw  off  and 
annul  at  tlio  pleasure  of  his  august  master,  will  demonstrate 
that  this  breach  of  faith  is  of  the  most  radical  and  funda¬ 
mental  character — that  it  is  directed  against  the  most  important 
result  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  against  that  condition  which 
in  the  judgment  of  all  Europe  was  regarded  as  the  most  es¬ 
sential  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Diplomatic  protocols 
and  correspondence  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  they  are 
never  of  a  very  amusing  character.  But  when  they  bear  upon 
the  interests  of  the  day  and  determine  the  basis  of  a  great 
European  settlement,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  he  brought 
back  to  light.  Whilst  Ave  Avere  engaged  in  the  researches  im¬ 
posed  on  us  by  our  task,  a  foreign  diplomatist  of  experience  and 
ability  Avas  pursuing  the  same  path  of  inquiry.  We  have  just 
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received  his  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  assistance  to  j 
establish  our  case.  Like  ourselves,  he  holds  the  llussian  de-  i 
claration  of  the  31st  October  to  be  *'  the  most  serious  blow 
‘  Avhich  public  law  has  received  in  the  course  of  modern  his-  I 
‘  tory,  and  that  it  must  he  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  a 
‘  new  situation  in  politics.’ 

The  first  mention  of  the  limitation  of  the  naval  forces  of  | 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  occurs  in  a  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  l 
de  Lhuys  to  the  French  ^Minister  at  Vienna,  dated  the  23rd 
July,  1854.  In  this  despatch,  after  stating,  amongst  other 
things,  that  ‘  the  pidvileged  position  of  Russia  on  the  Euxine 
‘  Sea  enabled  her  to  create  establishments  on  its  coasts  and  to  i 
‘  develope  a  maritime  j)ower  on  its  Avaters,  Avhich  in  the  total  ; 
‘  absence  of  any  counteracting  force  ai’c  a  permanent  menace  i 
‘  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,’  the  French  Minister  Avent  on  ' 
to  lay  down  the  four  conditions  or  points  for  Avhich  the  Allies  i 
Avere  contending.  Of  these  the  third  Avas  that  ‘  the  Treaty  of  i 
‘  the  13th  tiuly,  1841  (knoAvn  as  the  Treaty  of  the  Straits),  ! 
‘  should  be  revised  by  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  in-  ! 
‘  terest  of  the  European  balance  of  poAver,  and  irith  a  view  to  j 
‘  a  limitation  of  the  Russian  power  on  the  Black  Sea.'  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  despatch  Avas  Avritten  some  time  before  the  1 
Allied  fleets  and  armies  had  sailed  for  the  Crimea.  Through¬ 
out  the  Avar  and  the  subsequent  negotiations,  these  Four  Points 
Avere  steadily  kept  in  vieAV.  The  Western  PoAvers  never 
asked  more  and  Avould  never  accept  less  ;  they  Avere  eventually 
incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  marked  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war.  But  of  these  points  the  third,  pro- 
Auding  for  the  limitation  of  Russian  poAA'er  in  the  Black  Sea, 
Avas  the  most  strenuously  resisted  by  Russia  and  the  most  firmly 
insisted  on  by  the  British  and  French  Governments.* 

The  F(*ur  Points  proposed  by  France  and  adoi)tcd  by  England 
Avere  communicated  to  Austria,  and  accepted  by  her  as  condi¬ 
tions  and  princii)les  Avithout  Avhich  she  declared  that  she  Avould  j 
not  negotiate.  Prussia  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  them.  They  | 


•  The  same  idea  liad  occurred  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  Minister  of 
Louis  XVI.,  after  tlie  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Kmpress  Cathe¬ 
rine.  On  the  22nd  AugUist,  1783,  this  statesman  proposed  to  the 
Cabinets  of  London  and  Vienna  to  make  their  recognition  of  tliis  Kussian 
conquest  conditional,  by  demanding  of  the  Empress  to  limit  her  forces 
in  the  Black  Sea  to  a  fixed  number  of  small  vessels,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  Turkey  again.st  systematic  aggression.  But  this  proposjil  Avas  not 
adopted.  {Ij  Impasse  orientate,  p.  5.) 
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were  coniinunicated  by  the  neutral  Powers  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  as  the  fuiulaiuental  conditions  of  peace  ;  and  the 
third  point  was  incorporated  in  the  following  terms  in  the 
Memorandum  of  the  28th  December,  1854,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  Vienna  Conference. 

‘.3.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  .July  13,  1841,  must  have  for  its 
object  to  connect  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  more  completely 
I  with  the  European  eejuilibrium,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  prej)onderance 
I  of  Kussia  in  the  Black  Sea.  As  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  this 
respect,  they  depend  too  directly  on  the  events  of  the  war  for  it  to  be 
possible  at  present  to  determine  the  basis  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  principle.’ 

j  The  Vienna  Conference,  at  which  England  was  represented 
!  by  Lord  John  llussell,  and  France  by  ]\I.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 

I  began  its  deliberations  on  the  15th  of  March,  1855.  The 
siege  of  Sebastopol  was  then  going  on,  and  the  allied  armies 
had  suffered  severely  during  the  winter.  Passing  over  the 
discussions  on  the  first  two  points,  on  which  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  arose,  the  Conference  reached  on  the  19th  of  April  the 
j  third  point,  and  more  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  clause. 

.  An  adjournment  of  seventeen  days  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 
j  terval  to  enable  tbe  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  fully  to  consider 
it.  Russia  declined  to  take  the  initiative  in  making  any  pro¬ 
posal  on  the  subject,  though  she  professed  to  have  accepted 
the  Memorandum  as  the  basis  of  negotiation.  Austria  recom¬ 
mended  a  system  of  naval  equipoise — that  is,  that  the  two 
riverain  Powers,  Russia  and  Turkey,  should  bind  themselves  by 
treaty  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  no  more.  In  this  state  of  the  question  the  discussion 
opened.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  declared  that  ‘  the  most  natural 
‘  and  efficacious  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  preponderance 
‘  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  consisted  in  the  limitation  of  her 
‘  maritime  forces  there.’  He  added  that,  ‘  in  point  of  fact, 

>  ‘  the  Black  Sea  was  at  that  moment  in  the  exclusive  posses- 

‘  sion  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  and  would  remain  so 
‘  as  long  as  the  Avar  lasted.  It  Avas  not  thei'efore  for  those 
‘  PoAvers  to  ask  concessions  of  Russia,  but  to  consider  on  Avhat 
‘  terms  they  will  consent  to  put  an  end  to  her  absolute  exclu- 
‘  sion  from  those  Avaters.’ 

Lord  .lohn  Russell  concurred  iu  these  I’cmarks  and  supported 
this  proposition.  He  observed  ‘  that  the  Black  Sea  Avas  excei)- 
‘  tional ;  that  the  principle  of  closing  the  Dardanelles  had  been 
‘  adopted  by  the  public  laAv  of  Europe  ;  that  of  the  tAVo  PoAvers 
‘  Avhich  alone  command  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the  one, 
‘  already  very  strong,  continually  augments  its  forces,  Avhilst 
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‘  the  other  is  M’eakencd  by  her  contest  Avith  Russia.  In  this  I 
‘  state  of  things  Enjjlftnd  regards  the  excessive  increase  of  the  | 
‘  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  as  a  peri)etual  menace  hang-  j 
‘  ing  over  the  Bosphorus  and  Constantinople.  To  admit  that 
‘  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  an  essential  element  of  the  European 
‘  equilibrium,  and  to  wish  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  a  per-  | 
‘  petual  menace  directed  against  that  Empire,  is  a  flagrant  in-  1 
‘  consistency.’  j 

The  principle  of  limitation  of  naval  forces  was  at  that  time  | 
formally  rejected  by  Russia  as  incompatible  with  her  dignity,  j 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  Prince  Gortschakoflf  submitted  to 
the  Conference  a  document  (known  as  Annex  A  to  Protocol  | 
12)  in  which  Russia  rebutted  the  charge  of  abusing  her  pre-  j 
jK)nderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  proposed  on  the  contrary  to  | 
open  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  naval  flags  of  j 
all  nations — |)rovided  that  as  the  fleets  of  other  States  would 
have  the  right  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  so  the  fleet  of  Russia 
W'ould  have  the  right  (with  the  consent  of  the  Porte)  to  sail 
out  of  it.  This  proposition  was  absolutely  negatived  by  j 
Turkey,  England,  and  France  as  totally  incompatible  with  i 
their  policy'  .and  objects.  It  was,  therefore,  on  this  point 
that  the  negotiations  broke  off,  and  the  hope  of  terminating 
the  Avar  sit  that  stsige  came  to  an  end.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  ]M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  r.ather  inclined  to  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equivalents  which  h.ad  been  recommended  by'  Austria ; 
and  those  Ministers  Avere  in  fact  Avrecked  on  that  shoal.  But 
throughout  the  negotiation  the  British  Government  insisted 
with  great  energy  that  the  limitation  of  the  Russian  fleet 
should  he  nhsolnte,  and  not  based  on  the  system  of  counter- 
j)oise,  for  reasons  Avhich  are  fully  stated  in  the  published 
correspondence. 

The  history  of  this  trans,action  Avas  Avritten  AA’ith  his  usual  ' 
ability  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  a  circular  desj)atch  addressed  to  | 
the  Queen’s  Re})resentatives  abroad,  and  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  deserve  to  be  reproduced,  because  they  are  just  as 
applicable  to  Prince  Gortschakoff’s  Note  of  October  1870,  as 
they  were  to  Prince  Gortschakoflf’s  Project  of  April  1855. 
After  referring  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  negotiation.  Lord 
Clarendon  goes  on  : — 

‘  Russia  lias  ass<;rtecl  that  a  regard  for  her  dignity  precludes  her  from 
acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies  ou'the  third  point.  But 
the  dignity  of  Russia  cannot  require  that  she  should  keep  up  in  time  of 
peace,  and  on  the  immediate  threshold  of  her  weaker  neighbour,  a 
force  wholly'  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  but  enabling  her 
at  the  shortest  notice  to  subvert  the  independence  of  that  neighbour, 
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and  to  change  the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe.  Yet  sucli  is  the 
position  wliich  Kussia  has  maintained  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  she 
has  even  now  publicly  avowed  her  determination  not  to  renounce. 

‘  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  absence  of  any  motive  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  to  justify  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Kussia.  It  would  be  a 
mockery  to  pretend  that  she  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  hostility  of 
Turkey ;  and  while  Turkey  is  at  peace  and  free  from  tlireatened  attack 
by  Russia,  and  while  the  Straits  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea  are  closed  exeept  to  a  small  and  limited  number  of  ships  of 
war  of  the  Western  Powers,  Kussia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  naval 
forces  of  England  and  France ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  Black  Sea  demonstrates  that  when  war  exists 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  when  the  Straits  are  consequently 
open  to  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  Sultan’s  allies.  England  and  France, 
if  sufficient  time  be  afforded  them,  can  collect  in  the  Euxine  a  naval 
armament  strong  cnotigh  to  sweep  from  the  waters  of  that  sea  every 
ship  bearing  the  flag  of  Kussia. 

‘  Kussia  has  indeed  alleged  that  the  preponderance  which  she  wishes 
to  maintoin  in  the  Black  Sea  is  es.sential  for  the  security  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  against  the  aggressions  of  other  Powers ;  but  it  is  not  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Westem  Powers,  but  from  the  traditional,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  avotved,  policy  of  Kussia,  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
has  danger  to  aj)prehend.  The  present  war  has  been  undertaken  to 
provide  securities  against  those  ambitious  de.signs  of  Russia  which 
menace  the  safety  of  Turkey  and  the  future  repose  of  Europe;  and, 
in  short,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  Russian  Proclamation,  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  the  accomplishment  of  the  wi.shes 
and  the  views  of  Peter,  of  Catherine,  of  Ale.xander,  and  of  Nicholas. 

‘  The  Western  Pow'er.s,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  have  considered 
that  this  object  would  most  effectually  be  secured  by  restricting  within 
reasonable  bounds  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  lilack  Sea.  Kussia, 
however,  has  refused  to  subscribe  to  these  reasonable  proposals ;  and 
in  their  place  .she  has  ofl'ered  two  schemes  of  modification  of  the  Trerity 
of  1841,  the  practical  efl’ect  of  which  would  be,  that  wdiichever  of  the 
two  schemes  the  Western  Powers  might  acce})t,  those  Powers  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  up  perpetually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dardanelles  a 
large  naval  force  prepared  to  act  in  any  contingi-ncy  which  might 
occur.  For,  according  to  one  scheme,  Ku.ssia  proposed  that  the  Straits 
beUveen  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  .should  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  and  therefore,  of  course,  to  her 
own  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  fleets. 

‘  The  effect  of  this  scheme  would  have  been,  that  Constantinople 
would  at  all  times  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  might 
have  arisen  from  the  sudden  appearance  before  that  city  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  Russian  armament ;  while  the  tranciuillity  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  all  the  great  interests  in  that  sea,  would  have  been  liable 
to  disturbance  by  the  action  of  a  pow'crful  Russian  fleet,  sallying  forth 
at  any  moment  from  the  Euxine. 

‘  To  guard  against  this  double  danger,  the  Governments  of  England 
and  of  France  would  have  been  compelled  to  maintain  in  the  Mediter- 
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j-aneaii  war  cstablisliinents  in  time  of  peace,  and  permanently  to  station 
their  armaments  at  a  great  distance  from  their  arsenals  and  resources; 
so  that  a  peace  concluded  on  such  conditions  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  armed  truce  divested  of  the  security  which  is  the  essence 
of  peace,  and  unaccompanied  by  that  cessation  of  expenditure  which 
ought  to  follow  the  termination  of  a  war.’ 


In  September,  1855,  Sebastopol  fell.  The  Allies,  or  at 
least  England  and  Turkey,  were  preparing  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigour  in  the  following  spring  ;  and  the  exhaustion 
of  Kussia  was,  as  we  have  since  learned,  almost  complete.  A 
treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  Western  Potvers  and 
Sweden  in  November  1855,  and  that  Pow’er  was  prepared  to  as¬ 
sume  the  offensive  in  Finland  had  the  war  continued.  Austria 
had  also  agreed,  if  necessary,  to  join  the  alliance.  The  King 
of  Prussia  earnestly  adjured  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  make 
peace. 

At  this  stage  Austria  again  tendered  her  good  offices,  and 
the  Four  Points  were  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  Russia 
in  a  more  detailed  and  ])recise  form.  The  third  point  then 
assumed  the  following  shape  ; — 

‘  3.  Mer  Noire  :  La  Mcr  Noire  sera  neutralisee.  Oiivertes  a  la  ma¬ 
rine  marchande  de  toutes  les  nations,  scs  eaiix  resteront  interdites  aux 
marines  militaires.  Par  consequent  il  n’y  sera  ni  cree  ni  conserve 
d’arsenaux  militaires  maritimes.  La  protection  des  int«*rets  commer- 
ciaux  et  maritimes  de  toutes  les  nations  sera  assuree,  dans  les  ports 
respectifs  de  la  Mcr  Noire,  par  retablisserncnt  d’institu'.ions  conformes 
au  droit  international  et  aux  usjigcs  consacres  dans  la  matierc.  Les 
deux  Puissiinces  riveraines  s’engageront  mutuellemeiit  a  n’y  entretenir 
que  le  nombre  de  butimens  legers  d'une  force  dctefminee,  necessaires 
au  service  de  leurs  cotes.  La  convention  ipii  sera  passee  entre  dies  a 
cet  effet  sera,  apres  avoir  etc  prealablement  agreee  par  les  Puissances 
signafeiires  du  traite  general,  annexee  au  dit  traite,  et  aura  meme  force 
et  valeur  que  si  die  en  fiisait  partie  iiitegrante.  Cette  convention 
sejKiree  ne  pourra  etre  ni  annidee  ni  moditiee  sans  rassentinient  des 
Puissances  signataires  du  traite  general.  La  cloture  des  Detroits  ad- 
mettra  1’ exception  applicable  aux  .stationnaires  mentionnee  dans  I’article 
precedent.’ 

This  ultimatum,  though  j>i’e3cutcd  to  Kussia  by’  Austria, 
had  previously  been  discussed  with  considerable  animation  by 
the  Western  Powers.  France  had  already'  attempted  to  lower 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  Allies.  England  had  indignantly 
protested  against  this  course,  as  an  infraction  of  the  alliance; 
and  L(»rd  Palmerston  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Persigny 
of  the  21st  November,  that  rather  than  subscribe  to  inadequate 
conditions,  England  would  carry  on  the  war  alone  with  Turkey,  j 
On  the  26th  November,  the  British  Government  declared  in 
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her  ^lajesty’s  name  that  ‘  the  Treaty  for  the  neutralisation  of 
‘  the  Illack  Sea  must  be  a  reality,  and  not  an  illusory  stipula- 
‘  tion,  which  would  inevitably  he  the  ease,  if  it  were  made  to 
‘  depend  on  a  separate  Treaty  between  liussia  and  Turkey.’ 
England,  therefore,  insisted  that  this  essential  condition  should 
be  embodied  In  the  Treaty  to  be  signed  by  all  the  Powers,  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  modification  without  their  assent. 
These  views,  energetically  supported  by  the  British  ^Ilnister, 
prevailed,  and  the  preliminaries  were  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  them. 

These  preliminaries  were  formally  accepted  by  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode  on  behalf  of  Russia  in  his  despatch  to  Prince  Gortschakoft’ 
of  tlie  5th  January,  1856.  His  words  with  reference  to  the 
third  point  are  these  : — 

‘  Art,  III.  is  at  bottom  only  a  reproduction  of  the  proposal  emanating 
from  the  Imperial  Cabinet  (that  is  liussia  liersell'),  wliicli  your  Excel¬ 
lency  was  cliarged  to  conununicate  to  the  Austrian  Government.  We 
accept  it,  and  thereby  consent  to  the  convention  to  be  made  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  for  this  purpose  should  be  previously  submitted 
to  the  sanction  of  the  contracting  Powers.  We  have  only  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  propose,  one  of  which  is  solely  intended  to  make  the  terms 
more  clear  and  avoid  all  misconstruction ;  the  other  is  a  trifling  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  word  with  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  oa. 
the  Black  Sea  coast.’ 

On  the  1st  February,  1856,  Russia  .signed  a  protocol  at 
Vienna,  in  conjunction  Avith  the  belligerent  PoAvers  and  Austria, 
by  which  she  recognised  and  accepted  these  preliminaries  as  the 
basis  of  an  armistice  and  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

This  Avas  the  foundation  of  the  negotiation  ojiened  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Paris  on  the  25th  February,  1856.  We  jiass  over  the 
I  discussion  of  the  points  Avhich  first  occupied  the  Congress,  and 
E  are  not  noAv  at  issue.*  On  the  4  th  ]March  the  third  point  AAms 
L  brought  under  consideration.  The  first  clause  in  it,  Avhich 
.  established  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  Avas  adopted. 

I  without  observations  in  the  Protocol,  and  incorporated  in  the 

(Xlth,  Xllth,  and  Xlllth  articles  of  the  General  Treaty,  in 
the  terms  Ave  arc  about  to  cite.  The  first  paragraph  stands 

*  It  must,  hoAvcver,  be  observed  that  the  other  points  touching  the 
I  Roumanian  Provinces  and  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  are  more  or 
I  less  de[)endent  on  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Avould  be' 
F  open  to  objections  from  other  I’owers,  if  tluit  main  point  Avere  .'‘uccess- 
!  Mly  repudiated  by  Kussia.  All  that  relates  to  the  navigation  of  the 
I  Danube  is  at  least  as  important  to  Austria  as  to  Turkey,  lor  that  river 
j  I  was  opened  on  the  express  condition  that  no  ships  of  Av.ar  Avere  to  be 
I  within  reach  of  its  mouth. 
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thus  iu  tlie  Protocol,  ami  our  readers  will  observe  that  the 
observations  which  aecoinj)auieJ  the  adoption  of  the  second 
j)aragraph  are  of  the  utmost  importance : — 

‘  “  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised ;  its  waters  and  its  ports  thrown  open 
“  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  foi'nialhj  and  in  per- 
“  petuiti/  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  tear,  either  of  the  Powers  possessinj 
“  its  coasts,  or  of  uni/  other  Power,  with  tlie  exceptions  stipulated  in  the 
“  present  Treaty.  Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce,  in  the 
“  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  sliall  be  subject  only  to  the  regu- 
“  lations  in  force.” 

‘  The  second  ixiragraph  is  in  like  manner  agreed  to  by  all  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries,  after  having  been  settled  in  the  iidlowing  form  : — 

“  The  Black  Sea  being  declared  neutral,  the  maintenance  or  esta- 
“  blishment  uj)on  its  coast  of  militarj’-maritime  fortresses,  becoma 
“  alike  imnecessary  and  purposeless.  In  consecjuence,  his  Majesty  the 
“  Emperor  of  Uussia,  and  his  Majesty  the  Sidtan,  engage  not  to  esta- 
“  blish  or  to  maintain,  upon  that  coast,  any  military-maritime  arsenal." 

‘  'The  tirst  Pleniixjtentiary  of  Grt-at  Britain  states  that  liu-ssia  jxa- 
sesses  at  Nicolaieft'  an  arsenal  of  tlje  tirst  class  tor  maritime  works,  the 
maintenance  of  which  would  be  m  contradiction  to  the  j)rinciple8  on 
which  the  paragraph,  of  which  the  Congress  has  just  settled  the  terms, 
is  founded.  This  arsenal  not  being  sityated  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Lord  Clarendon  does  not  moan  to  as.sert  that  Russia  is  bound  to 
destrov  the  ship-building  yards  which  exist  there ;  but  he  reniarb 
that  public  opinion  wotdd  be  authorised  in  attributing  to  Russia  in¬ 
tentions  which  she  cannot  entertain,  if  Nicolaieff  w'cre  to  rebiin,  as  a 
centre  for  all  maritime  works,  the  importance  which  it  has  acquired. 

‘  The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Russia  replies  that  the  Emperor,  his 
augvst  master,  on  acceding  tvith  sincerity  to  the  propositions  of  peace, 
flrnily  resolved  strictly  to  carry  out  all  the  engagements  resulting  froth 
them ;  but  that  Nicolaieft',  being  situated  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  respect  for  her  dignity  would  not  ])ermit  Russia  to  allow  i 
princii)le  solely  applicable  to  the  coast  to  be  extended  to  the  interior  of 
the  Empire ;  that  the  security  of,  and  watching  over,  the  coasts  re¬ 
quired,  moreover,  that  Russia  should  have,  as  had  been  admitted,  i 
certain  number  of  light  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that,  if  she  con¬ 
sented  to  give  up  the  ship-building  yards  of  Nicolaieff,  she  would  be 
compelled  to  establish  others  in  some  other  point  of  her  southern  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  that,  in  order  at  once  to  provide  for  his  engagements,  and  for 
the  reijnirements  of  the  naval  service,  the  Emperor  intends  only  to 
authorise  the  construction  at  Xicolaiefl  of  the  vessels  of  ivar  mentiond 
in  the  bases  of  the  negotiation. 

'  The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  and,  after  him,  the  other 
Plenipotentiaries,  consider  this  declaration  .satisfactory. 

‘  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  inquires  of  the  tirst  Plenipotentiary  of 
Russia  whether  he  agrees  to  the  insertion  of  his  declaration  in  the  Pro¬ 
tocol.  Alter  having  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Count  OrlofF  adds  that, 
in  order  to  jjrove  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  the  Emperor  has  in¬ 
structed  him  to  demand  a  free  passage  through  the  Straits  of  the  Bos- 
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pboru.s  and  of  the  Dardanelles  for  the  two  ships  of  the  line  which  alone 
are  now  at  Nicolaieff,  and  which  woidd  have  to  proceed  to  the  Baltic 
as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded.’  {Protocol  of  Comjress  of  Faria,  Xo.  4, 
4/A  March,  1856.) 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  specific  contract  of  the  General 
Treaty,  there  was  an  express  declaration  and  en<ra<;einent  of 
personal  honour  made  by  Count  Orloff  on  behalf  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  to  carry  out  these  stipulations.  This  declara¬ 
tion  was  also  the  result  of  a  previous  discussion  between  the 
Plenipotentiaries,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  papers.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  dc.sired  to  demand  the  independence  of  Cir¬ 
cassia.  Lord  Clarendon  required  an  engagement  from  Russia 
that  she  would  not  rebuild  her  forts  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  that  Nicolaieff  should  be  included  in  the  decla¬ 
ration.  But  on  these  points  the  British  Ministers  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  Emperor  Najmleon,  and  the  assurance 
of  Count  Orloft",  which  we  have  just  cited,  w-as  substituted  for 
them.  Lord  Clarendon  afterwards  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  if  ever  a  Government  could  be  said  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  moral  obligation,  Russia  had  done  so  by  this  Protocol. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded 
a  Convention  Avas  signed  between  all  the  Powers  re-asserting 
and  establishing  the  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles 
against  the  8hii)s  of  war  of  all  nations  in  time  of  ])e.ace ;  and 
another  convention  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  limiting  their 
naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  respectively  to  six  steam  vessels 
of  fifty  metres  in  length,  and  four  sailing  vessels  not  exceed¬ 
ing  200  tons  each.  These  conditions  were  annexed  to,  and 
included  in,  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  in  Paris 
on  the  30th  March,  1856,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  by 
:  the  14th  Article  of  the  General  Treaty  that  the  Convention 
about  the  naval  forces  should  not  he  annulled  or  modified  without 
the  consent  of  the  Parties  to  the  General  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  these  contracts,  on  the  loth  April  a  separate 
Treaty  Avas  concluded  betAveen  t^ngland,  France,  and  Austria 
in  the  folloAving  form,  to  Avhich  Prussia  declined  to  be  a 
;  party:— 

‘Art.  1.  Les  hautes  parties  contractantes  garantissent  coiijolntenient 
et  separenient  rinclependaiice  ct  I’integrite  de  fenipire  ottoman,  con¬ 
signees  dans  le  traite  conclu  a  Paris  le  30  mars  1856. 

‘Art.  2.  Toute  infraction  aux  stipulations  dudit  traite  sera  consi- 
der^e  par  les  Piiis.sances  signataires  dii  present  traite  comme  un  casus 
belli.  Elies  s’entendront  avec  la  Sublime-Porte  pour  les  mesures  qui 
I  ^nt  devenues  neces-saires,  et  rcgleront  entre  elles,  sans  delai,  I’emploi 
'  » Ikire  de  leurs  forces  militaires  et  navales. 
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‘  Art.  3.  Le  present  traite  sera  ratifie,  et  les  ratifications  seront 
ecliangees  dans  la  quinzaine  on  plus  tot,  .s’il  est  ))ossible. 

‘  Eu  foi  de  quoi,  les  Plenijx)tentiaires  respectifs  out  signe  ledit  traite 
et  y  ont  appose  le  seeiiu  de  leurs  arnies.’  {Fait  a  Paris,  le  quinziltne 
jour  d'avril,  en  Van  1850.) 

W  c  are  indebted  to  our  foreign  pamphleteer  for  a  more  exact 
account  than  we  had  before  seen,  of  the  origin  of  this  important 
Treaty.  Throughout  the  war  it  was  considered  by  the  Western 
Powers  to  be  an  object  of  the  first  consequence  to  connect  the 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  Emj)ire  with  the  general  system  of 
the  ])olitics  of  Europe.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  declaration 
signed  at  Vienna  as  early  as  the  3rd  December,  1853,  by  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  At  the  Conference  of 
Vienna  in  1855,  it  was  again  proposed  to  place  the  ten-itorial 
integrity  of  Turkey  under  the  protection  of  Europe,  Kussia 
alone  objecting.  Austria  subsequently  projjosed  a  separate 
Treaty  for  this  object,  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  induce¬ 
ments  held  out  to  England  to  lead  her  to  consent  to  the  very 
moderate  terms  of  the  ultimatum  offered  to  Kussia.  France 
hesitated,  but  Count  liuol  reminded  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
that  England  would  not  have  consented  to  that  ultimatum 
without  the  promise  of  the  se])arate  Treaty  for  the  protection 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  on  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  Hence,  after  some  further  negotia¬ 
tion,  this  separate  Treaty  was  signed  in  the  form  just  cited. 

We  have  thought  it  opportune  to  reproduce  in  this  place  f 
these  engagements.  None  were  ever  entered  into  with  greater  [ 
delibei'ation  or  solemnity.  They  Avere  not  mere  formal  con-  | 
tracts,  but  they  Avere  expressly  adopted  by'  Count  Nesselrode  | 
as  bis  oAvn ;  and  Count  Orlolf  pointedly  declared  on  the  Pro-  5 
tocol  that  the  Emperor  his  sovereign  had  ‘  firmly  resolved  to  | 
‘  keep  all  the  engagements  resulting  from  them.’  They  AA’cre  I 
framed  not  Avith  a  vicAv  to  any  tem[)orary  expediency,  but  to  I 
regulate  the  permanent  relations  of  Kussia  and  Turkey  on  1 
the  Euxinc.  Nor  can  such  limitation  be  of  the  slightest  incon-  I 
venience  to  Kussia,  any'  more  than  the  limitation  of  our  oavd  | 
naval  forces  on  the  North  American  Lakes,  unless  a  design  I 
existed  of  employing  such  forces  for  some  sinister  purpose.  At  | 
the  time  these  Tre.aties  Avere  signed  the  Western  PoAvers  Avere  I 
in  full  and  absolute  possession  of  the  lilack  Sea.  Kussia  could  | 
not  launch  a  fishing-boat  upon  it.  The  Allied  Fleets  Avere  im- 1 
mediately  AvithdraAvn,  never  Ave  hope  to  return  there.  Above  I 
all,  Kussia  obtained  in  exchange  for  this  limitation  that  which  I 
she  most  required — peace.  The  victorious  Powers  claimed  no  | 
accession  of  territory,  nor  any  other  advantage  for  themselves.  | 
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They  did  not  even  ask  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which 
they  might  well  have  demanded.  Their  sole  object,  from 
first  to  last,  was  to  deprive  llussia  of  the  means  of  continu¬ 
ing  and  renewujig  her  aggressive  policy  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  which  she  had  just  given  a  signal  example ;  and 
so  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  frequently- 
brought  Europe  to  the  brink  of  war.  It  is  especially  as  a 
pledge  and  guarantee  of  peace  that  these  articles  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Paris  are  valuable.  We  say  nothing  of  the  interests 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself.  They  may  or  may  not  deserve 
the  armed  support  of  this  country.  But  no  one — not  even  the 
Emperor  Nicholas — has  ever  supposed  that  it  w'ould  be[)ossible 
to  proceed  to  the  demolition  and  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  without  giving  the  signal  of  a  general  war  in  Euro[)e : 
and  such  a  war  must  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant  affect  directly 
some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
object  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  convulsion.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  possible  that  war  may  ai’ise  from  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  uphold  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  war 
must  arise  from  the  acts  which  would  follow  the  breach  of 
them.  Public  law  being  abolished,  the  territories  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  Avould  be  abandoned  to  a  scramble  for  possession 
between  the  Great  Powers.  The  great  excellence  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  policy  in  the  East  was,  that  on  two  occasions  he 
foresaw  this  danger  and  averted  it,  by  re-establishing  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Porte.  The  value  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to 
England  is  that  it  stands  between  us  and  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  violence,  which  would  convulse  the  East  and  compel  us  to 
resort  to  arms  in  self-defence.  Russia  is  once  more  preparing 
to  profit  by  some  such  revolution  :  we  desire  to  prevent  it. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  asserts  in  a  despatch  of  the  1st  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  ‘  the  position  in  which  Russia  was  placed  by  the 
‘  Treaty  of  1856  is  prejudicial  to  all  Europe,  because  it  j)re- 
‘  vents  the  Imperial  Government  from  exercising  in  matters  of 
‘  international  import  its  due  share  of  influence  in  favour  of 
‘  peace  and  conservative  politics.’  And  in  another  despatch  he 
observes  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  creation 
of  an  indei)endcnt  State  in  Italy,  render  it  more  than  ever  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  power  of  Russia  should  make  itself  felt  in  the 
Levant  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Russian  Empire  can 
never  fail  to  exercise  what  Prince  Gortschakolf  terms  ‘  its 
‘  pacific  and  conservative  influence  in  the  Council  of  Powers,’ 
as  long  as  that  influence  is  regulated  by  good  faith  and  by 
respect  for  the  public  law  of  Europe.  But  we  have  yet  to 
learn  how  this  pacific  and  conservative  influence  can  be  aided 
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by  the  reconsti’uction  of  another  Sehastojml,  or  the  equipment  a 
of  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  to  fl»rce  the  passage  of  the  Bo.sphorus.  r 

Tlie  arguments  of  the  English  and  French  envoys  at  Vienna  d 

are  as  forcible  now  as  at  the  time  at  which  they  were  first  a 

used ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  principles  de-  n 

fended  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Rus-  j 

sell,  and  ultimately  adopted  by  Russia  herself  and  all  the  other  n 
Powers.  Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  1 

questions  which  may  he  brought  before  the  Conference,  l)ut  f 

simply  to  place  before  the  world  what  has  been  thought,  and  o 

said,  and  done  upon  them  on  former  occasions.  The  stipula-  a 

lions  based  iqion  these  views  appear  to  us  to  be  as  wise  and  § 

useful  as  they  are  binding :  and  we  are  confident  that  they  s 

cannot  be  abrogated — least  of  all  by  the  sole  will  of  the  Power  v 

which  is  peculiarly  bound  by  them — without  re-opening  a  scries  a 
of  intrigues  and  dangers  against  which  they  were  designed  to  1 
protect  the  \vorld. 


The  ink  with  which  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written 
was  scarcely  dry,  when  Europe  was  startle<l  by  another  de¬ 
claration,  emanating  this  time  from  Count  Bismarck  on  behalf 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  strikingly  similar  both  in  form  and 
spirit  to  that  which  Prince  Gortschakoft'  had  so  recently  made 
to  the  world.  It  is  stated  by  the  I’russiau  Minister  that,  in 
conscqueucc  of  certain  breaches  of  neutrality  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  iii  the  little  State  of  Luxemburg,  King 
William  will  no  longer  regard  as  binding  u])on  himself  in  his 
military  operations  the  Treaty  of  1867,  by  which  the  neutrality 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  was  recognised  and  guaranteed  by  Prussi* 
and  all  the  other  Great  Powers.  The  same  principle  asserted 
by  Russia — viz.  that  a  Great  Power  may  with  im])unity  repu¬ 
diate  an  obligation  previously  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
Europe,  whenever  it  thinks  it  lias  the  jiower  to  do  so — is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  principle  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
existence  and  authority  of  all  international  contracts,  whether 
special  or  collective ;  since  even  those  which  have  not  yet  been 
denounced  and  repudiated  may  be  broken,  whenever  it  becomes 
the  interest  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  violate  his 
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The  breach  of  public  faith  thus  announced  to  the  world  by  ] 

Count  Bismarck  is,  if  [lossible,  marked  by  still  greater  effron-  i 

tcry,  and  is  even  more  at  variance  with  honesty  and  good  faith  j 

than  that  of  Prince  Gortschakotf.  But  the  minds  of  both  ] 

those  eminent  statesmen  arc  apparently  so  constituted  that  they  1 
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are  alike  unconscious  of  the  rules  of  honour  which  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  acknowledged  even  by  diplomatists,  and  alike  in¬ 
different  to  the  penalty  which  the  o[>inion  of  mankind  generally 
attaches  to  the  violation  of  them.  In  the  case  of  Kussia  it 
may  at  least  be  argued  that  the  conditions  of  which  she  com¬ 
plains  were  imposed  upon  her  by  force  of  arms,  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  war  in  which  she  was  defeated,  and  that  they 
limited  the  nght,  otherwise  common  to  all  nations,  of  erecting 
fortresses  on  her  own  coast  and  launcliing  ships  of  war  in  her 
own  harbours.  She  has  therefore,  to  this  extent,  a  grievance, 
and  it  is  one  which  the  other  Pow'crs  have  consented  to  con¬ 
sider  in  Conference,  although  the  limitation,  such  as  it  is, 
sprang  directly  from  a  state  of  war,  which  she  had  herself  pro¬ 
voked  and  begun,  lint  Prussia  has  no  such  excuse.  She  is 
at  the  zenith  of  her  jiower  and  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs. 
To  pretend  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  can  cause 
her  one  moment  of  trouble  and  apprehension,  while  she  is 
invading  France  and  besieging  Paris  with  half  a  million  of 
men,  is  puerile  and  ludici'ous.  It  is  alleged,  we  understand, 
that  a  train  of  provisions  was  allowed  to  be  run  by  a  foreign 
railway  company  into  'Phionville  during  the  siege,  and  that 
the  Luxembnrgers,  who  have  no  police  and  only  about  200 
soldiers,  have  not  disarmed  and  imprisoned  all  the  fugitives 
who  reached  their  territory.  If  it  be  true  that  a  few  French 
partisans  in  Luxemburg  have  committed  acts  inconsistent  Avith 
the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  Prussia  Avould  have  fair 
ground  to  demand  that  they  should  be  punished  or  sent  out  of 
the  country.  If  the  French  Consul  or  Vice-Consul  in 
Luxemburg  has  misconducted  himself,  his  ereqnatnr  may  be 
withdraAvn,  just  as  in  the  United  States  the  exequatur  of  British 
Consuls  Avas  Avithdrawn,  and  even  the  British  Minister  sent 
aAAay,  for  acts  done  during  the  Avar  betAveen  Knglaiul  and 
Russia  Avhich  the  American  Government  conceh'ed  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  Avith  its  OAvn  neutrality  and  Foreign  Fnlistment  Act. 
The  remedy  for  such  abuses,  if  they  have  been  committed,  is 
?im])le  and  easy.  But  Ave  are  not  aware  that  the  Gorernnient 
of  ljuxemburg  has  been  accused  of  actions  Avhich  forfeit  its 
neutrality.  T'he  ({overnment  ca!»  at  most  be  accused  of  not 
having  shoAvn  sufticient  vigilance  and  activity  in  preventing 
them.  Yet  it  is  against  the  Govennnent  and  the  Avhole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Luxemburg  that  Count  Bismarek  directs  his  menaces; 
if  the  neutrality  of  this  little  State  is  attacked  by  Prussia,  it 
is  the  State  collectively,  and  its  Sovereign  the  Grand  Duke, 
King  of  Holland,  who  arc  the  sufferers.  Is  this  language  to 
be  regarded  as  an  intimation  that  Prussia  Avill  take  the  first 
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who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  took  refuge  in  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  were  passed  on — not  to  France  at  all,  but  into 
Belgium.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  any  breach  of 
neutrality  to  receive  such  fugitives,  and  Count  Bismarck  him¬ 
self  will  hardly  pretend  that  the  Luxemburghers  were  bound 
to  give  them  up  to  Germany  as  prisoners. 

As  to  the  comiilaint  against  the  French  Consul,  it  amounts 
to  this,  that  relief  was  given  to  a  few  French  soldiers,  dying  of 
hunger  and  fatigue,  after  the  siege  of  Metz,  to  help  them  on 
their  way  to  Arlon  or  Namur.  The  charge  of  enlistment  has 
never  been  substantiated  against  the  Consul ;  if  that,  or  any 
other  serious  charge  had  been  brought  home  to  him,  the  Lux- 
embui’g  Government  declare  that  his  exequatur  would  have 
been  withdrawn.  To  this  answer  Mr.  Servais  adds  with  modest 
dignity,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  breach  of  neutrality'  where 
there  is  no  hostile  intention.  The  Germans,  on  their  part, 
have  not  considered  themselves  strictly  bound  by  the  neutrality 
they  had  sworn  to  resjiect.  German  Uhlans  in  arms  have 
crossed  the  territory.  Wounded  German  soldiers  have  been 
received  there.  Detached  soldiers  have  even  joined  the  army' 
across  it.  Luxemburg  railway'  trucks  have  been  used  by  the 
German  armies  and  detained.  These  acts  w'ere  not  complained 
of  (as  they  might  have  been)  by  the  Luxemburg  Government, 
because  they  w'ere  regarded  as  inevitable  accidents,  not  imply¬ 
ing  any  serious  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 

After  reading  this  explanation,  w'e  think  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Government 
is  more  arbitrary  and  invidious  than  we  could  have  conceived 
it  possible.  It  is  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  in  modern 
characters.  The  more  paltry  and  insignificant  the  cause  and 
the  object  of  this  proceeding  is,  the  more  utterly'  unworthy  it 
becomes  of  the  Minister  of  a  great  Empire ;  and  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  must  have  a  very  low’  opinion  indeed  of  the  value  of  an 
European  treaty  and  guarantee  to  break  it  for  so  contemptible 
a  pretext.  The  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  guarantee 
he  treats  so  lightly  was  one  of  his  own  mal  int/. 

But  on  this  transaction  also,  it  may  be  Avell  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  our  readers,  though  less  than  four  years  have 
ehapsed  since  the  Convention  w’as  signed.  The  Germans 
appear  to  retain  a  notion  that  they  have  some  latent  claim  to 
Luxemburg,  but  on  this  point  Count  Bismarck’s  declarations 
were  in  1867  quite  exjdicit.  In  Api'il,  1867,  M.  Moustier 
(then  French  Minister)  stated — 

‘Tliat  Count  Bismarck  had  himself  admitted  that  since  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  each  of  its  members  has  recovered 
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its  free  and  sovereign  action ;  and  that  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  people  of  Luxemburg  wish  to  enter  the  new  German  Confederation 
which  has  been  formed  under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Govemment  has  determined  not  to  iise  any  pressure  to  compel 
it  to  do  so.’  {Lu.remhimj  Papers,  No.  1.) 


So  far,  so  jxood.  We  applaud  Count  Bismarck’s  excellent 
resolution.  Yet  some  how  or  other  Prussia  evinced  an  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  to  withdraw  her  jrarrison  from  this  ‘  free  and 
*  sovereign  ’  State,  and  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
as  France  was  resolved  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal.  In  this 
emergency  it  w’as  Russia  that  first  suggested,  on  the  24th 
April,  that  the  basis  of  the  settlement  should  he  *  the  nciitrali- 
‘  sation  of  the  Duchy  and  the  extension  to  it  of  the  guarantee 
‘  now  enjoyed  by  Belgium.’  {Ln.remhnrf/  Papers,  Xo.  14.) 
The  pro|)osal  Avas  recommended  by  the  other  neutral  Powers, 
and  eventually  acce])ted  both  by  Prussia  and  France.  But  it 
was  Prussia  that  especially  insisted  on  the  condition  of  neu¬ 
trality,  and  on  the  guarantee.  Count  Bismarck  declared  to 
Lord  A.  Loftus  at  Berlin,  that  ‘  this  stipulation  Avas  the  great  | 
‘  consideration  to  Prussia  for  the  Avithdrawal  of  her  garrison’  I 
{^Papers,  No.  47 );  and  Lord  A.  Loftus  added  (4th  May),  ‘  No  ; 
‘  arrangement  aa’III  he  acceptable  to  Prussia  Avhlch  will  not  | 
‘  provide  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  (frand  Duchy  under  a 
‘  European  guarantee.’ 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Treaty  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  2nd  Article  simply  declared  that  ‘  Luxemburg  was 
‘  henceforth  to  be  a  ])erpetually  neutral  State,  bound  to  observe 
‘  the  same  neutrality  to  other  States,  and  that  the  High  Con- 
‘  tracting  Parties  engaged  to  respect  the  princii)lc  of  neutrality 
‘  stipulated  by  that  Article.’  To  these  Avords  the  following 
clause,  much  more  stringent  in  its  language,  Avas  added:  ‘  That 
‘  principle  is  and  remains  placed  under  the.  collective  i^nr 
‘  common)  puaruntee  of  the  Powers  sit/ninp  parties  of  the  present 
‘  Treaty,  with  the  exception  of  Ilelyium,  which  is  itself  a 
‘  neutral  State.'  These  Avords  Avere  ])ro|M)sed  and  introduced 
into  the  Treaty  at  the  express  demand  of  Cotnt  Bkunstokff, 
the  Prussian  Envoy.  Lord  Stanley,  on  behalf  of  this  country, 
gave  a  somewhat  reluctant  assent  to  them. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  it  Avas  chiefly  on  the  demand  of 
Prussia  that  the  principle  of  neutralisation  under  a  European 
guarantee  Avas  adopted  ;  yet  Prussia  is  the  PoAver  to  repudiate 
this  engagement,  although  all  the  events  Avhich  have  since 
occurred  in  that  part  of  Europe  have  increased  her  oAvn  power 
and  security  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours. 

These  considerations,  strong  as  they  are  as  regards  Luxem¬ 
burg,  arc  not  so  strong  as  those  Avhich  occur  to  us  Avith  re- 
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ference  to  the  general  policy  of  Europe,  and  to  our  own  share 
in  it.  Great  Britain  has  on  several  occasions,  reluctantly,  en¬ 
gaged  in  negotiations,  concluded  treaties,  and  even  given 
guarantees,  not  for  any  direct  advantage  or  object  of  her  own, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  law  in 
Europe.  Her  sole  purpose  on  these  occasions  has  been  to 
protect  the  weak,  to  avert  war,  and  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  those  general  engagements  and  contracts  on  which  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  progress  of  the  world  depend.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  she  sought  in  concert  with  her  allies  to  regulate 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  and  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  dominions  of  that  monarchy.  It  was  for  this 
she  fought  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  for  this  that  in  1867,  when 
war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Prussia  on  the  question  of  Luxemburg,  England  adopted  an 
expedient  which  was  for  the  time  successful,  and  has  at  least 
prolonged  the  peace  of  Europe  for  three  years.  We  assert 
with  confidence  that  the  jxilicy  of  this  country  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  was  noble  and  disinterested :  but  we  confess  ivith  deep 
regret  that  the  results  of  our  intervention  are  not  such  as  to 
encourage  us  to  repeat  it.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  permanent  security  for  peace,  and  we  have  encumbered 
ourselves  with  some  onerous  obligations,  which  we  cannot  de¬ 
fend  without  great  national  sacrifices  or  relinquish  without 
dishonour.  And  why  have  these  securities  failed  ?  Because 
we  were  treating  with  States  and  Ministers  who  have  not  ap¬ 
parently  the  same  conception  of  truth  and  good  faith  that  we 
have ;  who  have  ambitions  to  gratify  and  selfish  objects  to  gain. 
The  Danish  question  was  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  1852,  which 
was  signed  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  by  England, 
France,  and  Russisi.  Baron  Bunsen  reluctantly  put  his  name 
to  it  by  the  express  command  of  the  King,  but  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  own  opinion  and  desire  that  it  should  be  made  only  to  be 
broken  ;  and  it  was  broken  in  1864,  when  Prussia  and  Austria 
invaded  Denmark,  and  wrested  from  her  not  only  Holstein  but 
Schleswig.  So  much  for  that  German  engagement.  The 
Crimean  War  ended  by  the  Ti’eaty  of  1856,  and  the  limitation 
described  in  the  preceding  pages ;  Ave  are  now  told  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff  that  this  stipulation  is  no  longer  binding.  The 
Luxemburg  question  was  settled  by  the  Convention  of  1867. 
Three  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  war  it  was  intended  to 
avert  broke  out  with  increased  violence,  and  Count  Bismarck 
informs  us  that  Prussia  will,  Avhen  she  pleases,  dispose  of  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg.  To  revert  in  passing  to  other  tran¬ 
sactions,  Poland  has  been  crushed,  Cracow  has  been  absorbed. 
Savoy  has  been  annexed,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  pro- 
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tests  on  our  part  which,  as  far  as  treaties  went,  were  unan¬ 
swerable.  The  only  inference  we  can  draw  from  these  facts  is 
that,  in  the  ])resent  state  of  Europe,  not  the  smallest  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  plighted  faith  of  several  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  (ireat  Powers,  and  that  in  fact  they  only  enter 
into  engaarements  of  this  nature  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
them  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  It  is  clear  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  one  party  who  means  to  keep  it  with 
another  who  does  not,  is  not  an  equitable  contract ;  and  it  is 
one  from  which  a  wise  man  would  abstain.  With  a  strange 
inconsistency.  Count  Bismarck  is  signing  Treaties  with  one 
hand,  whilst  he  is  tearing  them  with  the  other.  What  reliance 
can  be  ])laced  on  the  Conventions  between  the  German  States, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Conference,  or  on  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Prussia  and  France,  if  the  Treaties  of  1856 
and  1867  ai’e  set  at  naught  with  impunity?  There  are  many 
excellent  persons  who  think  that  a  neutralisation  of  territory 
between  the  two  great  Empires  which  are  now  engaged  in  in¬ 
ternecine  war,  and  more  especially  of  the  disputed  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode 
of  tenninating  the  contest,  and  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  | 
it  hereafter.  A  barrier  of  neutral  territory’  along  the  Rhine 
would,  if  it  were  practicable,  restrain  and  protect  the  States  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
has  been  of  real  advantage  to  both  Prussia  and  France  in  the 
present  war,  and  a  blessing  not  only’  to  the  neutral  States 
themselves  but  to  all  Europe.  A^’ould  to  God  such  })aciiic 
barriers  were  always  inviolable  I  But,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  these  menaces  and  attacks  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  destroy  our  faith  in  such 
engagements  How  can  this  country  pledge  itself  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  conditions,  which  those  who  are  most  Interested 
in  the  observance  of  them  are  ready  to  violate  ?  How  can  we 
risk  the  peace  and  honour  of  Great  Britain  on  so  precarious  a 
foundation  ? 

The  object  of  all  legislation  is  to  substitute  law  for  force  in 
the  government  of  society’ ;  not  but  that  law'  itself  must  rely 
on  force  in  the  last  resort  to  execute  its  provisions ;  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  law  can  and  will  be  enforced  suffices  for 
the  most  part  to  compel  men  to  obey  and  respect  it.  The 
sanction  of  international  law  is  w’ar.  There  is  unfortunately 
no  other.  There  are  no  other  means  of  enforcing  international 
contracts.  Hence  if  they  cease  to  be  obeyed  and  re8])ected 
from  considerations  of  duty  and  honour,  they  have  no  real  force 
but  that  which  they  may  derive  from  the  armed  strength  of 
those  who  supjwrt  them.  The  decay  of  those  motives  of  duty 
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and  honour  is  therefore  tlie  greatest  misfortune  that  can  liefall 
mankind,  because  it  throws  us  back  from  a  state  of  peace  based 
on  law,  to  a  state  of  war  regulated  by  force.  Once  or  twice  in  his¬ 
tory  the  world  has  dreamed  of  a  council  of  nations,  which  should 
be  a  high  court  of  justice  and  chivalry,  to  redress  all  wrongs  and 
maintain  order  by  peace  ;  but  like  the  legend  of  King  Arthur’s 
knights,  the  lofty  conception  was  marred  and  destroyed  by  the 
unworthiness  of  those  who  ought  to  have  upheld  it.  The  evils 
of  a  long  series  of  wars  had  taught  men  the  blessings  of  peace 
in  1815,  and  accordingly  the  fabric  of  Europe  was  reconstructed 
on  a  pacific  and  legal  basis,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  tolerably  observed,  or  were  seldom,  at  least,  auda¬ 
ciously  violated.  The  blessings  of  peace  have  apparently 
rendered  men  more  impatient  of  those  restraints  by  which 
alone  peace  can  be  preserved,  and,  like  Luther’s  drunken 
peasant  on  horseback,  no  sooner  is  the  world  thrown  back  from 
one  side  than  it  falls  over  on  the  other.  The  Emperor  Xapo- 
leon  III.  and  Count  liismarck  are  the  main  authors  and  in¬ 
stigators  of  this  new  and  most  unhappy  era  in  histoi*y,  which 
has  blighted  the  fairest  promises  of  this  century.  For  with 
the  destruction  of  good  faith  and  honour  between  man  and 
man,  between  nation  and  nation,  everything  else  that  is  worth 
living  for  comes  iji  its  turn  to  be  destroyed.  ‘  Populus  jura 
‘  natura)  gentiumque  violans  sum  quoque  tranquillitatis  in 
‘  posteriim  rescindit  munimenta.’ 

Whatever  else  may  betide,  the  policy  of  England  stands  firm 
on  this  immoveable  basis,  that  Treaties,  when  made,  must  be 
respected.  Xo  Government  which  is  to  exist  in  this  country 
can  abandon  those  principles  :  no  Government  can  flinch  from 
the  active  defence  of  them.  The  experience  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  here  alluded  convinces  us  more  and 
more  that  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  from  the  dominant  and 
successful  politicians  of  the  day  in  some  foreign  countries  a 
full  and  steady  recognition  of  this  rule  of  conduct.  W e  must 
wait  till  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  nations,  and  a 
keener  experience  of  the  consequences  of  violated  faith,  bring 
back  our  Continental  neighbours  to  a  livelier  sense  of  these  old 
truths.  iMeanwhile  it  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  cautiously 
abstaining  from  entering  into  any  fresh  engagements  whatever 
with  States  devoid  of  political  j)rinciple,  and  the  no  less  im¬ 
perative  duty  of  maintaining  the  positive  engagements  we  have 
already  contracted  with  the  strength  and  energy  of  this  Empire. 


No.  CCLXXII.  trill  he  published  in  April. 


